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PREFACE. 


He  who  ventures  to  add  to  the  list  of  travels,  over 
regions  that  have  become  familiar  to  so  many  who 
leave  their  native  shores  in  quest  of  health,  or  re- 
laxation, may,  perhaps,  hazard,  jfrom  some,  the 
imputation  of  vanity,  or  presumption. 

Others  may  be  disposed  to  a  more  lenient  con- 
struction of  his  motives : — he  received,  it  may  be, 
intense  gratification  from  many  of  the  objects  which 
came  under  his  observation : — they  appeared  to 
him  invested  with  as  great  a  charm  of  novelty,  as 
though  no  one  had  trodden  the  same  ground  before 
him ;  and  this  might  have  been  the  impulse  which 
prompted  him  to  compose  his  journal  on  the  spot, 
and  afterwards  to  begin  transcribing  it, — originally 
with  the  view  of  fiung  in  his  mind,  by  a  perma- 
nent record,  scenes  which  he  might  never  more 
revisit  After  some  attention  had  been  devoted 
to  this  review  of  his  notes,  the  impression  might 
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easily  be  felt,  that  he  had  materials  for  a  volume, 
which  might  gratify  some  indulgent  friends, — 
especially  if  they  themselves  had  thrown  into  the 
scale,  the  weight  of  their  own  expressed  wishes  for 
some  details. 

In  a  manner  similar  to  this,  the  author  has 
been  induced  to  submit  the  following  pages  to  the 
candour  of  his  readers :  and  it  occtured  to  him  that 
by  adding  some  compendious  historical  notices,  con- 
nected with  the  several  countries,  he  might  render 
the  publication  in  some  degree  intructive  to  Young 
People;  and  that  by  interspersing  an  ordinary 
subject  with  references  to  tliat  which)  of  all 
others,  is  the  most  momentous  in  its  bearing 
on  the  welfare  of  nations,  and  of  individuals — 
the  State  and  Progress  of  Religion,  his  work 
might  not  be  destitute  of  a  Moral  Use. 

If  the  author  has  expressed  himself  freely  re* 
specting  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  or  the  tenets 
that  have  been  avowed  by  many  of  the  Protestants 
on  the  Continent,  he  has  taken  the  common  liberty 
of  giving  utterance  to  his  own  views  of  Truth : — 
but  it  is  his  entire  conviction  that  no  body  of 
men  ought  to  suffer  any  inconvenience  what- 
ever, as  members  of  the  State,  on  account  of 
their  religious  opinions,— or  their  mode  of  wor- 
ship, so  long  as  the  latter  does  not  necessarily 
involve,  in  itself,  some  overt  breach  of  public 
order,  or  morality.     Argument  and  persuasion  are 
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the  <mly  proper  weapons  of  Truth,  and  perfect 
Rehgious  Liberty  is  the  best  arena  on  which  she 
may  achieye  her  triumphs*  To  withhold  equal 
civil  ri^tSi  benefits,  or  advantages,  from  any  por- 
tion of  our  fellow-men,  on  account  of  religion,  is 
bigotry,  intolerance,  and  persecution: — to  regard 
all  religious  opinions  alike,  is  incompatible  with 
maintaining  the  idea  of  a  Revelation. 


London^  July,  1836. 
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My  dear  Friend:  An  evemng  in  July,  1835, 
saw  our  party  on  board  the  Earl  of  Liverpool 
steam-boat;  with  the  advantage  before  us  of  sleep- 
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ing  away  part  of  the  voyage.  I  rose  at  an  early 
hour,  and  found  that  we  had  advanced  far  down 
the  river,  and  were  rapidly  gliding  on,  with  the 
water  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  every  prospect  of  a 
delightful  passage  to  Ostend. 

How  different  the  scene — ^when,  two  sununers 
ago^  some  of  us  crossed  the  same  sea,  from  Ant- 
werp to  the  Thames,  at  the  conmiencement  of  that 
awful  storm  which  bestrewed  the  shores  of  the 

m 

Channel  with  the  wrecks  of  so  many  vessels,  and 
caused  so  many  human  beings  to  drink  death  in 
the  briny  wave ;  and  among  the  rest,  the  unhappy 
convicts  who  crowded  the  decks  of  the  Amphitritel 
— Then  a  wild,  ominous  blackness,  and  a  chill 
whistling  blast,  at  the  outset  of  our  voyage,  were 
the  presages  of  a  sea  that  ran  fearfully   high, 
and  swept  over  our  deck,  so  as  to  imprison  us  all 
closely  in  the  cabin;  while  the  rapid  and  thundeiw 
ing  pulsations    of   the   steam-engine   contending 
with  the  fury  of  the  adverse  vdnds  and  waves,  the 
heaving  and  straining  of  the  vessel,  and  her  inces- 
sant roUing  and  clashing  with  the  billows — added 
considerable  apprehension  of  danger  to  the  distress- 
ing malady  of  the  sea. — Night  then   closed   on 
an  increasing  storm,  and   the    friendly  beacons 
looked  dim  on  the  shore,  long  ere  we  were  per- 
mitted to  reach  it — ^having  escaped,  by  the  gracious 
providence  of  Heaven,  the  more  hair-breadth  dan- 
ger that  awaited  the  passengers  in  the  Talbot,  from 
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OMefndy  whom  the  merest  casualty  had  prevented 
ud' from  joining;  and  who,  after  bearmg  all  the 
bfunt  of  the  storm  for  two  whole  nights  and  t^ 
mtervening  day,  were  wrecked  in  the  harbour  from 
which  they  had  set  out ;  some  being  washed  into 
flie  sea  out  of  the  small  boat,  though  happily  with- 
out loss  of  life. 

But  now  all  was  the  reverse-— a  brilliant  sun — 
a  calm,  hiturious  atmosphere,  breathing  but  a  ze* 
phyr  over  the  mighty  expanse,  vdthout  sensibly 
affecting  the  motion  of  the  vessel;  which  moved 
to  steadily  along,  that  but  for  the  sound  of  the 
rufihing  water,  we  might  almost  have  imagined  our- 
selves propelled  across  the  surliBuse  of  a  vast  solid 
miiTor,  whose  varied  and  ever-changing  tints 
blended  beautifully  with  the  reflected  azure  of  the 
heavens.  An  agreeable  company  of  between 
thirty  and  forty  persons,  the  pUuad  easy  counte- 
nances  of  the  helmsman  and  the  sailors,  and  the 
quiet  leisure  air  that  pervaded  the  whole  party, 
conspired  with  the  weather  to  give  a  diaracter  to 
&is  voyaget,  in  no  way  more  formidable  than  that 
of  a  trip  on  the  Clyde  from  Glasgow  to  Dumbar- 
ton, or  from  London  to  Richmond  on  the  Thames. 
— The  deelimng  sim  was  pouring  an  undiminished 
flood  of  golden  light  upon  the  sea  behind  us,  when 
our  near  approach  to  the  low  flat  shore  of  Ostend, 
and  the  foreign  appearance  <rf  the  diurch,  the 
lighthouse,  and  the  town-hall,  announced  that  we 
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had  measured  the  gulf  which  has  been  the  ap- 
pointed guardian  of  Britain's  independence;  and 
has  proved  to  her  a  more  powerful  defence  than 
a  rampart  of  Alps,  or  a  standing  army  equal  to 
the  hosts  of  Xerxes.  The  distance  from  London 
is  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  but  land 
was  not  out  of  sight  more  than  two  or  three 
hours. 

Thb  harbour  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe :  and 
the  basin  and  the  sluices,  chiefly  the  work  of  Jo- 
seph II.  of  Austria,  deserve  notice.  The  town  it- 
self is  very  strongly  fortified,  recalling  to  the  mind 
the  deeds  of  war,  of  which  it  has  been  the  scene — 
especially  that  memorable  siege,  begun  in  1601, 
which  ended,  after  three  years,  in  its  capitulation  to 
Albert  of  Austria,  to  whom  the  Netherlands  were 
given  with  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  by  Philip  II. 
In  enforcing  the  claim  of  Albert,  80,000  Spa- 
niards perished  in  the  trenches  of  Ostend ;  50,000 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  of  the  garrison,  fell  victims 
to  famine,  pestilence,  and  the  sword ;  and  the  con- 
querors were  at  length  masters,  not  of  a  town, 
but  of  a  heap  of  ruins.  Such  is  the  devastation  of 
war ! 

The  walk  between  the  ramparts  and  the  sea 
is  magnificent,  and  is  the  great  point  of  attraction 
during  the  bathing  season ;  and  the  sea-view,  along 
an  extensive  shore  of  sand,  is.  exceedingly  fine. 
The  town  is  respectable  in  ita  appearance,  and  the 
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size  of  many  of  its  buildings  gives  it  an  imposing 
air. — Here  began  that  intenninable  annoyance  to 
the  English  traveller,  the  passport  and  searching 
system.  This  settled — and  the  scramble  for  us 
among  the  inn-keepers'  agents  over — we  were  com- 
fortably domiciliated,  with  about  a  dozen  other 
English  people,  at  the  Cour  Imperiale.  Some  of 
the  party  with  whom  we  had  crossed  the  water,  set 
off  immediately  for  Brussels ;  and  the  clumsy  and 
inelegant  carriage  that  was  provided  for  them, 
drawn  by  horses  of  imequal  height,  very  indiffer- 
ently harnessed,  and  with  rope  traces,  reminded  us 
that  we  were  no  longer  in  our  own  land.  The 
large  white  caps  of  the  women,  the  hoods  of  their 
black  cloaks,  used  instead  of  bonnets,  and  (tie  ap- 
pearance and  sound  of  their  wooden  shoes,  tended 
to  confirm  the  impression  that  all  around  us  was 
foreign. 

To  the  English,  who,  happily,  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  see  Popery  as  a  national  religion,  the 
churches  on  the  continent,  almost  always  open, 
are  objects  of  curious,  and  often  of  painful  interest. 
Belgium,  from  the  times  of  the  Spanish  dominion, 
and  the  terrors  of  the  Spanish  sword  in  support  of 
Romanism,  became  almost  proverbial  for  bigotry 
and  superstition ;  and  it  may  seem  extraordinary 
that  the  present  pope  is  reported  to  have  de- 
clared, that  the  two  countries  which  now  give  him 
the  most  satisfaction,  are  Belgium  and  America; — 
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for  it  id  said  that  in  Ammca^  the  Jesuits  have 
made  not  a  little  impression  by  their  schools. 

St  Peter's  church  is  showily  ornamented  in  the 
interior  with  images  and  pictures,  but  contains  lit- 
tle that  is  remarkable.  We  observed  at  the  altar 
of  the  Virgin,  many  small  waxen  models  of  arms, 
legs,  teeth,  and  the  like;  which  had  been  hung 
up  as  offerings  in  her  honour,  for  cures  supposed 
to  have  been  received  through  her  agency:  tke 
same  was  the  case  at  other  altars*  In  this  way 
do  these  poor  devotees  worship  the  creature  rather 
than  the  Creator !  On  the  outside  of  the  dmrch, 
in  carved  and  painted  wood,  is  a  horrible  represent* 
tation  of  purgatory.  The  poor  wretches  are  seen 
tortured  in  a  flaming  dungeon,  and  their  counte- 
nances have  a  truly  piteous  expression  of  beseech- 
ing  agony.  An  inscription  in  Flemish  appeared  to 
be  an  appeal  to  the  compassion  of  the  passer  by,  to 
help  the  miserable  souls  in  purgatory,  by  money 
and  good  works !  There  is  also  outside  the  north 
door,  in  a  glass  case,  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  as 
large  as  life,  attired  in  a  flowing  white-muslin  veil; 
a  long  taper  is  placed  on  each  side^  which,  if  lighted, 
in  so  narrow  a  space,  would  apparently  expose  tmr 
lady  to  no  small  danger,  and  might  render  ne- 
cessary the  manufacture  of  another  goddess.  Be- 
neath this  case  is  an  inscription,  stating  that  the 
Holy  Virgin  is  the  help  of  man,  partiofilarhf  in 
death !    This  is  the  common  doctrine  of  popery. 
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and  the  Virgin  may,  without  much  allowance  for 
figure,  be  said  to  be  the  great  idol  of  the  Romish 
eommonity.  There  is  also,  in  another  case,  an 
image  of  Christ ;  or,  in  the  language  of  the  Ca- 
tixdics,  a  bon  DUm  and  at  each  of  these  two 
places,  as  well  as  at  the  Purgatory,  is  a  strong 
dxest,  with  &  chink  for  money :  the  Virgin,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  have  more  visitors  than  either  the 
Saviour  or  the  tormented  souls. 

It  was  Saturday  evening  when  we  arrived  at 
Ost^id.  On  the  following  morning,  previously  to 
attending  the  Protestant  service^  we  again  looked 
into  the  church  to  witness  the  Catholic  worship. 
A  regiment  of  soldiers  marched  in,  with  drums 
beating,  and  took  their  position  in  the  middle  aisle. 
At  the  moment  when  the  priest  appeared  in  his 
gorgeous  mantle  at  the  altar,  bowing  in  solitary 
pomp  before  the  holy  symbol,  the  drums  saluted 
lum  vrith  a  sort  of  rappely  which  continued  lor 
some  time.  The  effect,  viewed  as  connected  with 
the  professed  worship  of  God,  was  irreverent  in 
the  extreme*  Mass  began,  and  the  soldiers  still 
wore,  their  caps,  and  appeared  totally  indifferent  to 
the  service,  as  though  it  were  not  meant  for  them. 
The  officers,  especially,  in  their  gay  regimentals, 
seemed  very  smiling  and  careless.  The  service  was 
the  military  mass,  and  was  very  short;  for,  in  these 
parts,  soldiers  appear  to  be  a  sort  of  privileged 
binge ;  even  religion  must  accommodate  itself  to 
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their  convenience ;  and  it  is  too  evident  that  their 
profession  is  but  ill-adapted  to  cherish  habits  of 
devotion.  They  certainly  did  not  seem  to  take  the 
smallest  interest  in  what  was  going  on,  any  more 
than  if  they  had  been  keeping  guard  in  a  Hin- 
doo temple :  the  people  in  general,  however,  with 
whom  the  church  was  filled,  were  apparently  very 
devout.  It  is  impossible  not  to  pity  the  people ; — 
they  so  often  appear  simple  and  sincere:  but  to 
believe  that  the  priests  do  not  know  better,  is 
felt  to  be  a  somewhat  greater  demand  on  charity ; 
though  we  should  never  forget  to  make  allowances 
for  their  very  exclusive  and  bigoted  education. 

We  now  repaired  to  the  English  episcopal  church 
— a  plain,  neat  place,  without  galleries,  but  con- 
taining a  small  organ,  and  capable  of  holding 
about  three  hundred  persons ;  which  is  more  than 
double  the  number  that  was  present  The  sermon 
was  practical  and  useful,  and  was  delivered  in  a  very 
distinct  and  becoming  manner.  There  is  a  pew  in 
this  church  appropriated  to  the  king ;  and  we 
were  told  that  when  Leopold  comes  to  Ostend,  he 
appears  to  join  devoutly  in  the  Protestant  service. 
The  Archbishop  of  Mechlin,  however,  was  employ- 
ed to  baptize  the  heir  apparent  to  the  Belgian 
crown :  this  was  one  of  those  compromises,  in  a 
Protestant  Prince,  which  may  be  regarded,  per- 
haps, as  a  necessary  piece  of  worldly  policy ;  but 
even  the  stabiUty  of  a  throne  is  dearly  purchasfu 
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by  such  a  sacrifice.— Many  of  the  shops  were  open, 
and  othera  half-open,  during  the  day ;  but  in  the 
afternoon,  all  semblance  of  the  Christian  sabbath 
appeared  to  be  thrown  off;  the  coffee-houses  and 
public-places  were  crowded ;  and,  later  in  the  even** 
ing,  all  the  children  and  young  girls  of  the  place 
seemed  to  be  gathered  together  for  the  purpose  of 
dancing. 

f^ly  on  the  following  morning,  we  were  on  our 
way  to  Bruges,  on  board  the  Elegante  Messagercy 
a  very  convenient  vessel,  drawn  along  a  magnifi- 
cent canal,  by  horses  on  its  bank,  through  a  very 
flat,  but  rich  and  well-cultivated  country.  Not  far 
from  Ostend,  were  pointed  out  the  remains  of  one 
of  the  old  miUs  for  sawing  timber,  of  which  there 
were  twenty  in  a  row,  during  the  period  of  the 
Belgic  wealth  and  industry;  but  the  French  de- 
stroyed these  machines,  or  took  away  their  works, 
at  the  time  of  the  great  revolution.  Yet,  though 
the  trade,  and  the  glory  of  the  olden  days  of  Bel- 
gium, are  departed,  the  fertility  of  nature  re- 
mains, and  our  eyes  were  greeted  by  the  plen- 
teous harvest,  now  standing  in  luxuriant  sheaves 
in  the  beautiful  corn-fields ;  while,  here  and  there» 
the  sound  of  the  matin-bell  was  obeyed  by  neatly- 
dressed  worshippers,  repairing  along  the  banks 
of  the  canal  to  church.  Protestants  might  learn 
many  lessons  from  Roman  Catholics ;  and,  among 
the  rest,  their  habit  of  early  devotion. 

B  5 
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Bruges  pleased  us  much:  it  is  situated  in  a 
rich  plain,  about  twelve  miles  from  Ostend;  and 
is  a  very  fine  city, — exceedingly  dean,  and  with  a 
considerable  appearance  of  business.  The  lofty 
and  curious  tower  of  the  Town-House,  in  the  spa- 
cious square,  is  a  striking  object,  consisting  of 
two  structures, — the  lower  being  square,  and  sup- 
porting another  which  is  octangular ;  and  the  bril- 
liant and  musical  carilhnj  or  chimes,  the  finest  it 
is  said  in  Belgium,  which  are  continually  telling  in 
shrill,  yet  harmonious  tones,  of  the  lapse  of 
time,  unite  with  the  antiquated  and  sombre 
grandeur  of  many  of  the  buildings,  to  lend  to  tl^e 
scene  an  impression  of  romance.  In  the  con- 
Tent  of  St  Jean,  to  which  we  obtained  admisaion, 
some  beautiful  old  paintings  were  shown,  which 
carried  us  back  four  hundred  years,  into  the 
midnight  depths  of  superstition.  The  dress  of 
the  nuns  presented  another  unaltered  feature  of 
the  Romish  dominion  over  mind  and  consciaice. 
In  the  gallery  of  the  gloomy  chapel,  which  is 
paved  with  black  and  white  marble,  the  inmates, 
who  are  in  number  twenty-two,  were  chanting  in 
a  tone  which  soimded  dolorous  and  servile,  and 
any  thing  but  the  accent  of  happy,  cheerful  piety  : 
it  was  like  the  mechanical  responses  of  charity 
children,  but  vastly  more  plaintive ;  and  we  fancied 
that  these  poor  recluses  could  not  fail  to  draw 
many  a  painful  contrast  between  their  own  formal 
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and  monotonous  existence,  and  the  light-hearted- 
ness  they  witness  in  those  travellers  whom  curiosity 
attracts  to  their  duU  convent. 

The  churches  in  this  city  are  fine.     St.  Anne's  is 
a  handsome  building  in  the  Grecian   style,   and 
was  under  repair.    The  cathedral  of  St  Donato  is 
a  large  and  massive,  but  somewhat  inharmonious 
structure,    cont^ning    the    tomb    of  John    Van 
JSyck,    the  inventor    of  painting  in  oil, — two   of 
whose    pictures  are   here.      The  interior  of  this 
church,  as  well  as  that  of  Notre  Dame,  is  richly 
ornamented  with  paintings,  and  with  carved  altars, 
pulpits,  and  confessionals.    Notre  Dame  and  Saint 
Salvador  are  both  numerously  peopled  with  sta- 
tues.    In  the  former  were  uncovered  the  magni- 
ficat tombs  of  Charles  the  Bold,  and  his  daughter 
Mary,   of  the  house  of  Burgundy;  which,  in  the 
fifteenth    century,  united  in    itself  the  petty  so- 
vereignties of  the  Netherlands.'    These  gorgeous 
sepulchres  present  die  figures   of  the  duke  and 
his  daughter,  of  copper  gilt,  in  a  reclining  pos- 
ture; and   were  repaired  by   order  of  Napoleon. 
This  church  is  also  said  to  contain  the  splendid 
vestments  of    Thomas    k  Becket,  adorned   with 
precious  stones;   but  we  did  not  see  these  me- 
morials of  that  proud,  ambitious  saint.     It    has 
also   one  of  those   magnificently   carved  pulpits, 
so  firequent  in  the  Netherlands,  which  a  Protes- 
tant can  scarcely  gaze  on  without  thinking  of  the 
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contrast  there  is  between  the  simplicity  of  the 
gospel  and  the  pomp  of  some  of  these  half-heathen 
temples.  The  splendour  of  St  Salvador  in  can* 
delabra,  altars,  marble,  and  paintings,  is  extreme : 
the  screen,  of  black  and  white  marble,  is  fur- 
nished with  gates  of  brass ;  and  the  walls  of  the 
church  are  adorned  with  the  productions  of  the 
genius  of  Van  Os,  of  Cels,  and  of  Vandyke.  Here 
were  exposed  for  sale,  wax  tapers,  modeb  of  saints, 
and  their  legendary  tales  in  the  form  of  small  tracts* 
Several  of  the  tapers  were  purchased  by  devotees, 
and  immediately  placed  before  some  fEivourite 
image.  A  party  of  women  entered  the  church, 
and  either  to  save  trouble,  or  exhibit  friendship, 
one  dipped  her  finger  into  the  holy  water,  and  gave 
a  hasty  touch  to  the  rest :  this  sufficed  as  a  pre- 
paration for  approach  to  the  altar.  In  all  these 
churches  are  chests,  some  of  them  very  large, 
placed  before  the  pictures  and  altars;  indeed, 
scarcely  a  saint  is  without  his  money-box. 

Bruges  was  once  eminently  distinguished  for  the 
fine  arts ;  and  it  still  possesses  an  academy  con- 
taining some  fine  old  paintings,  and  a  handsome 
room  for  the  sittings  of  the  members.  The  tra-- 
gical  generally  leaves  a  more  powerful  impression 
on  the  mind  than  the  beautiful ;  and  one  piece  here 
struck  us  as  peculiarly  horrible,  representing  a  man 
being  flayed  aKve,  in  the  most  formal  and  solemn 
manner,  by  several  executioners ;  but  the  history 
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of  this  painting  we  did  not  learn,  as  the  woman 
who  attended  us  could  speak  not  a  word  of  any 
thing  but  Flemish. — ^The  number  of  priests  seen 
walking  in  the  streets  of  this  city,  the  very  marked 
appearance  which  their  black  robes  and  cocked 
hats  give  to  them,  their  courtly  and  perpetual  bows 
to  the  citizens,  and  their  politeness  to  strangers, 
stamp  a  decided  character  on  the  scene,  which 
cannot  fidl  to  be  felt  by  the  traveller  who  has 
recently  left  England. 

In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
Bruges  was  the  mart  of  nations ;  and  during  the 
period  of  its  prosperity,  a  forest  of  shipping 
might  be  seen  in  its  port  of  Sluys.  It  was  a 
leading  city  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  which  was 
a  confederation  of  sixty  towns  for  the  protection 
and  advancement  of  commerce ;  and  here  was  the 
grand  depot  of  their  naval  stores.  The  merchants 
of  all  nations  had  their  magazines  and  their  con- 
suls, in  this  place — the  heart  of  European  trade ; 
and  eighteen  Crothic  mansions,  adorned  with  towers, 
statues,  and  coats  of  arms,  still  remain,  as 
memorials  of  the  past,  to  testify  what  was 
once  the  commercial  glory  and  the  wealth  of 
Bruges.  The  queen  of  France,  when  in  this  city 
in  1301,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  <  I  thought  I 
should  have  been  the  only  queen  here ;  I  find,  how- 
ever, there  are  hundreds  more.'  But  luxury  and 
pride,  in  connexion  with  political  dissensions,  and 
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quarrels  with  the  ruling  powers,  proved  the  ruin 
of  this  immense  trade;  and,  like  Tyre  of  old, 
Bruges  fell  from  her  envied  and  dangerous  ele- 
vation. The  Hanseatic  league  withdrew  their 
foctories  from  the  place,  in  a  great  measure  on  ac- 
count of  the  haughty  and  overbearing  spirit  mani- 
fested towards  them  by  the  citizens ;  and  Maximi- 
lian of  Austria,  husband  of  the  sole  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Charles  the  Bold,  blocked  up  the 
port  Bruges  never  recovered  this  blow,  though 
it  has  still  a  considerable  trade,  and  is  a  flou- 
rishing town.  Many  retired  merchants  reside 
here;  and  many  EngUsh  famiUes  have  selected 
Bruges  as  their  residence,  considering  it  one  of 
the  cheapest  and  most  agreeable  places  of  abode. 

Another  boat  took  us  to  Ghent,  through  a 
country  still  more  richly  cultivated,  and  consi- 
derably wooded.  This  canal  is  not  so  wide  as 
that  between  Ostend  and  Bruges;  but  the 
landscape  is  prettier,  and  more  enclosed,  often 
adorned  with  rows  of  trees  along  the  water  side, 
and  occasionally  interspersed  with  quantities  of 
linen,  the  industry  of  the  country,  bleaching  on 
the  banks;  while  the  vessels  we  every  now  and 
then  met,  of  the  same  description  as  our  own, 
coming  from  Ghent,  added  life  and  bustie  to  the 
otherwise  magnificent  monotony  of  these  straight 
and  unvarying  canals.  Another  circumstance, 
however,  tended  to  relieve  the  dullness,  though 
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not  in  the  most  pleasant  way;  for  one  of  our 
track-horses  suddenly  became  restive,  and  kicked 
and  plunged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  within 
a  little  of  thrusting  the  two  other  horses,  and 
the  driyer,  down  the  high  and  steep  bank  into  the 
water;  the  vessel  at  the  same  time  was  violently 
jerked,  so  as  ahnost  to  throw  us,  for  the  moment, 
off  our  feet ;  but  the  rope  was  instantly  detached, 
and  after  ten  minutes*  delay  we  proceeded  in 
safety :  the  same  horse,  we  were  told,  had,  a  few 
days  before,  dragged  the  two  others  into  the 
canaL  Most  of  the  horses  we  saw  in  this  part 
of  Belgium  were  large  and  powerful;  and  the 
wagons  had  an  antique,  but  not  inelegant  ap- 
pearance.— ^Everywhere  in  this  fine  country  you 
either  see  the  sombre  and  monastic  remnants  of 
ftHiner  superstition,  in  the  ancient  and  heavy 
buildings  which  remain  as  its  representatives; 
or  you  trace  its  lingering  forms  on  the  living  po- 
pulation. We  had  observed  that  many  of  the 
young  women  of  the  country  wore  a  ring  on  the 
fourtii  finger  of  the  right  hand ;  this  we  were  in- 
formed by  a  very  intelligent  lady  on  board,  is  used 
as  a  kind  of  charm, — ^it  having  been  blessed  by 
the  priest,  and  being  designed  to  drive  away  feom 
tile  wearer  all  evil  !  Is  it  possible  that  the 
priests  can  believe  this  ? 

As    we  approached    Ghent,    several  country 
seats  adorned  the  banks  of  the  canal;  and  the 
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sun,  which  was  setting  immediately  behind  us, 
poured  along  the  extended  line  of  water  a  glowing 
but  chastened  radiance,  and  beautifully  illuminated 
the  distant  vista;  which  with  the  richness  of  the 
fields  and  plantations,  formed  a  scene  of  quiet 
glory ;  and  as  the  light  diminished,  the  double  lines 
of  trees  extending  for  a  league  in  length  up  to 
Ghent,  and  a  massy  tower  closing  the  view,  and 
reflected  in  the  water  with  the  dark  foliage  of  the 
trees  on  both  sides,  produced,  as  we  drew  nearer,  an 
effect  of  peculiar  solemnity  and  grandeur.  The 
shadows  of  the  past  seemed  to  hover  over  the 
scene ;  and  fancy  could  not  but  dwell  upon  the 
times  of  which  these  canals  are  the  splendid  mo- 
numents : — the  Burgundian  and  Spanish  dynasties 
seemed  present  to  imagination ; — the  former  splen- 
dour and  opulence  of  a  country  that  possessed  re- 
sources greater  than  any  other  part  of  the  vast 
empire  of  Charles  V.; — the  cruelties  of  the 
Spanish  dominion; — ^the  deep  and  murderous 
bigotry  of  the  papal  church,  aided  by  the  arm 
of  the  civil  power ; — the  atrocities  of  the  infa- 
mous Duke  of  Alva  ; — and  whatever  memory  re- 
called that  was  illustrious,  or  tragical,  in  the  history 
of  this  remarkable  country;  which,  especially  in 
this  part  of  it,  seems  to  the  traveller  to  abound  in 
images  and  memorials  of  decayed  grandeur. 

It  was  the  dusk  of  the  evening  before  we  arrived 
at  the  Hotel  de  Flandre^  having  been  seven  hours 
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travelling  about  thirty  miles — ^the  distance  from 
Bruges«  The  charge  for  four  persons,  was  eight 
francs,  or  scarcely  twenty  pence  each ; — ^from  Os- 
tend  to  Bruges  only  seven  francs  and  a  hal(  in- 
*cluding  breakfast:  these  conveyances,  however, 
are  certainly  somewhat  tedious,  but  the  country  is' 
seen  to  more  advantage  than  from  the  inside  of  a 
carriage.  The  next  morning  we  set  out  to  explore 
some  parts  of  this  vast  city,  which  is  three  miles 
in  length,  and  about  seven  in  circumference, 
with  a  population  of  eighty  thousand.  This  town 
was  once  larger  than  Paris,  which  led  to  the  6on- 
mot  of  Charles  V.,  who  s^d  he  could  put  all  Paris 
into  his  glove,  (Gand.)  Almost  all  the  women 
we  met  in  the  streets  wore  cloaks  which  seemed 
&r  more  adapted  to  winter  than  to  an  oppressively 
hot  day  in  summer.  We  also  observed  that,  gene- 
rally,  they  had  ornaments,  apparently  of  gold,  such 
as  chains,  clasps,  and  rings.  Ghent  might  employ 
the  traveller  a  week,  but  we  could  spare  no  more 
than  a  day.  It  is  much  larger  than  Bruges,  but 
less  pleasing  in  its  general  appearance ;  though  the 
views  of  the  massy  ranges  of  buildings  from  some 
of  its  three  hundred  bridges  over  the  canals 
which  surround  it,  and  from  some  other  points, 
are  fine.  In  the  church  of  St  Michael,  the  objects 
that  struck  us  were  eleven  rich  and  splendid  altars ; 
an  ecce  homo,  or  a  statue  of  Christ  crowned  with 
thorns ;  Vandyke's  beautiful  painting  of  the  cru- 
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cifixion;  and  some  other  pieces  of  great  merit: 
— in  short,  finer  efforts  o^  the  pencil,  ancient  and 
modem,  than  we  had  be&)re  seen  since  we  landed. 
The  nave  of  this  edifice  is  admired  for  its  bold 
and  imposing  effect  The  organ  also  is  remarkr 
able,  resembling  a  large  shrine — an  idea  that  has 
been  imitated  in  the  beautifiil  new  church  at 
Margate.  The  interior  of  St  Nicholas  is  hand- 
some : — ^but  that  of  the  church  of  the  Dominicans 
presented  a  striking  exhibition  of  decay ;  its  old 
pictures,  altars,  and  ornaments,  all  being  faded  id 
the  extreme.  Our  guide,  who  seemed  intelligent, 
and  not  very  well  affected  towards  the  priestSi 
informed  us,  while  in  this  church,  that  they  are 
firequently  very  exorbitant  in  their  charges  for 
masses  for  the  dead;  and  that  the  expense  of  the 
highest  funeral  service  amounts  to  an  enormous 
sum* 

The  university,  founded  in  1816,  is  a  hand- 
some edifice,  with  a  numerous  staff  of  professors, 
and  four  or  five  hundred  students :  it  contains  a 
very  fine  hall  with  a  number  of  pictures  highly 
worth  seeing,  among  which  are  many  modem 
works.  The  Town-Hall  is  magnificent  and  im« 
mense,  with  a  fix>nt  which  has  nearly  a  hundred 
windows :  this  splendid  edifice,  however,  is  too 
much  confined  to  be  seen  to  advantage.  The 
deep  and  sonorous  sound  of  the  bell  of  the  an- 
cient Belfiy  Tower,  the  lower  part  of  which  is 
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used  as  a  prison,  now  arrested  our  attention ;  and 
we  found  that  this  day  was  the  fourth  anniversaiy 
of  the  accession  of  Leopold.  We  hastened  to  the 
sidendid  cathedral  of  St  Bavon,  rich  in  blade 
and  white  marble;  and  in  this  land  of  costly 
ehundiesone  of  the  finest  At  eleren  o'clock  a 
most  pompous  mass  began,  performed  by  richly- 
dressed  priests,  and  accompanied  with  the  musical 
thunder  of  the  pealing  organ  reverberating  through 
the  aisles;  so  that  the  whole  eflRect  was  very 
striking.  But,  oh — ^to  call  this  divine  worship  I 
some  people  were  walking  about;  some  crossing 
diemselves  at  the  receptacle  for  holy  water ;  some 
gasing  at  the  magnificent  altars;  others  down  on 
their  knees  praying  by  themselves,  and  appearing 
to  have  no  sympathy  with  the  general  service. 
Tlie  diurch  was  crowded  with  military,  who  as  they 
stood  in  their  ranks  down  the  nave,  talked  and 
laughed  in  the  most  unconcerned  manner  possi- 
ble. It  was  truly  a  strange  mixture  of  a  holiday, 
with  all  the  genufiections,  and  bowings,  and 
mummery  of  popery.  The  church  was  hung  with 
pictures  in  tapestry;  and  the  Bishop  of  Ghent, 
attended  by  a  great  ntunber  of  his  clergy,  was  present 
on  the  occasion,  in  his  robes  and  mitre,  as  the  great 
hierophant  of  these  unmeaning  ceremonies,  which 
were  also  attended  by  the  municipal  authorities. 
We  obtained  a  very  good  place,  not  far  from  die 
hi^  altar,  and  had  an  excellent  view  of  the  whole 
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affair,  which  ^as  certainly  showy  enough;--^ 
but  as  a  religious  service  truly  melancholy. 
When  mass  was  over,  the  bishop  passed  down 
the  aisle  between  the  soldiers  to  give  them 
his  blessing;  which,  to  judge -from  appearances, 
they  did  not  very  highly  value.  We  were  now 
at  leisure  to  survey  the  church,  which  has  no  less 
than  twenty-four  side  chapels,  adorned  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  pictures,  and  rich  in  brass  and  marble. 
The  pulpit,  of  oak  and  white  marble,  is  beautiful, 
and  is  supported  by  several  large  white  marble 
figures  of  admirable  expression :  it  cost,  said  the 
man  who  attended  us,  120,000  florins,  upwards  of 
10,000/. — ^a  goodly  price  for  a  pulpit,  and  one 
that  might  have  sufficed  for  several  apostolic 
churches !  There  are  also,  here,  some  fine  tombs, 
especially  that  of  Bishop  Trieste,  who  gave  the 
four  splendid  candelabra  near  the  altar : — ^the  sta» 
tue  of  the  bishop  is  admirable. 

Perhaps  there  are  few  incidents  which  convey 
to  the  mind  a  stronger  impression  of  the  absolute 
authority  of  the  great  modern  autocrat — ^the  de- 
poser  and  the  maker  of  potentates  and  powers, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  than  the  anecdote  related 
of  him  by  Mr.  Boyce,  in  his  *  Belgian  Traveller.' 
The  Prince  of  Broglio,  Bishop  of  Ghent,  had 
offended  Napoleon;  who,  in  consequence,  im- 
prisoned him,  and  supplied  his'  place  by  a  suc- 
cessor.     The    indignant    clergy   would   not   say 
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mass  with  the  new  bishop,  nor  in  any  way  ac- 
knowledge his  authority*  The  imperial  autocrat, 
with  his  usual  despatch,  immediately  ordered  the 
ecclesiastics,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy,  to  be  marched  off  to  Antwerp,  to  work 
at  the  fortifications  then  going  on  at  that  place ! 
— Who,  in  Europe,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
could  have  ventured  on  such  a  command,  but  either 
the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias,  from  his  icy  palace  on 
the  Neva; — or  the  Turk  under  the  sanction  of 
the  scymitar  and  the  holy  crescent ; — or  Buonaparte 
himself! 

We  visited  the  public  library,  formerly  the 
church  of  a  convent,  and  well  adapted  for  the 
reception  of  ten  thousand  volumes :  it  is  furnished 
witli  a  curious  machine  for  using  a  great  many 
books  together,  and  turning  them,  as  convenience 
may  require,  with  no  danger  of  their  falling  off. 
The  shades  of  the  Botanic  garden  near  the  li- 
brary, were  very  grateful  after  the  intense  heat 
of  the  town.  On  returning  to  the  inn,  we  passed 
near  the  linen  market,  or  Marchi  de  Vendredi, 
the  enormous  cannon,  eighteen  feet  long  and  three 
wide*  which  Charles  V.  placed  here,  to  keep  the 
citizens  in  awe.  The  town  has  grown  up  around 
the  old  castle  in  which  this  monarch  was  bom  : 
it  has  been  a  place  of  prodigious  trade,  and  stiU 
carries  on  manufactures  to  a  great  extent 
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Road  to  Antwerp  through  the  Pays  de  Waea— Traces  of  the  siege 
of  183S — Changed  feeling  towards  Catholic  clergj,  and  remark 
of  Bishop  Hall— Expense  of  travelling—- Passage  across  the 
Scheldt  from  the  Tdte  de  Flandre— Antwerp—Hotel  d*Antoine 
—Former  yast  trade,  and  wealth — Cathedral — Quintin  Matsys 
— Church  of  the  Dominicans,  and  its  CaWary,  and  Purgatory — 
Church  of  the  Jesuits — Museum-— Cttadel-^Bombardaent  of 
the  city  by  the  Dutch  in  1830— Siege  and  capture  of  the  citadel 
by  the  French  in  18S2 — Impreasive  effect  of  contrast — Wael- 
ham — Mechlin — ^Cathedral ;  its  massy  pulpit — VilTorde— Wil- 
liam Tyndale-- Anticipations  from  tbenul-road  system — ^Bmseels 
— Hotel  de  Brabant — Passport — Town-house — St.  Gudule — 
Extraordinary  pulpit— Jubilee  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
in  honour  of  the  Tr§s-Saint 'Sacrement  de  Miracle;  and  the 
origin  of  this  festiral— Ignorances — Manner  in  which  devotions 
are  sometimes  performed— Ndtre  Dame~St«  Jacques — Park 
—Peter  the  Great — Palace  of  the  Prince  of  Orange — Palace  of 
the  States  General — Mnseum-^UniTenit^  Libre  de  fielgique. 

Mt  DEAR  Friend:  On  leaving  the  great  and  im* 
portant  city  of  Ghent,  we  passed  through  the  towns 
of  Lokeren  and  St  Nicholas,  to  Antwerp.  This 
country,  which  is  called  the  Pays  de  Waes,  is 
famed  as  a  complete  model  of  agridiltural  industry. 
Every  part  is  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation, 
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and  bears  traces  of  the  immense  and  unwearied  la* 
bour,  which  has  overcome  the  natural  sterility  of  the 
sandy  soil,  and  has  rendered  this  tract  a  continued 
garden ;  it  is  scattered  over  with  houses,  and  occa- 
sionally a  handsome  ch&teau  presents  itsel£  The 
roads  are  paved,  in  consequence  of  the  looseness 
of  the  soil,  which  occasions  a  great  deal  of  dust 
The  country  is  much  enclosed,  and  there  is  an 
abundance  of  hemp  and  flax*  Some  lace-makers 
sitting  at  their  doors  at  work  on  the  pillow,  re- 
minded us  of  some  parts  of  England.  As  we  ap- 
proached Antwerp  the  scene  entirely  changed; 
large  tracts  being  covered  with  sand,  and  the  inun- 
dations which  remain,  presenting  a  gloomy  contrast 
of  the  wasting  ^ects  which  have  followed  in  the 
train  of  war,  to  the  cheerful  results  of  human  in- 
dustry ;  for  these  desolations,  having  the  appear- 
ance of  widely-extended  lakes  and  marshes,  were 
deeasioned  by  the  Dutch  cutting  tivough  the  dykes, 
during  the  late  siege,  in  order  to  lay  the  country 
under  water. 

We  had  three  or  four  priests,  as  fdlow-travellers, 
in  another  part  of  the  diligence,  each  with  a  book 
under  his  arm,  and  looking  very  clerical ;  every 
time  the  diligence  stopped  tiiey  immediately  got 
down,  and  went  into  the  inn;  and  on  inquiring 
the  cause  which,  in  perfect  simplicity,  we  thought 
mi^t  be  some  Romish  errand,  we  were  amused  at 
the  reply  of  a  lady  who  travelled  with  us,  in  the 
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interior,  Jh  MonsteuTilea pritres ani  toujoursstnf ! 
The  public  feeling  towards  the  priests,  even  in  this 
fkvourite  land  of  popery,  is  changed  since  the  time 
when,  upwards  of  two  centuries  ago,  good  Bishop 
Hall  thought  himself  in  danger,  at  Antwerp,  in  gaz- 
ing on  a  procession  of  holy  fathers,  in  consequence  of 
his  *  willing  unreverence ;'  had  not,  as  he  says,  <  the 
hulk  of  a  tall  Brabanter*  shadowed'  him  from  no- 
tice. As  a  specimen  of  the  travelling  charges,  by 
diligence,  in  this  country,  it  may  be  stated  that  we 
paid  twenty-two  francs,  in  theinterieurj  or  about  four 
and  sixpence  each ;  the  distance  is  thirty-two  miles. 
The  most  disagreeable  part  of  this  journey  was 
crossing  the  Scheldt,  in  a  small  crowded  boat,  from 
the  Tete  de  Flandre  to  Antwerp,  which  in  rough 
weather,  must  be  a  great  inconvenience,  as  the  dis- 
tance is  nearly  half  a  mile.  The  lofky  tower  of 
the  cathedral,  rearing  itself  to  heaven  in  solitary 
pre-eminence,  has  a  remarkable  effect  across  the 
water.  The  magnificent  Hotel  d'Antoine  in  the 
Place  Verte  received  us.  At  the  table  d'h6te 
some  very  free  remarks  were  made  respecting 
Leopold ;  and  the  impression  appeared  to  be  that 
he  was  not  very  firmly  seated  on  the  throne — ^but 
time  will  prove ; — ^his  jalliance  with  France  is  cer- 
tainly his  palladium. 

Antwerp  is  a  most  imposing  city :  the  quays  and 
basin  are  grand  works,  constructed  by  Napoleon : 

*  Jones's  Life  of  Bishop  Hall. 
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the  Place  de  Jier,  in  which  is  a  royal  mansion,  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  magnificent  streets  in  Eu- 
Tape ;  and  the  stately,  antique  edifices,  which  here 
and  elsewhere  rear  themselves,  as  the  representa- 
tives  of  ages  that  are  past,  have  a  solemn  and  im- 
pressive effect,  and  nlently  record  the  story  of  de- 
parted greatness.  But  the  general  appearance  of  the 
dty  is  much  injured  by  the  intermixture  of  sump- 
tuous buildings  with  inferior  houses ;  and  the  want 
of  pavement  is  greatly  felt  here,  as  is  the  case  in 
many  continental  towns.  The  splendid  Town-House, 
in  the  great  market-place,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
tomb  of  Antwerp's  glory; — ^for  its  date,  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  coeval  with  that  of 
the  decay  of  the  commerce  of  what  was  once  the 
paragon  of  cities.  The  Exchange,  which  furnished 
the  model  of  that  of  London,  was  built  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  same  century. 

When  the  trade  of  Bruges  declined,  Antwerp  rose 
at  the  expense  of  the  sister  emporium;  the  Italian, 
Hanseatic,  and  English  merchants,  were  now  seen 
to  firequent  the  Scheldt;  and  in  the  time  of  Charles 
V.  this  city  became  the  liveliest,  the  most  commer- 
daly  and  the  most  splendid  in  Europe.  From  the 
waters  that  paid  their  homage  to  its  renown,  the 
fruits  of  Flemish  industry  found  their  way  to  Arabia 
and  the  East;  the  productions  of  both  the  Indies,  of 
Turkey,  and  of  all  trading  countries  from  north  to 
south,  might  be  seen  in  its  vast  magazines,  and 
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its  crowded  markets ;  and  Flemish  bills  were  ac- 
cepted in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  In  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century,  the  Scheldt  often  bore 
on  its  bosom,  at  the  same  time,  two  thousand  sail 
of  merchantmen;  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
five  hundred,  daily,  to  enter  and  leave  the  port; 
while  the  weekly  arrivals  of  carts  and  wagons,  from 
various  parts  of  the  continent,  were  prodigious, 
and  almost  surpassing  beliefl  The  fortunes  of  the 
Antwerp  merchants  were  such  as  kings  might 
envv ;  and  it  is  related  that  when  Charles  V.  had 
accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  with  one  of  them, 
of  whom  he  had  borrowed  nearly  a  million  ster- 
ling, the  citizen-CroBsus  threw  the  security  into 
the  fire,  saying,  that  the  honour  his  imperial 
guest  had  done  him  was  equal  to  the  value  of  the 
bill.  But  Antwerp  was  destined  to  see  the  wane 
of  her  glory:  civil  despotism,  and  ecclesiastical 
oppression,  under  the  galling  yoke  of  Kome-ridden 
Spain,  combined  with  the  scourge  of  war,  destroyed 
her  immense  trade ;  and  she  has  been  for  centuries 
but  the  shadow  of  her  former  sel£ 

The  cathedral  is  a  magnificent  gothic  pile,  of 
vast  dimensions,  with  a  tower  of  exquisite  propor- 
tion and  beauty,  and  the  loftiest  but  one  in  Europe ; 
from  which,  on  a  former  visit  to  tiiis  place,  on  the 
way  to  Holland,  I  enjoyed  a  view,  to  an  immense 
extent,  of  a  very  fiat,  highly  cultivated,  and  po- 
pulous country.    The  nave  of  thb  church  is  con- 
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sidered  to  be  unriyalled  in  Belgium ;  and  as  there 
is  no  screen,  the  view  is  uninterrupted,  and  on 
entering,  the  fine  effect  of  the  spacious  interior  is 
at  once  felt  An  immense  number  of  vaulted 
arcades  are  supported  by  massive  pillars,  to  form 
the  aisles,  which  are  more  numerous  than  in  most 
of  the  cathedrals  in  Christendom.  The  absence  of 
showy  ornament  adds  much  to  the  impression, 
which,  as  you  enter  at  the  west  door,  is  chiefly 
that  of  simple  majesty  and  grandeur.  Here  arc 
Rubensi's  celebrated  pictures,  the  Elevation  of  the 
Cross,  and  the  Descent,  The  painting  of  the  De- 
scent from  the  Cross,  in  the  north  transept, 
attracts  all  eyes:  the  ghastly  but  superhuman 
countenance  of  the  dead  Saviour,  and  the  deeply 
impressive  effect  of  the  whole  scene,  strongly  arrest 
the  amateur,  whatever  defects  the  professional  con* 
noisseur  may  detect  in  this  master-piece.  The 
Ascension  of  the  Virgin,  also  by  Rubens,  adorns 
the  high  altar.  There  are  some  other  beautiful 
pieces  by  the  same  and  other  hands,  among  which 
is  a  head  of  Christ,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin, 
painted  on  marble  by  Vandyke.  The  superb 
organ;  the  pulpit;  the  marble  pavement  of  the 
choir;  the  admirable  imitation  of  bas-relief,  in 
painting,  at  the  back  of  the  high  altar;  the  ex- 
quisitely-sculptured  tomb  of  Bishop  Ambrose  Ca- 
pello,  by  Verbruggen;  the  altar-piece;  the  can- 
delabra, and  the  supporters  of  the  cross,  at  the 
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altar ;  a  picture  of  the  agony  in  the  garden,  in  a 
side  chapel,  with  a  striking  expression  of  resig- 
nation; some  relics  of  saints;  and,  to  crown  the 
whole,  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  as  large  as  life, 
holding  in  her  hand  a  large  doll,  representing  the 
child  Jesus,  both  being  dressed  in  a  very  costly 
manner,  with  candles  burning  before  them, — were 
the  principal  remaining  objects  that  attracted  our 
attention,  in  surveying  this  proud  and  spacious 
temple  of  error.  Near  the  west  front  of  the 
church,  is  the  ornamental  iron  pump,  made  by 
the  famous  blacksmith,  Quintin  Matsys,  before  his 
love  for  the  daughter  of  Flors  made  him  a  painter, 
in  order  to  conciliate  the  good-will  of  her  father, 
himself  an  artist  The  tomb  of  Matsys,  near  the 
same  spot,  bears  the  inscription,  Connabialis  amor 
de  Mulcibre  fecit  Apellem. 

The  church  of  the  Dominicans  is  exceedingly 
handsome;  and  the  orange-trees  which  were  placed 
regularly  under  the  arches  had  a  very  pleasing 
eflfect  Here  was  an  immenseand  magnificent  organ, 
many  pictures  of  scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ, 
splendid  confessionals,  all  supported  by  sidnts  and 
angels  in  carved  wood,  beautifully  executed;  some 
fine  statues;  a  figure  of  St  Eligius  with  his 
unapostolic  mitre,  and  living  devotees  bowing 
before  him ;  and  everywhere  money-boxes :  one  of 
the  figures  which  support  the  pulpit  had  an 
aperture,  oddly  enough,  cut  in  his  breast  to  receive 
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contributions.  The  outside  of  this  church,  and 
the  backs  of  a  number  of  houses,  form  an  open 
space,  which  is  the  most  popular  resort  of  super- 
stition in  Antwerp ;  being  a  very  remarkable  spe- 
cimen of  those  contrivances  called  CcUvaries,  In 
the  comer  of  the  area  or  coini,  at  the  end  of  the 
path  leading  across  it,  rock  upon  rock  is  piled  up 
to  a  great  height,  in  rude  and  striking,  though 
artificial  grandeur ;  and  the  whole  place  is  crowded 
witli  statues  of  scriptural,  legendary,  and  angelic 
personages.  On  the  top  of  the  dark  rocks  is  the 
Saviour,  on  the  cross ;  many  yards  below,  an  angel  is 
catching,  in  a  chalice,  a  large  stream  of  blood  which 
is  made  to  pour  from  his  side ;  and  under  a  rude 
arch  at  the  base  of  the  rocks,  and  below  the  level 
of  the  ground,  is  the  holy  sepulchre,  where  lies 
an  image  of  Christ,  pale  and  enshrouded  in  death, 
like  a  corpse  laid  out.  A  little  to  the  left,  in  a 
gloomy  recess,  is  represented  all  that  imagination 
can  conceive  of  the  horrors  of  the  purgatorial 
torment — agonized  wretches  with  the  most  ghastly 
expression  of  countenance,  are  confined  in  the 
midst  of  fierce,  red  flames,  behind  bars  of  massy 
strength,  and  seem,  from  the  dungeon  of  their 
tortures,  to  cast  imploring  looks  on  the  spectators ; 
who,  if  Catholics,  very  readily  understand  the 
meaning  to  be  a  request  for  a  prayer  on  their 
behalf  or  for  alms  to  procure  masses  for  their 
deliverance  from  this  fiery  prison  !      The  cloisters 
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of  the  church  lead  to  this  superstitious  spot, 
and  people  were  continually  coming  in  and  going 
out,  who  explained  to  us  the  yarious  objects 
in  reverential  whispers.  Here,  one  would  be 
kneeling  at  a  distance,  with  arms  outstretched  to- 
wards the  scene  of  the  crucifixion ;  another  pon- 
dering at  the  sepulchre;  and  a  third  crossing 
himself  as  he  entered  the  place  where  the  carving 
representing  purgatory  inspired  him  vrith  ghostly 
horror  I  What  a  system  for  enslaving  the  minds  of 
men  with  gloomy  terrors ! 

The  church  of  the  Jesuits,  which  has  been  re- 
opened since  the  Revolution  of  1830,  is  not  large, 
but  its  front  is  extremely  rich  and  imposing :  its  in- 
terior is  highly  ornamented,  and  more  obtrusively 
marked  by  superstition  than  many  other  churches, 
having  in  the  centre  a  large  canopy,  beneath  which 
were  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  dressed  in  the 
most  costiy  manner,  and  before  them  foiur  wax- 
candles,  and  many  tapers,  burning:  the  cande- 
labra, and  the  ornaments  in  general,  are  splen- 
did, and  the  architecture  b  in  the  Grecian  style. 
Myrtles,  pomegranates,  orange-trees,  with  the  finest 
oleanders,  and  other  flowers,  in  the  richest  bloom, 
decorated  this  temple.  What  benefits  might  not 
have  been  conferred  on  mankind,  had  but  a  portion 
of  that  wealth  which  has  been  so  abundantly  la- 
vished in  adorning  the  apostasy  of  Rome,  been  de- 
voted to  the  alleviation  of  the  temporal  and  spiri- 
tual miseries  of  the  world  ! 
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Before  leaving  this  interesting  and  solemn-look- 
ing city,  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  Museum,  which 
contains  many  of  the  works  of  Rubens,  some  of 
which  students  were  copying.  AiQong  those  we 
admired  most,  was  Christ  crucified  between  the 
thieves,  which  is  exceedingly  expressive ;  also  the 
Virgin  and  the  In£smt  Jesus :  the  Burial  of  Christ, 
by  Matsys,  is  beautiful ; — the  countenance  is  death 
itself,  and  the  expression  of  grief  in  some  of  the 
females  is  exquisite.  There  are  also  other  paintings 
in  this  fine  collection,  by  Matsys,  Albert  Durer, 
Martin  de  Vos,  Vandyke,  Jordaens,  and  other  mas- 
ters. Here  also  is  Flors's  hideous,  but  well-exe- 
cuted painting  of  the  Fallen  Angels,  who  are 
represented  as  transformed  into  all  imaginable 
monstrous  and  horrible  shapes:  on  the  body  of 
one  of  these  is  the  bee  which  Matsys  painted 
in  the  absence  of  Flors,  who  on  his  return  was 
about  to  brush  it  oS,  when  he  discovered  that 
Matsys  had  become  a  painter.  Here,  too,  Ru- 
bens's  chair  is  preserved;  and  in  another  part 
of  the  building  is  a  collection  of  statues  by  Flemish 
masters,  chiefly  copied  firom  the  antique. 

On  a  sultry  afternoon,  we  set  off  to  explore  the 
Citadel,  which  was  strangely  contrasted  with  what  it 
was  when  I  saw  it,  several  years  ago,  when  behind 
its  parapets  were  standing  the  furnaces  for  red-hot 
shot,  which  were  employed  in  the  late  conflict  be- 
tween the  Dutch  and  Belgians.     This  fortress  is, 
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or  rather  was^  a  monument  of  the  Spanish  domi- 
nion, having  been  constructed  in  1568^  under  the 
direction  of  the  Duke  of  Alva-  During  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Revolution  of  1830,  the  Dutch  retired 
into  it,  being  driven  from  the  city,  on  which  it 
opened  a  dreadful  fire,  for  seven  hours,  with  two  or 
three  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  showering  down 
a  storm  of  bomb-shells,  and  red-hot  shot ;  burning 
the  vast  entrepot,  the  arsenal,  and  many  houses, 
amidst  the  terrors  and  shrieks  of  the  flying  inhabi- 
tants ;  who  endeavoured,  through  this  terrible  can- 
nonade, to  make  their  escape  over  the  flooded  fields ; 
while,  all  night  long,  the  roar  of  artillery  was  heard 
at  Brussels,  and  the  blazing  magazines,  in  which 
there  happened  to  be  a  great  quantity  of  sul- 
phur, threw  the  terrific  glare  of  war  over  a  space  of 
twenty  leagues  around. 

The  Dutch  were  not  dislodged  from  this  strong- 
hold till  December  1832 ;  when  France  and  England 
united  to  compel  them  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty  of  the  Five  Powers,  to  which,  as  relating  to 
the  surrender  of  this  fortress,  the  Dutch  King  was 
understood  to  have  previously  consented,  by  accept- 
ing the  articles  of  the  protocols.  Immense  lines  of 
batteries  were  thrown  up,  in  the  adjacent  fields,  by 
Marshal  Gerard,  the  French  general ;  who,  with  a 
large  army,  countenanced  by  the  presence  of  the 
English  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  wrested 
this  last  fortress  from  the  tenacious  grasp  of  the 
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Dutch,  after  a  three  weeks'  siege,  on  which  all  Eu- 
rope looked  with  the  most  intense  interest,  from  the 
possibility  ihat  the  drama  of  the  revolution  might 
not  end  in  this  scene,  but  lead  to  a  general  war ; 
which  happily,  however,  has  not  been  the  case. 
The  citadel  was  literally  razed  to  the  ground ;  but 
now,  at  the  distance  of  two  years  and  a  hal^  it  ex- 
hibits considerable  symptoms  of  restoration.  The 
underground  communications  conveyed  the  idea  of 
great  strength ;  and  we  here  saw  the  apartments 
occupied  by  General  Chasse.  The  perfect  silence 
and  solitariness  of  the  extensive  grassy  area,  and  of 
the  adjacent  country,  over  which  the  death-bearing 
shell  once  traced  its  fiery  path  in  every  direction 
in  the  sky,  and  the  quiet  repose  of  the  neighbour- 
ing city,  and  its  superb  cathedral-tower,  seen  in  the 
sultry  atmosphere  of  an  intensely  hot  and  brilliant 
afternoon,  excited  those  powerfully  contrasted  feel- 
ings, which  can  scarcely  be  realised  but  on  the 
very  locality  of  great  events.  The  storm  of  human 
passions,  more  terrible  than  any  elemental  war,  was 
now  hushed  into  a  calm ;  and  the  very  stillness  that 
reigned  around  seemed  eloquent  to  tell  of  the  mad- 
ness and  folly  of  mankind. 

On  our  way  to  Brussels,  having  passed  through 
Waelham,  one  of  the  principal  scenes  of  the  revo- 
lutionary conflict  between  the  Dutch  and  Belgians, 
we  stopped  for  the  night  at  Mechlin,  or  Malines, 
which  is  an  open,  handsome  town,  with  lofty  and 
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spacious  houses,  having  the  usual  antique  gable* 
end  fix>nts  with  squared  edges;  and  in  this  land 
of  fitir  cities,  Mechlin  made  less  impression  on 
us,  only  in  consequence  of  the  very  fine  towns  we 
had  already  seen*  It  is  distant  about  twelve  miles 
from  Antwerp.  In  1672,  in  the  war  which  issued 
in  the  rejection  of  the  Spanish  yoke  by  the  seven 
Provinces  of  Holland,  and  in  the  confirmation  of 
the  bondage  of  the  other  Netherlands,  this  town 
was  the  scene  of  the  most  unprovoked  and  brutal 
cruelties  of  the  soldiers  of  the  notorious  Alva. 

The  cathedral  is  the  metropolitan  church  of  Bel- 
gium: its  massy  tower,  of  extraordinary  height, 
would  have  been  almost  a  second  Babel,  had  the 
original  design  for  its  elevation  been  executed ;  but 
though  unfinished,  it  is  still  a  sufficiently  towering 
monument  of  ecclesiastical  ambition.  This  church 
is  certainly  a  magnificent  edifice,  and  one  of  the  most 
striking  we  had  seen,  for  its  architecture,  its  sta- 
tues, and  its  remarkable  pulpit,  which  is  an  enor- 
mous mass  of  carved  wood,  adorned  with  figures. 

On  the  continent  you  are  continually  reminded, 
in  some  way  or  other,  of  war:  on  our  return 
from  the  church,  a  detachment  of  soldiers  was 
marching  through  the  town,  escorting  a  train  of 
artillery,  each  piece  of  cannon  being  drawn  on  a 
carriage  by  six  horses;  we  could  not  but  reflect 
with  grateful  pleasure  on  the  isolation  of  our  own 
land  from  foreign  enemies,  and  the  consequent  ex- 
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emption  it  enjoys  from  the  necessity  of  being  always 
io  a  hostile  attitude. 

The  country  from  Antwerp  to  this  place  was 
highly  cultivated,  and  the  harvest  abundant ;  the 
chief  difference  between  the  appearance  of  the 
landscape  here  and  in  many  parts  of  England 
being  the  very  frequent  rows  of  trees,  and  the 
want  of  hedges  by  the  road  side.  The  head-dress 
of  the  Flemish  women,  and  the  diligence,  drawn 
by  three  horses,  also  gave  the  scene  a  foreign  air. 
In  going  from  Mechlin  to  Brussels  we  passed 
through  Vilvorde,  by  the  immense  House  of  Cor- 
rection, which  will  contain  as  many  as  two  thou- 
sand  prisoners.  This  prison,  the  extent  of  which 
looks  rather  ominous  for  the  morals  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, is  s^d  to  be  a  model  of  organisation 
and  administration  in  general,  and  almost  re- 
sembles a  town,  in  the  multitude  of  its  work- 
shops, in  which  a  great  variety  of  articles  are 
manubctured.  It  was  at  Vilvorde  that  William 
Tyndale,  the  zealous  English  reformer,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  first  English  version  of  the 
Scriptures,  was  strangled,  and  his  body  burnt  to 
ashes,  after  he  had  been  long  confined  in  prison, 
at  the  instigation  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  court. 
He  died  repeatedly  and  ferventiy  praying,  ^  Lord, 
open  the  King  of  England's  eyes  I'  As  we  ad- 
vanced, the  country  assumed  a  more  undulating 
appearance,  with  agreeable  slopes  and  hills  covered 
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with  villages  and  villas.  The  steanMsaniage  from 
Brussels  to  Mechlin  was  passing  rapidly  along,  on 
our  left,  performing  the  distance,  which,  by  llie 
road  we  came,  was  eleven  or  twelve  miles,  in  half 
an  hour.  The  good  people  of  Antwerp,  it  seems, 
are  cherishing  golden  visions  from  the  progress  of 
the  rail*road  system  in  Belgium ;  some  being  wil- 
ling to  predict  that  it  will  recall  to  their  city  a 
prosperity  which  may  be  paralleled  with  that  which 
it  enjoyed  in  the  most  prosperous  times  of  the 
Burgundian  and  the  Spanish  dominion. 

Within  two  miles  of  Brussels  is  the  village  of  Lae« 
ken,  and  the  royal  palace  of  Sckoenberg,  which  an- 
swers well  to  its  name,  having  a  handsome  appear- 
ance, and  being  charmingly  situated  on  elevated 
ground.  This  mansion  was  the  occasional  residence 
of  Napoleon,  whose  palaces  were  almost  as  nume- 
rous as  the  apartments  of  those  of  other  monarchs. 
The  interior  is  said  to  be  in  the  most  splendid  style. 
But  one  would  suppose,  from  the  existing  position 
both  of  Belgium  and  of  France,  that  their  kings 
must,  for  some  time  to  come,  feel  as  tiiough  the 
sword  of  Damocles  hung  over  them : — even  the  coins 
which  we  received  in  exchange,  seemed  to  tell  an 
impressive  tale  of  the  uncertainty  of  thrones  and 
dynasties ;  for  on  looking  over  some  pieces,  we  found 
the  heads  of  Louis  XV,  Louis  XVI,  Napoleon, 
Louis  XVIII,  Charles  X,  and  Louis  Philippe. 
On  our  approach  to  Brussels,  the  barges  on  the 
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oaoal, — craDnned  with  people,  the  concourse  as- 
sembled in  a  neighbouring  field,  and  the  crowds 
tb&t  were  pouring  down  that  magnificent  prome- 
nade of  neajriy  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  the 
Altee  Verte,  soon  made  known  to  us  that  we  were 
entering  the  dty,  at  a  time  when,  in  a  place  of  less 
maguitttde,  accommodations  might  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  obtain ; — as  it  was  the  grand  day  of  the  races. 
Whether  thb  amusement  is  here  attended  with  the 
demoralisation  which  has  usually  accompanied  it 
in  England,  I  know  not ;  but  it  certainly  appeared 
for  the  time,  as  much  as  with  us,  to  absorb  all 
other  considerations  among  the  votaries  of  plea- 
sure, and  to  produce  even  a  temporary  suspension 
of  business.  In  London,  every  thing,  whether 
sacred  or  profane,  is  made  to  bow  before  the  great 
Dagon;  but  the  style  of  transacting  business  in 
the  capital  of  Belgium  would  seem  to  be  rather 
different,  and  the  reign  of  Plutus  somewhat  less 
absolute.  Having  occasion  to  go  to  a  banking-house 
at  an  early  hour  in  the  afternoon,  before  the  usual 
time  for  closing  the  doors,  I  found  that  every  thing 
was  at  a  stand,  and  not  a  clerk  to  be  seen :  all  were 
gone  to  the  great  scene  of  attraction,  and  the  reply 
to  my  inquiries  was.  On  est  alU  d  la  course* 

Our  accommodations  at  the  Hotel  de  Brabant^ 
which,  though  badly  situated,  is  a  magnificent  inn, 
were  Car  beyond  what  would  have  satisfied  our  am- 
bition.    I  sallied  forth  to  the  Park,  in  the  intense 
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afternoon  sun,  on  the  important  and  perpetual 
business  of  the  passport;  and,  after  a  very  long  walk, 
found  the  office  of  the  Prussian  ambassador,  for 
we  were  going  into  the  dominions  of  his  sovereign. 
I  was  here  told  that  application  must  first  be  made 
at  the  British  embassy,  where  I  was  informed  that  it 
was  necessary  to  go  to  the  Brussels  police-office.  I 
finished  by  learning  a  lesson,  which  all  travellers  will 
do  well  to  remember ;  that  is,  never  to  take  the 
annoyance  of  the  passport  on  themselves,  but  to 
give  it  to  the  commissioner  of  the  hotel ;  who,  on 
being  told  when  it  will  be  wanted,  is  sure  to  return 
it  at  the  proper  time,  duly  signed,  without  any 
further  trouble  to  the  owner,  and  with  a  small 
charge. 

It  would  require  far  more  than  a  mere  sketch  to 
describe  a  capital  city,  seven  miles  in  circum- 
ference, containing  100,000  inhabitants,  with  ex- 
tensive suburbs  without  the  walls,  many  elegant 
houses,  charming  walks,  ornamental  foimtains, 
spacious  squares  and  areas,  sumptuous  public 
buildings,  magnificent  hotels,  fine  churches,  and 
niunerous  collections  of  the  works  of  art  The 
town  rises  from  the  river  Senne  to  an  eminence  on 
the  east ;  and  though,  in  the  lower  and  more  an- 
cient parts,  many  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
crooked,  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Park 
are  strsdght  and  spacious;  and  in  this  modem 
quarter  there  reigns  an  air  of  taste  and  elegance 
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&r  beyond  any  thing  we  had  seen  in  Belgium. 
The  Place  Royalej  is  a  very  handsome,  uniform 
square,  containing  some  superb  hotels,  and  other 
fine  buildings.  Brussels  has  little  of  that  aspect  of 
decayed  grandeur  which  is  so  striking  in  Antwerp : 
its  well-stocked  and  crowded  markets,  its  numerous 
and  busy  shops,  and  its  frequented  streets ; — the 
cheerfulness  and  beauty  of  its  more  modem 
parts,  and  the  bustle  and  activity  which  prevail 
throughout,  conspire  to  form  a  scene  of  liveliness 
and  of  traffic,  which  well  harmonizes  with  its  im- 
portance as  the  metropolis  of  this  fine  country. 
Though,  like  the  other  great  cities,  it  has  fallen 
from  its  ancient  commercial  importance,  it  still 
carries  on  manu&ctures  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Belgium  is  remarkable  for  the  splendour  of  its 
municipal  edifices ;  and  the  noble  Town-House  of 
this  city,  which  forms  one  side  of  the  magnificent 
oblong  called  the  Grande  Ptetce^  and  rears  its  beau- 
tiful gothic  steeple  to  the  height  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty  feet,  has  been  the  pride  of  Brussels 
for  three  or  four  centuries.  Afber  dark,  the  time 
was  curiously  indicated  by  the  illumination  of  the 
single  existing  hour  on  the  surface  of  the  clock, 
smaller  figures  being  used  for  the  minutes. 

The  church  of  St  Gudule  is  truly  magnificent  : 
its  rich  and  beautiful  storied  windows,  some  of 
which  are  commemorative  of  Charles  V. ;  its  sta- 
tues;  its  sepulchral  monmnents;  its  altars;   its 
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with  villages  and  villas.  The  steaiiMsirriage  bom 
Brussels  to  Mechlin  was  passing  rapidly  along,  on 
our  left,  perfonning  the  distanee,  which,  hy  the 
road  we  came,  was  eleven  or  twelve  miles,  in  faaif 
an  hour.  The  good  people  of  Antwerp,  it  seems, 
are  cherishing  golden  visions  from  the  progress  of 
the  rail^road  system  in  Belgium ;  some  being  wit- 
ling to  predict  that  it  will  recall  to  their  city  a 
prosperity  which  may  be  paralleled  with  that  which 
it  enjoyed  in  the  most  prosperous  times  of  the 
Burgundian  and  the  Spanish  dominion. 

Within  two  miles  of  Brussels  is  the  village  of  Lae^ 
ken,  and  the  royal  palace  of  Schoenberg,  which  an- 
swers well  to  its  name,  having  a  handsome  appear* 
ance,  and  being  charmingly  situated  on  elevated 
ground.  This  mansion  was  the  occasional  residence 
of  Napoleon,  whose  palaces  were  almost  as  nuroe^ 
rous  as  the  apartments  of  those  of  other  monarchs. 
The  interior  is  said  to  be  in  the  most  splendid  style. 
But  one  would  suppose,  from  the  existing  position 
both  of  Belgium  and  of  France,  that  their  kings 
must,  for  some  time  to  come,  feel  as  though  the 
sword  of  Damocles  hung  over  them  :-.-even  the  coins 
which  we  received  in  exchange,  seemed  to  tell  an 
impressive  tale  of  the  uncertainty  of  thrones  and 
dynasties ;  for  on  looking  over  some  pieces,  we  found 
the  heads  of  Louis  XV,  Louis  XVI,  Napoleon, 
Louis  XVIII,  Charles  X,  and  Louis  Philippe. 

On  our  approach  to  Brussels,  the  barges  on  the 
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numerous  chapels,  of  which  several  are  quite  gor- 
geous ;  and  its  ornaments  in  general,  render  it  ex- 
ceedingly striking.     The  pulpit  is  the  finest  in  all 
the  Netherlands,  and  is  a  most  extraordinary  work; 
it  is  less  massy  than  that  at  Mechlin,  but  far  more 
exquisite  and  costly ;  and  If  the  sermons  preached 
in  it  bear  any  analogy  to  the  rostrum  from  which 
they  are  delivered,  they  must  indeed  be  of  no 
common  order.     It  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  carving, 
in  oak,  representing  the  banishment  of  our  first  pa- 
rents from  Eden  by  an  angel  with  a  flaming  sword : 
death  appears   behind;    and  the  serpent  is  seen 
coiled  round  the  tree  of  knowledge : — ^above,  under 
a  canopy  sustained  by  two  angelic  figures,  are  the 
Virgin,  and  the  child  Jesus,  who  crushes  the  ser- 
pent's head.     The  morning  on  which  our  peram- 
bulations led  us  to  this  temple  of  Romish  splendour, 
happened  to  be  that  of  a  great  festival ;  and  the 
church  was  hung  with  festoons   of  flowers,   and 
many  beautiful  pieces  of  tapestry :  high  mass  had 
commenced  with  great  pomp,  to  the  sound  of  tri- 
umphant music,  and  the  *  full-voiced  choir;*  and 
a  great  number  of  priests,  in  their  mantles  of  em- 
broidery and  gold,  and  in  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
Rome,  were  officiating,  amidst  a  profusion  of  tapers, 
and  those  clouds  of  incense  which  strongly  remind 
the  Protestant  of  the  derogation  which  the  church 
of  Rome  casts  on  Him  whose  intercession  is   so 
beautifully  alluded  to  in   the  Revelation,  as  the 
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much  incense  that  is  offered^  with  the  prayers  of 
alt  saints^  before  the  throne* 

On  looking  at  the  hand-bills  that  were  put  up 
in  the  church,  it  appeared  that  this  was  one  of  the 
fifteen  days  of  the  jubilee  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  designed  to  conunemorate  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  in  1585,  after  the  troubles  of 
the  Low  Countries ;  and  the  translation  of  the  mira- 
culous host,  *  le  tris-Saint  Sacrement  de  Miracle^' 
which  had  been  concealed  to  preserve  it  from  the 
Iconoclasts.  This  event  was  celebrated  by  plenary 
indulgences,  for  certain  specified  good  works  ;  and 
by  the  sermons  of  various  priests,  one  of  which 
was  delivered  aftier  mass  was  over,  with  a  simplicity 
and  fervour  of  manner  that  was  very  interesting : 
it  consisted  of  an  exhortation  to  self-denial,  but  it 
was  the  self-denial  of  meritorious  monkery  and 
penance ;  and  it  was  painftd  to  think  that  a  nume- 
rous and  listening  auditory  should  have  no  means  of 
hearing  a  clear  exposition  of  the  way  of  salvation. 

The  Protestant  religion,  though  rigorously  op- 
posed, had  spread  considerably  in  the  Netherlands 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  V. ;  and  under  the 
yoke  of  Philip  II.  his  son,  the  encroachments  of 
the  Spaniards  on  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and 
the  terror  of  that  tribunal  which  was  no  other  than 
the  inquisition  without  the  name,  produced  a  civil 
war,  which  desolated  the  country  for  many  years. 

•  Rev.  viii. 
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The  murder  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  by  an 
emissary  of  Spain,  in  1584,  did  not  prevent  the 
emancipation  of  the  Batavian  provinces  from  going 
forward;  but,  in  the  southern  states,  the  cause  of 
Spain,  and  of  that  fierce  and  bloody  Romanism 
which  had  emerged  from  the  halls  of  her  Inquisi- 
tion, to  desolate  Christendom,  prevailed,  in  1585, 
by  the  submission  of  the  principal  cities  to  Philip, 
and,  among  them,  Brussels,  where  it  was  a  part  of 
the  conditions,  that  the  Protestants  should  restore 
the  churches  which  they  had  previously  appro- 
priated to  their  own  use :  it  was  to  celebrate  this 
event  that  the  present  festival  was  held. 

It  is  no  violation  of  charity  to  remark,  that  in 
Catholic  countries  the  bulk  of  the  people  commonly 
evince  an  extreme  degree  of  ignorance ;  and  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  how  the  aphorism  that '  ignorance 
is  the  mother  of  devotion,^  though  most  fallacious 
in  itself  may  have  been  pronounced,  by  scepticism, 
over  the  follies  of  superstition.  I  asked  a  woman 
who  was  coming  away  from  kneeling  at  a  shrine  in 
St  Gudule*s,  what  shrine  or  tomb  it  was  ?  The  poor 
woman  seemed  quite  at  a  loss,  and  replied,  Jlfoti- 
sieurjjenesauraisvatis  dire;  demandez  a  Monsieur , 
pointing  to  a  military-looking  personage,  who,  in 
these  Catholic  cathedrals,  marches  about,  furnished 
either  with  a  halbert  or  a  sword,  and  frequently 
with  a  cocked-hat  on  his  head. — The  summary  way 
in  which  even  the  priests  frequently  perform  their 
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private  devotions  in  the  churches,  borders  hard 
upon  the  ludicrous.  At  one  place,  while  look- 
ing at  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  we  suddenly 
heard  a  peculiar  rush  behind  us,  which  caused  us 
to  turn  round:  it  was  a  very  comely  and  well- 
conditioned  priest,  who,  en  passant^  had  &llen  upon 
his  knees,  in  the  twinkUng  of  an  eye,  and  had  as 
suddenly  proceeded  on  his  course  across  the  cathe- 
dral. It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  priest  taking  a 
pinch  of  snuff  on  his  knees,  in  the  church. 

There  are  several  other  fine  churches  in  Brus- 
sels. In  Notre  Dame  de  la  Chapelle,  the  large  or- 
gan, and  the  beautiful  pulpit,  strike  every  beholder. 
The  Corinthian  portico  of  St  Jacques  is  a  hand- 
some ornament  to  llie  fine  area  of  the  Place  Royale ; 
and  in  the  interior  we  noticed  the  elegance  of  the 
organ,  and  the  beautiful  form  of  the  tabernacle  for 
holding  the  host  In  these,  and  the  other  churches, 
the  Catholic  religion  has  laid  its  usual  embargo  on 
the  fine  arts ;  and  numerous  paintings,  statues,  and 
monuments,  unite  to  throw  around  its  errors  the 
charm  of  whatever  is  beautiful  and  imposing  in 
the  labours  of  the  pencil  and  tiie  chiseL  During 
the  revolutionary  conflict  between  the  Dutch  and 
the  Belgian  troops,  the  Place  Royale  was  one  of 
the  principal  scenes  of  action,  and  some  of  the 
sumptuous  buildings  in  the  square  were  perforated 
through  and  through  with  cannon-balls.  The 
Park,  which  is  close  by  the  Place  Royale,  is  the 
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most  delightful  part  of  this  fine  city,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  splendid  edifices ;  among  which  are  the 
Royal  Palace,  and  that  of  the  Prince  of  Orange ; 
and  on  the  opposite  side,  is  the  Palace  of  the 
States-General,  or  Parliament-house,  occupying 
the  centre  of  a  magnificent  street,  which  forms,  on 
the  north-eastern  end  of  the  Park,  a  noble  facade. 
The  garden  of  the  Park  combines  in  some  measure 
the  symmetry  of  the  French  with  the  ease  and  va- 
riety of  the  English  style,  and  is  ornamented  with 
fountains,  basins,  and  statues  of  admirable  sculp- 
ture, while  the  deep  umbrageous  foliage  of  some 
parts  furnishes  a  grateful  shelter  from  the  heat  of 
a  July  sun.  An  incident  which  occurred  here, 
shows  how  easily  princes  may  acquire  popularity. 
Peter  the  Great,  when  at  Brussels,  in  1717,  sat 
down  to  regale  hitnself  with  wine,  on  the  margin 
of  one  of  the  basins :  this  circumstance  has  been 
commemorated  by  an  inscription,  in  which  it  is 
said,  Petrua  Alewtowitx^  Czar  MoacowiiB^  aquam 
hujus  fantis  nobUitatntf  libatovino!  Had  Peter 
not  been  a  reformer,  rather  than  a  saint,  surely  this 
basin  might  have  served  all  the  churches  in  Brus- 
sels with  holy  water. 

Every  one  who  visits  this  metropolis,  goes  to 
see  the  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  which  is 
uninhabited,  and  remains  exactly  in  the  state  in 
which  it  was  at  his  last  visit  in  1830,  when  he 
came  to  Brussels  in  hope  of  quelling  the  insur- 
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rection.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  splendour  and 
costly  ornament,  and  forms  no  mean  item  in  the 
loss  which  the  House  of  Nassau  has  suffered  by 
the  revolution.  Visitors  slide,  rather  than  walk, 
in  cloth  slippers,  over  a  suite  of  thirteen  or  four- 
teen superb  apartments,  the  floors  of  which  are 
of  beautifully  inlaid  wood,  and  of  the  highest 
polish,  being  as  smooth  as  glass.  Several  of  the 
rooms  are  lined  with  marble,  and  rich  satin  hang- 
ings; and  the  whole  suite  is  furnished  in  the  most 
costly  manner.  Magnificent  candelabras,  orna- 
ments of  lapis-lazuli  and  marble,  rich  and  splen- 
did articles  of  upholstery,  and  some  valuable 
presents  firom  Russia,  all  of  which  are  in  the  most 
perfect  state  of  preservation,  attest  the  wealth, 
taste,  and  connexions  of  the  late  owner  of  this 
princely  residence;  who  built  it,  we  understood, 
a  few  years  before  the  revolution,  from  his  own 
private  resources,  for  himself  and  his  Russian 
princess.  There  are  some  good  paintings,  and 
among  others,  a  very  fine  one  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas;  who  is  here  represented  as  a  very 
elegant  young  man,  and  extremely  different  from 
the  impressions  we  should  be  apt  to  form  in 
England  of  the  despotic  Czar,  who  has  so  tyranni- 
cally crushed  the  poor  Poles,  and  endeavoured  to 
exterminate  from  among  them  the  very  name  of 
national  freedom.  Before  the  Belgian  revolution, 
the  royal  family  and  the  court  were  accustomed  to 
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reside  alternately  at  Brussels  and  at  the  Hague ; 
the  States-general  were  also  holden,  by  turns,  at 
each  place. 

The   Palace  of  the  States-General   is  a  very 
handsome    and    commodious    edifice,     with    an 
Ionic  portico,   and  worthy  to  be  the  seat  of  a 
nation's  government     Spacious  staircases  lead  to 
the    chambers:    that  of  the  peers  is  small,  but 
richly    fitted  up;   and  that  of  the  deputies,   in 
which  the  throne  is  placed,  is  much  larger,  and 
extremely  elegant.     One  of  the  private  rooms  con- 
tains a  painting  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  the 
wounding  of  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  there  is  also  a 
much  finer  picture  of  the  battle  of  Nieuport,  in 
which   Prince  Maurice,  son  of  the  murdered  Wil- 
liam of  Orange,    obtained   a   signal  victory,   in 
1600,  over  Albert  of  Austria,  who  had  married  the 
Infanta  of  Spain,  and  received  the  prombe  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands  from  her  father 
Philip  11.     A  few  years  afterwards,  Spain  was  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the 
Northern  Provinces. 

The  Museum,  which  is  in  the  former  palace  of 
the  governors  of  Belgium,  under  the  Austrian  do- 
minion, was  closed;  but  some  of  us  had  seen  it 
on  a  former  visit :  it  contains  a  valuable  collection 
of  Flemish  paintings,  and  some  sculptures :  there 
is  also  a  library  of  one  hundred  thousand  volumes, 
and  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  in  which  may  be 
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seen  some  curious  relics  of  the  ancient  times  of  the 
Netherlands ;  also  a  collection  of  philosophical  and 
agricultural  instruments,  and  rarious  kinds  of 
models. 

On  the  20th  of  November  1834,  a  University 
was  instituted  at  Brussels,  with  the  title  of  VUni" 
versiie  Libre  de  Belgique,  which  is  designed  to 
furnish  an  education  in  all  the  branches  that  are 
preparatory  to  any  of  the  professions.  At  present 
the  lectures  are  delivered  in  some  apartments  of 
the  Town-Hall ;  but  I  was  informed  by  one  of  the 
professors  that  they  are  in  hopes  of  having  a  new 
edifice  expressly  for  the  object,  somewhere  in  the 
neighboinrhood  of  the  Park,  and  to  harmonize  with 
the  style  of  building  which  prevails  in  that  elegant 
and  attractive  part  of  the  city.  In  this  University 
there  are  five  faculties,  namely — ^philosophy  and 
letters ;  natural  and  mathematical  sciences ;  law ; 
political  and  administrative  sciences ;  and  medicine. 
The  council  is  chosen  by  the  subscribers,  and  com- 
posed of  eleven  members,  in  whom  the  government 
of  the  institution  is  vested  The  professors  are 
about  twenty-five  in  number,  besides  agreges,  or 
additional  teachers:  at  seventy  years  of  age,  or 
after  twenty  years  of  service,  they  are  to  become 
emerUh  tu^d  to  be  entitled  to  a  pension  for  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives.  The  students  are  admitted 
at  sixteen  years  old,  but  exceptions  may  occur  in 
favour  of  those  who  have  not  attained  that  age. 
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A  fee  of  registration,  of  the  amount  of  fifteen 
francs,  is  paid  annually  by  each  student ;  and  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  francs,  or  about  eight  pounds, 
annually  paid,  admits  to  all  the  courses  of  any  one 
faculty  ;_fi%  additional  francs,  entitle  the  student  to 
add  one  or  more  courses,  in  other  faculties.  Prizes 
are  annually  distributed  for  excellence.  In  the 
foundation  of  this  free  institution,  may  be  traced 
the  progress  of  public  opinion  in  Belgium,  with 
regard  to  popery.  The  Catholic  University, 
recently  established,  by  the  Belgic  bishops,  at 
Mechlin,  is  entirely  exdusive :  all  the  functionaries 
must  be  Roman  Catholics,  and  must  take  an  oath 
of  obedience  to  the  episcopal  body. 
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LETTER  III. 


Koad  through  the  forest  of  Soif^nies — Waterloo — Carnage  at  this 
ana  the  preceding  battles — Road  to  Narnnr — Country  near  tbe 
city — Its  ritaation —>  Churches,  incloding  the  Cathedral  — 
Height*— Sunday  fair — F6ta  de  la  Sainte  Vierge — Historical 
Sketch,  from  the  Roman  la vasion^  Battle  between  Cesar  and 
the  Nerrii— -Frankisb  dominion— Dependence  on  the  £mpire— > 
Petty  States — House  of  Burgundy — Spanish  connexion  and 
dominion — Charles  V. — Philip  11.^-William  of  Nassau — Cruel 
penecntions — ^Atrocities  of  Alva — Union  of  Utrecht — Assassi- 
nation of  William — ^Ancient  opulence  of  the  Cities  of  Brabant 
and  Flanders — Archduke  Albert — Louis  XIV.  and  the  Triple 
Alliance— War  of  tbe  Spanish  succession — Peace  of  Utrecht<— 
Aastrian  dominion — Incorporation  with  France—United  King- 
dom of  the  Netherlands — Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg,  first  King 
of  the  Belgians. 

Mt  dear  Friend:  Tbe  Namur  road  led  us  to 
Waterloo  through  part  of  the  ancient  Arduenna, 
mentioned  by  Caesar, — now  the  forest  of  Soignies. 
The  village  church  is  an  affecting  spectacle,  its  walls 
being  lined  with  marble  slabs,  to  the  memory  of  the 
officers  who  fell  on  the  melancholy  field  of  Britain's 
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glory.  At  Mont  St  Jean,  a  mnall  hamlet,  upwards 
of  a  mile  farther  on,  the  road  gradually  rises ;  and  at 
the  distance  of  another  half-mile,  you  come  to  the 
farmhouse,  which  was  the  key  to  the  British  posi- 
tion, being  the  centre  round  which  the  allied  army 
was  arranged  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  quadrant, 
across  the  two  diverging  roads  leading  from  Mont  St 
Jean,  to  Nivelles  and  Genappe*  You  now  lose  sight 
of  the  forest,  and  an  ascent  conducts  to  the  ridge 
along  which  the  British  army  was  placed.  The  road 
to  Genappe  crosses  the  position  of  its  centre,  where 
stood  the  tree,  now  cut  down,  near  which  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  his  staff  were  posted,  between  two 
sand-banks,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  action. 
Near  the  same  spot  are  two  monuments,  one  to  Colo- 
nel Gordon,  and  the  other  to  the  officers  of  the  Ger- 
man legion,  who  here  felL 

In  the  distance,  on  the  leflk,  is  pointed  out  the  wood 
from  which,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  the  Prussians 
emerged  to  extinguish  the  last  ray  of  hope  for  the 
French  army,  and  to  inspire  the  British  for  the  final 
effort  of  the  dreadful  struggle.  On  the  right, 
marking  the  spot  where  the  Prince  of  Orange  was 
wounded,  is  a  mound  from  the  summit  of  which 
those  of  us  who  were  here  before,  obtained  a  com- 
manding view  of  the  field.  This  huge  pyramid,  if 
left  as  a  mere  earthen  tumulus,  without  being  crown- 
ed by  the  Belgic  lion,  would  have  remained,  in  all 
future  time,  a  most  impressive  monument  to  the 
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thousaads  of  the  slain ;  for  it  is  no  less  than  two 
hundred  feet  high,  which  is  the  elevation  of  the 
barrow  of  Alyattes,  in  Asia  Minor,  probably  the 
largest  in  the  world. 

Tlie  road  led  close  by  La  Haye  Sainte,  near 
which  &rm-house  the  terrible  conflict  took  place, 
between  the  British  troops  and  the  imperial  guard 
of  Napoleon;  and  at  a  distance,  on  the  right,  in 
the  middle  of  the  valley,  was  the  ch&teau  of  Hou- 
gomont,  the  scene  of  a  most  murderous  ^d  con- 
tinued conflict,  and  the  spot  where  a  number  of  the 
wounded  of  both  armies  perished  in  flames.  This 
chateau  lay  between  the  original  positions  of  the 
two  armies;  and  behind  it  was  placed  the  second 
division  of  the  French,  under  Jerome  Bonaparte, 
who  began  the  battle  by  an  attack  on  the  British 
troops,  which  was  accompanied  with  a  dreadful  fire 
of  artillery.  We  now  passed  the  little  inn  of  La 
Belle  Alliance,  near  the  place  where  the  road 
crossed  the  centre  of  the  position  of  the  French 
army;  and  where  Napoleon  remained  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  battle,  till  he  made  his  last 
charge  at  the  head  of  his  imperial  guards. 

This  battle  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
memorable  that  ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  the 
world ;  whether  we  consider  the  elements  that  min- 
gled in  it,  or  the  magnitude  of  its  results.  It  pre- 
sented the  spectacle  of  the  flower  of  European  ar- 
mies, combined  to  give  a  mortal  blow  to  the  insufler- 
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able  ambition  of  the  mighty  Goliath  of  war,  who  for 
so  many  years  had  been  the  terror  of  all  Europe ; 
and  had  kept  the  continent  in  awe  by  the  thunder  of 
his  arms*  It  was  the  last  storm  raised  by  that  great 
disturber  of  the  world ;  and  it  was  signally  marked 
by  the  fury  with  which  it  raged ;  for  nothing  could 
exceed  tiie  terrific  violence  of  the  French  charges, 
the  indomitable  steadiness  and  energy  with  which 
they  were  repelled  by  the  British,  or  the  destructive 
reprisals  taken  by  the  Prussians,  for  their  defeat  at 
Ligny,  on  the  retreating  French.  And  the  conse- 
quences of  this  sanguinary  conflict  were  nothing 
less  than  the  final  down&ll  of  Napoleon,  the  pacifi- 
cation of  the  continent,  and  the  elevation  of  Britain 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  influence  among  the  powers 
of  Europe.  The  guide  who  conducted  some  of  us 
on  a  former  visit  to  this  field  of  blood,  then  crowned 
with  the  fruits  of  harvest,  said  that  he  made  one 
of  about  four  thousand  persons  who  were  em- 
ployed, for  a  whole  week,  in  burying  the  slain  ! 

It  is  computed  that,  in  tins  battie,  which  took 
place  on  the  I8th  of  June,  1815,  and  that  of 
Ligny  on  the  16th,  the  carnage  amounted  to  no 
less  than  about  seventy  thousand  men, — an  awfiil 
example  of  the  ravages  of  war,  and  awakening  the 
appalling  reflection  that  these  myriads  of  human 
souls  were  hurried  into  eternity,  and  the  presence 
of  their  Judge,  reeking  with  each  other's  blood, 
and  often  breathing  the  most  malignant  passions ; — 
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for  the  French  and  Prussians  gave  each  other  no 
quarter ! 

The  sudden  cry  of  battle,  at  night; — the  ex- 
citement it  occasioned  in  Brussels  during  a  splendid 
ball,  and  the  hastening  of  the  military*  from  the 
gay  circle  to  the  field  of  slaughter,  have  been  im- 
pressively compared  to  the  ^'  knell  of  death,"  pro- 
ducing consternation  in  the  midst  of  a  <<  marriage 
festival :" 

And  there  was  moanting  in  hot  hute :  the  steed. 
The  mmtering  squadron,  and  the  clattering  car. 
Went  pouriDg  forward  with  impetuous  speed, 
And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war ; 
And  the  deep  thunder,  peal  on  peal  afar ; 
And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drum 
Roused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star ! 

And  Ardennes  waves  above  them  her  green  leaves. 

Dewy  with  nature's  tear-drops,  as  they  pass. 

Grieving,  if  au(^t  inanimate  e*er  grieves, 

Over  the  unretnming  brave, — alas  ! 

Ere  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  grass 

Which  now  beneath  them,  but  above  shall  grow 

In  its  next  verdure,  when  this  fiery  mass 

Of  living  valour,  rolling  on  the  foe, 

And  burning  with  high  hope,  shall  moulder  cold  and  low  ! 

A    road,   upwards   of   forty  miles   in    length, 

*  Though  the  recent  advantages  and  the  approach  of  Bona- 
parte must  have  been  too  well  known  to  admit  of  turprite  in  the 
army,  it  is  easy  to  suppose  that  the  nearness  of  the  seat  of  war 
would  produce  a  great  sensition  at  Brussels* 
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and  passing  through  Genappe  and  Quatre-Bras, 
continued  across  a  well -cultivated  but  unen- 
closed country,  to  Namur.  On  arrivmg  at  Som- 
breffe  we  learned  that  a  kind  of  patois  here 
begins  to  be  spoken.  The  blue  frocks  of  the 
peasants  in  this  neighbourhood  appear  to  be  a 
sort  of  characteristic  costume.  The  country  be- 
came more  and  more  open, — ^hills  with  fine  valleys 
succeeding  each  other,  beautifully  interspersed 
with  villages ;  and  as  we  approached  Namur,  the 
fields  along  the  slopes,  on  the  right,  presented  the 
appearance  of  pieces  of  patchwork,  and  were  de- 
lightfully studded  with  cottages. 

Namur  is  romantically  situated,  between  two  lofiy 
hills,  at  the  junction  of  the  Mouse  and  the  Sambre : 
and  the  fortifications,  situated  on  tiie  heights,  ap- 
pear very  strong,  and  give  the  town  a  warlike  air. 
It  seems  to  be  a  place  of  deep  superstition : — some 
of  the  churches  are  very  showy  and  tawdry;  and  in 
one  was  the  profane  inscription,  applied  to  the 
Virgin,  Peccatorum  Refugiam :  nor  was  there  in 
these  temples  any  lack  of  holy  relics,  or  of  people 
confessing  to  the  priests.  The  cathedral  is  an 
elegant  structure  in  the  Grecian  style,  with  a 
handsome  dome  and  portico.  There  are  some  fine 
paintings  in  the  interior,  and  a  beautiful  pavement 
of  black  and  grey  marble ;  and  the  two  pulpits,  of 
light  bluish  marble,  with  the  imitation  of  hangings 
above  them,  have  an  elegant  effect    There  was  a 
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money-box  here  for  the  benefit  of  this  cathedral, 
and,— as  the  inscription  on  it  stated,  «*-for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  offerings  of  those  who  eat  meat  in  Lent. 
The  church  of  the  Jesuits,  the  interior  of  which, 
we  understood,  is  a  still  finer  specimen  of  archi- 
lecture,  was  closed 

This  town,  compared  with  those  we  had  visited, 
is  in  general  of  mean  appearance,  though  in  the 
central  part  there  are  a  number  of  very  good  shops : 
the  people  were  of  a  different  character  from  those 
we  had  seen,  and  much  less  polished ;  and  a  good 
deal  of  begging  seemed  to  be  going  on.  The  mar- 
ble quarries,  and  mines  of  iron  and  copper  in  the 
neighbourhood,  employ  many  of  the  population.  The 
number  of  bright  brass  kettles  which  are  carried 
about  by  the  women  for  household  purposes,  and  the 
vessels  of  the  same  metal,  which  abound  in  the  cot- 
tages of  the  poor,  form  a  striking  feature  of  this  city 
and  its  vicinity.  On  a  survey  of  the  exterior  of  the 
town,  it  appeared  highly  fortified,  surrounded  by  a 
moat  where  it  is  not  flanked  by  the  river ;  and  the 
ramparts,  on  one  side^  are  of  such  an  immense  height 
as  to  give  it  a  very  curious  and  imposing  aspect 
Some  parts  of  the  rampartsform  an  agreeable  prome- 
nade; and  in  one  spot  is  a  small  showy  chapel  of 
the  Vir^n,  contuning  a  multitude  of  offerings  like 
those  we  had  noticed  at  other  places,  such  as 
waxen  legs,  arms,  and  images  of  children;  also 
crutches,  bandages,  and  little  pictures.    A  number 
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of  female  devotees  were  kneeling,  both  within  and 
without  this  small  building. 

On  the  sabbath,  we  could  make  no  public  im- 
provement of  the  day,  as  there  was  no  Protestant 
worship  in  the  town.  Whether  it  were  our  fancy  or 
not,  we  certainly  thought  that  after  we  had  let  the 
servant  who  had  waited  on  us  know  we  were 
Protestants,  she  behaved  in  a  manner  which  indi> 
cated  considerable  antipathy  towards  us. — Almost 
every  shop  in  the  town  was  open  throughout  the 
day,  and  a  sort  of  fair  was  held  ;  the  houses  were 
decorated  with  flowers,  and  placards  announced  a 
comedy  to  be  performed  at  the  theatre.  On  the 
approach  of  the  evening,  we  found  that  the  festival 
of  the  Virgin  was  to  be  celebrated.  An  altar  was 
dressed  up  in  the  street  close  to  our  inn,  by  the 
inmates  of  a  boarding  school,  and  lighted  candles 
were  placed  on  it,  with  beautiful  flowers  and  shrubs. 
The  procession,  of  which  we  had  a  complete  view 
from  our  windows,  soon  came  up :  first  were  women, 
strewing  evergreens ;  a  priest,  bearing  a  high  cross, 
followed,  and  little  boys  on  each  side  carrying  long 
lighted  tapers :  then  came  about  twenty  or  thirty 
priests,  chanting ;  and,  beneath  a  canopy,  a  figure  of 
the  Virgin,  dressed  in  a  costly  manner,  was  borne 
on  the  shoulders  of  ten  or  twelve  men :  next  were 
about  thirty  little  girls  in  white,  with  wreaths  of 
flowers  round  their  heads,  from  which  hung  white 
veils  reaching  to  the  ground  behind  them :  these 
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children  walked  two  and  two,  bearing  between 
them  baskets  filled  with  flowers,  which  they  threw 
around  the  altar,  where  the  procession  rested.  A 
band  of  music,  and  incense  thrown  high  in  the  air 
from  censers,  prepared  the  way  for  the  host,  which 
was  carried  by  a  dignitary  under  a  canopy  of  crim- 
son velvet,  trimmed  with  gold  fringe  and  plumes  of 
white  feathers :  then  followed  a  number  of  men, 
bearing  lighted  tapers  more  than  a  yard  in  length ; 
and  a  multitude  of  people  closed  the  procession. 
When  the  priest  walked  from  under  the  canopy  to 
elevate  the  host  at  the  altar,  all  the  crowd  fell  on 
their  knees.  After  a  number  of  prayers  and  cere- 
monies, the  affair  ended.  Such  was  the  sabbath 
in  this  city  of  christianised  heathenism  t 

Namur  has  often  been  the  scene  of  bloody  con- 
flicts; and  its  neighbourhood  is  remarkable,  as 
having  been  the  theatre  of  one  of  the  most  violent 
struggles  between  theRomans  and  the  Belgic  Gauls. 
Every  school-boy,  who  has  had  Caesar  in  his  hand,  re- 
members the  words  in  the  opening  of  the  Commen- 
taries on  the  Gallic  War,  in  which,  speaking  of  the 
different  nations  of  Gaul,  the  Roman  conqueror 
describes  the  people  whose  country  was  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  identical  with  the  new  kingdom  of 
Leopold,  by  saying,  horwn  omnium  fortiasimi  aunt 
Belgis.  The  words  lea  bravea  Belgea  were  uttered, 
we  observed,  on  various  occasions,  by  travellers^ 
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and  sometimes  when  military  were  in  view; — 
though  generally  by  way  of  joke. 

Rome,  by  her  invincible  arms,  brought  into  no- 
tice  nations  previously  unknown  to  fiune;  and  the 
Belgie,  like  many  other  tribes  whose  history  begins 
with  their  subjugation,  paid  dearly  for  their  place 
in  the  Roman  annals.  They  did  not,  indeed, 
tamely  yield  to  the  eagles  of  Cssar;  but  formed 
against  him  a  general  confederacy :  and  the  battle 
on  which  the  fate  of  their  country  ultimately  de- 
pended, which  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sambre,  not  far  firom  Namur,  was  obstinate  and 
bloody.  Caesar  describes  it  minutely  in  his  second 
book  of  the  Gallic  war ;  and  his  language  indicates 
that  the  bravery  with  which  this  oppressed  people 
resisted  their  ambitious  invader,  excited  his  ad- 
miration** Nothing,  however,  could  save  them 
from  his  iron  grasp ;  for  in  this  engagement  the 
Nervii,  the  most  warlike  of  all  the  Belgic  tribes, 
were  almost  totally  annihilated,  and  the  waters  of 
the  Sambre  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  nearly 
sixty  thousand  warriors,  who  fell  victims  to  the 
Roman  sword* 

The  numerous  northern  hordes  that  swept  like 
a  flood  over  the  Roman  empire,  diffused  themselves 
to  the  Gallic  provinces ;  and  towards  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century,  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  sue- 

.•  Caet.    De  Bello  GalUoo,  ii.  27. 
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ceeded  in  destroying  the  last  remnants  of  the 
Roman  domination  in  GauL  By  the  end  of  the 
seventh  oentary,  the  Prankish  monarchy  had  ex- 
tended itself,  with  the  Christian  religion,  over  the 
Netherlands,  and  they  subsequently  formed  a  part 
of  the  overshadowing  empire  of  Charlemagne;  on 
tfie  division  of  which  among  his  successors,  these 
provinces  became  chiefly  dependent  on  Germany. 
In  the  course  of  time,  the  more  powerful  vassals 
rendered  themselves  almost  independent  of  the 
imperial  crown;  and  in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth, 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  Low  Countries  were 
broken  up  into  a  number  of  petty  states,  the  go- 
vernors of  which  were  connected  partly  with  the 
Empire,  and  partly  with  France.  An  incessant 
struggle  was  kept  up  between  the  encroachments 
of  feudal  tyremny,  and  the  growing  spirit  of  civic 
fineedom;  and,  in  the  conflicts  that  ensued,  the 
warrior-bishops  frequently  bore  no  inconsiderable 
share,  rendering  the  term  milUani,  as  applied  to 
the  church,  somewhat  more  than  a  merely  figurative 
epithet. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  powerful  house  of 
Burgundy  was  in  possession  of  the  greater  part  of 
these  provinces ;  and  they  formed  a  dukedom,  the 
wealth  and  resources  of  which  surpassed  that  of  the 
monarchies  of  Europe^  and  provoked  their  envy. 
The  marriage  of  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  the 
Bold,  the  last  Duke  of  Burgundy,  to  Maximilian, 
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afterwards  Emperor  of  Germany,  brought  the  Ne- 
therlands under  the  dominion  of  Austria.  Philip 
the  Fair,  son  of  Maximilian  and  Mary,  obtained 
with  the  Infanta  the  reversion  of  the  monarchy  of 
Spain ;  and  Charles  V,  the  next  heir,  united,  in 
his  own  person,  the  inheritance  of  the  imperial 
sceptre  of  Germany  and  the  Spanish  crown;  so 
that  the  Netherlands  became  but  an  appendage  to 
these  immense  dominions ;  though,  at  the  acces- 
sion of  Charles,  in  1516,  they  had  acquired  the 
highest  rank  among  commercial  nations,  and  formed 
the  richest  portion  of  an  empire  which  had  known 
no  parallel  since  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 

The  Spanish  connexion  was  to  the  Netherlands 
the  beginning  of  woes  before  unknown :  their  am- 
ple resources  were  drained  to  supply  the  coffers  of 
the  monarch ;  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, which  had  found  a  cradle  among  a  people 
whose  triumphant  commerce  had  imported  a  spirit 
of  inquiry,  were  crushed  to  please  the  ecclesiastics. 
Charles,  with  a  policy  not  uncommon  among 
princes,  tolerated,  in  one  part  of  his  dominions,  a 
religion  which,  in  another,  he  punished  as  a  crime. 
In  Germany,  the  adherents  of  Luther  were  too 
formidable  to  be  put  down;  but,  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, they  were  persecuted  with  the  utmost 
rigour.  The  dungeon, — the  axe,  —the  flames, — the 
burial  of  the  living, — were  all  put  in  requisition  to 
extinguish  heresy  in  its  birth  !     No  age  was  ex- 
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empt,— no  rank  was  screened, — no  sex  was  spared, 
— no  privacy  was  sacred ;  and  this  fine  country  was 
covered  with  lamentation  and  mourning  for  her 
children,  of  whom  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  thousand 
are  computed  to  have  died  martyrs  to  religion, 
during  a  reign  of  forty  years  ! 

Ambition  was  the  ruling  passion  of  Charles,  and 
this  led  him  frequently  to  act  the  despot  ;~but  his 
son,  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  was  pre-eminently  a  bigot : 
he  was  worthy  to  be  the  husband  of  Mary  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  his  ascension  on  the  Spanish  throne  was, 
to  his  Netherland  dominions,  as  the  rising  of  a  malig- 
nant star.  Bom  and  nurtured  in  Spain,  and  possess- 
ing a  temper  harsh  and  gloomy,  he  was  eminently 
fitted  to  be  the  tool  of  priests  and  monks ;  and  he 
completed  the  work  of  persecution  which  his  father 
had  begun.  To  this  end,  fourteen  new  bishoprics 
were  created,  as  additional  centres  of  ecclesias- 
tical power;  and  the  inquisitorial  court  was  made 
to  exert  all  its  fearful  and  appalling  energies  to 
arrest  heresy,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  Spain  itself; 
for  the  relentless  king  sent  orders  that  the  victims 
should  here  be  secretly  destroyed ;  and  the  Princess 
Govemant,  the  Duchess  of  Parma,  was  com- 
manded to  aid  the  movements  of  the  ecclesiastical 
tribunal  with  all  die  force  of  the  civil  power.  Exe- 
cutions took  place  in  all  the  principal  towns  of 
the  southern  Netherlands ;  the  rigour  of  the  inquisi- 
tion produced  public  tumults,  and  partial  insurrec- 
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tions;  one  hundred  thousand  femilies  fled  their 
country,  through  terror  of  its  infernal  machinations ; 
and  the  influence  of  William  of  Nassau,  who  after- 
wards founded  the  Dutch  Republic,  in  resistance  to 
the  Spanish  power,  alone  prevented  these  violent 
measures  of  Philip  from  being  pursued  in  the  north. 
In  1566,  a  confederation  was  organised  against 
this  fierce  and  bigoted  tyrant;  the  inquisition 
was  loudly  denounced,  in  a  public  manifesto, 
which  called  for  a  united  efibrt  to  oppose  it ;  and  a 
spirit  of  discontent  and  revolt  became  general  in 
Flanders.  The  Protestants  assembled  in  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands,  to  hear  the  specJeerSf  as  they 
were  termed ;  and,  among  so  mixed  a  multitude, 
many  were  actuated  by  the  most  ungovernable  pasr 
sions,  and  were  provoked  to  retaliate  on  the  cruel 
despotism  of  Popery,  by  acts  of  outrage  and  vio> 
lence.  William  of  Nassau,  though  firmly  attached 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  was  aware 
that  this  reaction  would  but  infuriate  the  court ;  and 
Antwerp  was,  for  a  while,  preserved  from  these 
ebullitions  by  his  presence:  on  his  departure, 
however,  the  popular  fury  was  no  longer  restrained. 
This  dty  was  the  point  of  union  for  the  three  grand 
denominations  —  the  Calvinists,  Luthei'ans,  and 
Anabaptists :  of  these  an  immense  multitude  broke 
into  the  cathedral,  then  the  richest  in  Christendom 
next  to  St  Peter's  at  Rome,  pillaging  and  destroy- 
ing everything,  including  the  organ,  which  was  the 
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finest  in  existence.  Every  other  church  in  Ant- 
werp, and  over  the  whole  country,  four  hundred 
churches  in  all,  shared  the  same  faXe. 

Alarmed  for  the  consequences  of  his  tyrannic 
severity,  but  still  determined  to  maintain  it,  Philip 
resorted  to  the  sword;  and  in  1567,  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  with  a  veteran  army  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
thousand  men,  and  with  almost  sovereign  power, 
arrived,  from  Spain,  under  the  walls  of  Brussels. 
The  cruelties  of  this  monster  would  fill  a  volume; 
and  his  name  is,  to  this  day,  held  in  detestation  in 
the  Netherlands,  for  the  atrocities  of  which  he  and 
his  council,  called  by  the  people  the  Bloody  Tn-^ 
huncdj  were  guilty.  This  was  the  re-establishment 
of  the  inquisition  in  its  most  terrific  form.  Little 
distinction  was  made  between  the  innocent  and  the 
guilty :  many  wealthy  merchants  were  dragged  ten 
or  twelve  miles  to  trial,  tied  to  a  horse's  tail :  at 
Valenciennes,  fiflky-five  citizens  were  executed  in 
one  day.  Burning,  hanging,  beheading,  and  quar- 
tering, were  common  occurrences;  some  were 
drowned,  for  having  been  once  present  at  Protestant 
worship;  others  put  to  the  rack,  to  induce  them  to 
discover  their  associates ;  various  modes  of  torture 
were  resorted  to^  such  as  screwing  the  culprits  into 
a  machine,  so  as  to  produce  the  most  exquisite 
agony ;  scorching  them  with  hot  irons ;  or  tearing 
them  asunder  by  means  of  horses;  husbands  and 
wives,  parents  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters. 
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were  put  to  death  for  daring  to  afford  each  other 
a  temporary  shelter  from  the  fiiry  of  the  Spaniards ; 
and  the  wretched  people,  driven  to  frenzy  and 
despair,  fled  to  perish  in  the  woods  and  marshes. 
The  whole  extent  of  the  Netherlands  was  one 
wide  scene  of  carnage  and  ruin;  and  the  savage 
Alva,  after  succeeding  in  extirpating,  subduing,  or 
driving  into  exile,  the  greater  part  of  the  Pro- 
testants, boasted  that,  during  the  six  years  of  his 
power,  he  had  caused  the  death  of  eighteen  thou- 
sand heretics  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner ;  about 
fifty  per  day !  As  many  more  individuals  perished 
by  the  sword ;  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  of  the  most  ingenious  and  industrious  of 
the  population,  abandoned  their  native  soil 

For  these  services  Alva  received  a  consecrated 
hat  and  sword  from  Rome  i  His  lust  of  blood  was 
only  equalled  by  his  appetite  for  gold ;  and  this 
afflicted  and  miserable  country  was  now  regarded 
as  so  prostrate,  that  it  would  tamely  endure  the 
most  grinding  and  rapacious  taxation,  as  the  final 
climax  of  injury  and  oppression.  But  if  the  cruel 
butchery  that  had  followed  the  steps  of  this  grim 
and  marble-hearted  tyrant,  exasperated  the  re- 
maining relatives  of  those  that  had  been  put  to 
death,  an  exorbitant  and  ruinous  taxation,  firom 
which  none  were  exempt,  was  felt  by  all ;  and  the 
final  issue,  after  long  and  bloody  wars,  was  the 
emancipation  of  the  seven  northern  provinces  from 
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the  Spanish  yoke,  which  they  virtually  threw  off 
by  the  union  of  Utrecht,  in  1579,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  noble  William,  whom  Alva  had  in 
Tain  sought  to  bring  within  his  power;  or  he 
would,  no  doubt,  have  glutted  hiu  eyes  with  his  exe- 
cution, as  he  had  already  done  with  that  of  William's 
friend.  Count  Egmont,  in  the  great  square  at  Brus- 
sels. Spain,  however,  kept  a  malignant  eye  upon 
her  most  formidable  foe ;  and  after  several  fidlures, 
Baltha&ar  Gerard,  her  last  emissary,  assassinated 
the  Prince  at  Delft.  Notwithstanding  this  car 
lamity,  the  Dutch  Republic  struggled  into  exist- 
ence ;  while  the  Belgic  provinces,  the  wreck  of 
what  they  had  once  been,  were  still  destined  to  re- 
main under  the  disastrous  auspices  of  Spain. 

The  opulence  of  the  cities  of  Brabant  and  Flan- 
ders, in  the  days  of  their  glory,  was  without  previous 
example  in  modem  times ;  and  nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  magnificence  of  the  dresses  adorned  with 
gold  and  diamonds,  the  splendour  of  the  entertdn- 
ments,  and  the  pompous  displays  of  w^lth,  that 
were  common  among  the  princely  merchants  of  these 
trading  towns.  Mechlin, — though  never  like  Bruges, 
or  Antwerp,  the  queen  of  commerce, — on  one  occar 
sion  sent  a  deputation  to  the  latter  city,  consisting 
of  three  hundred  and  twenty-six  horsemen,  richly 
attired  in  satin,  with  a  profusion  of  gold  and  silver 
ornaments;  and  Brussels  deputed  three  hundred 
and  forty,  as  splendidly  clad,   attended  by  seven 
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huge  triumphant  chariots,  and  seventy-eight  others 
of  a  smaller  size ;  and  this  at  a  time  when  carriages 
were  far  from  common.  But  now  the  inquisition, 
and  the  sword,  had  reduced  this  fine  country  to  a 
wilderness;  and  in  their  train  followed  the  ruin  of 
commerce,  with  famine,  disease, — and  even  the  ra* 
vages  of  beasts  of  prey,  which  seemed  almost  to 
have  mistaken  what  were  once  the  finest  parts  of 
the  country,  for  the  savage  desert ;  for  it  is  said 
that  more  than  a  hundred  persons  feU  a  prey  to 
wolves  and  hungry  dogs,  almost  under  the  very 
walls  of  Ghent 

After  the  death  of  Philip  II,  the  Low  Countries 
fell  to  his  son-in-law,  the  Archduke  Albert  of  Aus* 
tria,  in  virtue  of  hk  marriage  with  the  Infante;  but 
on  his  dying  without  issue  in  1621,  they  reverted  to 
Spain.  In  1648^  the  United  Provinces  obtained  a 
ratification  of  their  independence,  by  the  Treaty 
of  Westphalia:  and  twenty  years  afterwards, 
Louis  XIV.,  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  of 
Spain,  compelled  her,  by  his  successes  in  Belgium, 
to  make  vast  sacrifices  of  territory  in  the  treaty  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle ;  and  had  not  England,  Holland, 
and  Sweden,  combined  in  the  Triple  Alliance  to 
throw  up  a  barrier  agsdnst  the  French  monarch, 
the  whole  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  would,  in 
1668,  have  been  overwhelmed  by  his  power.  On 
the  death  of  Charles  11.  of  Spain,  the  war  broke 
out  which  related  to  the  Spanish  succession,  in 
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which  were  inyolved  the  claims  of  the  grandson  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  of  the  Archduke  Charles.  The 
peace  of  Utrecht,  in  which  this  war  terminated,  in 
1719^  consigned  these  provinces  to  Austria;  to 
secure  whose  dominion  over  them,  and  to  prevent 
their  flailing  under  the  power  of  France,  had  been 
the  object  of  the  armed  confederacies  of  the  reigns 
of  William  III.  and  Anne,  of  England.  They  were 
subsequently  overrun,  and  conquered,  by  the  arms 
of  Louis  XV ;  but  were  restored  to  Austria  by  the 
Congress  of  174a  In  1792,  the  French  Revolu- 
tion deprived  Austria  of  the  sovereignty,  and  these 
provinces  were  decreed  an  integral  part  of  the 
French  Republic,  under  the  name  of  Belgium. 
In  1793^  this  afilicted  country,  which  has  so  often 
changed  masters,  was  again  almost  entirely  in  pos- 
session of  the  Austrians ;  but  in  the  following  year, 
it  was  regained  by  the  French,  and  was  once  more 
incorporated  with  France;  under  the  power  of 
which  it  remained  till  the  triumph  of  the  allies  over 
Napoleon,  placed  in  their  hands  the  destinies  of 
Europe;  and  in  1614,  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
erected  Belgium  and  Holland  into  the  United 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  William,  Prince  of  Orange.  This  con- 
nexion lasted  till  1830,  when  the  revolution  placed 
Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg  on  the  throne  of  Bel- 
gium. 
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V'iew  of  Namur— Valley  of  the  Mease^Huy — Aspect  of  the 
country— Liege—Church  of  St.  James,  and  St.  Odi!ia*s  ve- 
ritable eye,  and  eau  b^nite — Cathedral — UnirerBity— Palace 
of  the  Prince- Bishops — View  of  Liege  from  Belle  Vue  — 
Long-continued  clearness  of  the  atmosphere — Payillon  Anglais 
—View  from  one  of  the  bridges — Dialect — Liege  prompt  to  join 
in  the  Revolution  of  1830 — Causes  of  the  Rerolution — Dislike 
of  the  Dutch  connexion — Preference  to  France — Effect  of  the 
previous  French  Revolution^  of  1830— Taxes  of  the  mouture, 
and  abbattage — Political  prosecutions — Van  Maanen — Acts  of 
violence  August  S5— Efforts  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  ineffectual 
— Provisional  government — Dutch  troops  driven  from  Brussels 
— Belgic  Congress — Leopold  elected  king— 'Manifestation  of 
feeling  towards  Romish  ceremonies — Brief  sketch  of  the  history 
of  the  Protestant  religion  in  Belgium — Exterminating  perse- 
cutions— Revival  under  the  Dutch  sway — Check  it  received 
in  1832 — Recent  efforts — Romish  clergy  opposed  to  religious 
freedom. 

My  dear  Friend  :  We  left  Namur  for  Liege,  dis* 
tant  about  forty  miles,  at  six  in  the  morning,  with 
an  atmosphere  clear  and  cloudless,  as  it  had  been 
ever  since  our  landing  in  Belgium.     For  the  first 
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time,  we  dow  traveUed  on  a  macadamised  road,  a 
most  agreeable  relief  after  the  pave,  which,  per* 
haps,  the  lightness  of  the  soil  generally  renders 
necessary.  The  jingling  of  bells  on  the  horses' 
collars  was  now  substituted  for  the  noise  of  the 
wheels  on  the  paved  roads. 

Tlie  city,  with  its  nine  or  ten  spires  and  towers, 
and  overhanging  heights,  had  a  striking  effect,  as 
we  began,  after  crossing  the  Mouse,  to  move  along 
the  truly  charming  and  picturesque  valley,  through 
scenery  of  a  totally  different  character  from  any 
we  had  hitherto  witnessed;  and  constituting  no 
mean  earnest  of  the  beauties  of  the  Rhine.  We 
had  not  gone  £eu*,  before  the  rocks  and  cUfls  re- 
minded us  of  Undercliffe,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ; 
and  the  lofty  crags,  which  sometimes  impended 
over  U&,  luxuriantly  ornamented  with  trees,  or  sur- 
mounted by  a  ch&teau,  or  a  ruin,  formed  a  scene  of 
romantic  beauty.  Indeed,  the  road  from  Namur  to 
Huy  is  altogether  of  the  most  diversified  and  striking 
character,  and  is  justly  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
enchanted  ground  of  Belgium ;  but  this  tract,  and 
the  whole  of  the  valley  from  Namur  to  Maestricht, 
whidi  forms  one  continued  series  of  studies  for  the 
painter,  ought,  we  were  told,  to  be  seen  from  the 
river  itself  though  the  road  all  the  way  to  Liege 
runs  along  its  banks.  We  re-crossed  the  Mouse 
about  the  middle  of  the  day,  having  had  it  on  our 
left  till  we  pa3sed*  the  bridge  of  the  ancient  town 
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of  Huy,  which,  with  its  cathedral-looking  church, 
lies  romantically  under  the  surrounding  hills,  and 
is  crowned  by  its  strong  and  most  commanding 
fortress,  which  is  seated,  proudly  dominant,  on  the 
rocks  above  the  river.  After  leaving  Huy,  the  val- 
ley opened,  and  the  scenery  became  less  bold ;  but 
the  vineyards,  reaching  to  the  very  summit  of  the 
crags,  and  the  beautiful  patchwork  fields,  gave  the 
impression  of  a  country  in  a  high  state  of  cul- 
tivation; while  the  numerous  chSLteaux  and  vil- 
lages, increasing  in  number  as  you  approach 
Liege,  the  works  of  industry  in  coal  and  iron, 
and  the  large  English  cotton  factories,  com- 
bine to  indicate  an  immense  population  in  these 
parts. 

Upwards  of  two  hundred  years  ago,  Bishop  Hall 
spoke  of  ^  a  delightful  passage  up  the  sweet  river 
Mosa,'  and  of  visiting  *  the  populous  and  rich 
clergy  of  Leodium:'*  the  features  of  nature  re- 
main the  same,  and  the  Mouse  still  meanders  be- 
tween its  lovely  borders ;  the  works  of  man,  how- 
ever, are  not  only  mutilated  and  destroyed  by  the 
hand  of  time,  but  still  more  by  the  violence  of  human 
passions:  within  the  last  two  centuries,  Liege 
has  frequently  been  the  immediate  arena  of  war ; 
and  its  churches,  espeoally,  have  suffered  much, 
from  tiie  reaction  of  revolutionary  fury  on  the  en- 
slaving ecclesiastical   despotism  of  Rome.    Yet 

*  JoDds'a  Life  of  Bisbop  Hall. 
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this  city,  upon  the  whole,  appeared  to  us  a  very 
striking  and  exceedingly  agreeable  place;  and  it 
still  possesses  a  considerable  trade,  being  celebrated 
for  its  manufactures  of  iron,  cloths,  hats,  and  some 
kinds  of  cutlery.  It  is  of  great  extent,  and  is 
romantically  situated, — part  of  it  being  built  on  a 
high  hill ;  and  the  bulk  of  the  town  beneath,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mouse,  which  intersects  it  in  various 
directions.  Several  of  the  streets  and  squares  are 
very  idry  and  pleasing;  and  of  the  public  walks, 
the  most  firequented  seemed  to  be  the  magnificent 
one  that  lines  the  long  terrace  which  is  open  to 
the  river,  the  other  side  of  which  is  very  agreeably 
adorned  with  gardens.  This  town  has  nothing  of 
the  close,  confined  appearance  of  Namur,  which 
seems  as  though  it  existed  almost  only  for  the  sake 
of  its  ramparts  and  fortifications. 

On  the  day  of  our  arrival  at  Liege,,  we  were 
vritnesses  to  one  of  those  pieces  of  superstition, 
the  frequency  of  which,  in  these  Catholic  countries, 
every  Christian  philanthropist  must  deplore.  The 
whole  of  that  district  of  the  city  which  is  near  the 
church  of  St  James  appeared  in  motion ;  and  great 
numbers  were  flocking  toward  this  point  firom  all 
quarters:  infants  were  drawn  in  their  cots,  and 
sometimes  three  generations  were  seen  in  com- 
panies. The  church  was  full  of  people :  about 
fifty  persons  at  a  time  knelt  without  the  rails  of  an 
altar;  and  within  stood  a  priest,  who  slightly  and 
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rapidly  touched  the  eyes  oi  each  iiuHvidual^  ^wMi  a 
sort  of  box,  or  ring,  wluch  was  ftusteoed  on  bis 
finger,  and  which  he  wiped,  every  time^  with  a 
cloth.    The  ring  was  held  to  every  penmi  to  kias* 
and  this  precious  relic  was  said  to  be  no>  other 
than  the  ^  true''  and  ^  verikMe '  eye  of  St  OdUidf 
enclosed  under  glass,  in  a  gold  case^  and  pto^ 
nounced  to  be  an  infallible  cure  for  sore  eyeaf* 
Once  a  year,  on  this  day, — the  fiestival  of  the  saint,--^ 
all  come  to  this  ceremony  who  have  bad  eyes,  or  ^o 
are  anidous  to  avoid  having  them.    The  guide  wha 
led  us  to  the  church  said  that  he  had  formerly  le-* 
ceived   the   application; — though  quite  a  youth, 
the  poor  fellow,  seemed  perfectly  priest-ridden ;  and 
when  he  told  us  some  strange  stories  about  miracles 
and  reUcs,  we  found  it  impossible  to  shake  his  belief^ 
and  were  obliged  to  leave  him  fully  persuaded  of  the 
supernatural  virtues  of  St  Odilia's  '  veritable  eye !  "* 
Here,  as  usual,  the  poor  deluded  devotee  wad 
obliged  immediately  to  pay  for  a  supposed  benefit : 
an  acolyte  carrying  the  never-forgott^i  money«4>ox, 
followed  the  priest,  and  every  person  contributed  a 
coin.  Itwouldrequiremore  than  an  ordinary  degree 
of  charity — not  to  have  the  impression  that  this 
was  a  shocking  spectacle  of  extortion  and  impos- 
ture.   At  the  west  end  of  the  church  they  were 
bringing  buckets  of  water  from  the  ground-floor  of 
the  tower,  and  selling  it  in  tumblers,  and  bottles. 
A  woman,  on  being  asked  what  this  meant,  ro- 
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pfied  that  it  was  some  of  the'  eau  beniie  de  Sainte 
OdUej  bonne  pour  ks  yeuxy  et  bonne  pour  la 
purffieaiion  de  Peetomac : — they  were  giving  it  to 
several  very  young  children;  whose  minds  are  thus 
enslaved  by  superstition,  at  the  moment  when  reason 
d^wns !  It  was  humiliating  to  behold  the  degra- 
daticm  of  the  human  intellect,  in  this  ridiculous 
affiur;  and  it  was  yet  more  painful  to  reflect  on 
the  deeper  moral  mischief  it  involved.  We  thought 
the  priest  did  not  appear  quite  comfortable,  as  we 
stood  gazing^  with  a  variety  of  emotions,  on  this 
piece  of  folly.  Surely  this  rubbing  is  more  likely 
to  commtinicate  diseases  of  the  eye,  than  to  cure 
them.  It  was  a  relief  to  turn  away  from  this  im- 
pious farce,  to  notice  the  stained  windows,  and  the 
coloured  ceiling  of  the  church. 

The  cathedral  of  Liege  is  richly  ornamented, 
and  has  a  very  fine,  old  window,  and  a  screen 
of  the  red  marble  of  the  country,  and  of  white 
Italian  marble;  also,  some  fine  paintings,  by  Cara- 
vaggio,  Rubens,  Bertholet,  and  others.  The  skull 
and  bones  of  St.  Lambert  are  among  the  sacred 
treasures  of  this  church,  and  it  is  also  pretended 
that  there  is  here  a  veil,  once  belonging  to  the 
Virgin  Mary ;  but  we  did  not  see  any  of  these 
precious  relics.  On  one  of  the  altars  is  a  beautiful 
small  statue  of  the  Virgin,  with  the  child  Jesus, 
executed  in  white  marble.  In  the  Chapelle  du 
Monument,  also,  there  is  a  striking  sculpture,  in 
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marble,  of  our  Saviour  i|i  the  tomb ;  the  two  angels 
are  beautifully  carved  in  wood  The  Universily  ip  a 
neat  buildings  on  a  site  that  has  been  redeemed  to 
nobler  purposes  from  the  Jesuits,  who  once  had  a 
foundation  on  this  spot :  the  professors  are  nearly 
twenty  in  number;  the  students  upwards  of  fom* 
hundred;  and  the  collection  of  natural  history^  of 
which  we  had  but  a  hasty  survey,  appeared  to  be  a 
fine  one.  The  new  street  of  the  University,  though 
shorty  is  handsome  and  spacious ;  and  this  part  of 
the  town  contains  some  fine  shops. 

The  Palais  de  Justice  is  a  magnificent  edific«^ 
with  piazzas  surrounding  the  quadraqgle,  the 
Moorish  columns  of  which,  have  an  interesting, 
though  heavy  effect,  from  their  massive  thicknegs. 
This  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Piince- 
fiishops  of  Liege,  once  most  influential  personagesi, 
at  a  time  when  the  overgrown  ecclesiastic,  equally 
ready  to  wear  the  mitre  or  the  helmet,  often  made 
his  importance  to  be  felt  by  monarchs:  but  the 
day  is  fast  waning  when,  in  virtue  of  their  offiqe, 
the  professed  successors  of  the  apostles  will  be 
permitted  to  maintain  almost  regal  establishments. 
The  Prince-Bishop  of  Liege  has  long  since  ex- 
changed his  principality  for  the  station  of  Arch- 
bishop of  MechUn,  metropolitan  of  all  Belgium* 

From  a  vineyard  terrace,  called  La  Belle  FtM^ 
in  the  highest  part  of  the  town,  is  a  splendid  view 
of  the  city,  with  its  fifteen  or  twenty  steeples; — as 
well  as  of  the  country,  to  a  great  extent.     At 
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sunfiet,  a  few  light  clouds  appeared  in  the  homon, 
for  the  first  time  since  we  left  England,  after  a 
suooeanon  of  many  days  of  azure  weather,  with  an 
intense  sun.    The  next  morning,  the  atmosphere 
was  still  cloudy,  and  more  resembled  an  English 
Aj.    We  set  off  firom  our  hotel,  the  PcmUon 
Anglais — a  very  comfortable  house,  far  more  like 
an  Elnglish  inn  than  any  one  we  had  before  visited — 
and  proceeded  still  farther  to  explore  the  town. 
'ilie  firuit  and  flower  market  was  close  at  hand, 
held  under  the  shade  of  trees,  in  the  centre  of  a 
large  parallelogram,  ornamented  with  three  foun- 
tains :  there  was  a  plenteous  supply  of  flowers  and 
jBruit,  which  were  sold  by  women,  whose  immense 
round  hats  had  an  odd  effect     Hie  vegetable 
market  is  in  the  quadrangle  of  the  Palais  de  Jus- 
liee. — We  remarked  that,  instead  of  the  chairs  we 
had  seen  elsewhere,  the  churches  here  contained 
long  seats,  or  benches,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
people ;  and  they  appeared  to  have  fewer  paintings 
than  usual,  but  a  great  deal  of  sculpture.     In  the 
course    of   our  perambulations,    we   pronounced 
liege  to  be  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  open 
places  we  had  seen;  and  we  much  admired  the 
beautiful  view  from  the  first  of  the  bridges,  on  the 
road  leading  to  the  Prussian  frontier.    The  dialect 
of  the  common  people  here  is  the  Vallon,  or 
Koeter-Walsch ;  but  at  the  inns,  and  in  the  shops, 
French  is  spoken. 
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Liege  was  prompt  to  join  the  party  of  the  Belgic 
revolution  in  1830,  immediately  responding  to 
the  call  of  the  metropolis;  and  the  unanimity 
which  prevailed  in  this  city,  prevented  the  con- 
fusion from  occurring  here^  which  for  some  time 
reigned  in  the  capital. — In  tracing  the  causes  of 
the  recent  event,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
one  of  the  most  signal  changes  in  the  politics  of 
Europe  which  followed  the  great  French  Revolution, 
was  the  annexation  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands 
to  France ;  and  there  were  elements  in  that  union, 
which  gave  far  greater  promise  of  durability,  than 
was  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  other  territorial  ag- 
grandizements, either  of  the  French  Republic,  or 
of  the  military  sovereignty  of  Bonaparte.  Other 
countries  were  separated  from  France  by  the  great 
boundaries  of  nature;  but  between  her  and  these 
fine  provinces,  no  Alpine  range  reared  a  barrier, — 
no  sea  interposed, — ^no  great  river  rolled  its  tide,  as 
a  line  of  visible  demarcation:  the  traveller,  on 
the  contrary,  might  pass  the  frontier  of  the  two 
countries,  scarcely  aware  of  the  change ;  for  he 
found  the  French  language  stiU  reigning,  as  the 
medium  of  intercourse  and  of  business, — ^the 
Catholic  religion  still  presenting,  everywhere,  the 
symbok  of  its  worship, — and  a  people  in  general 
more  resembling  the  French,  than  the  Dutdi,  in.* 
their  manners,  feelings,  and  habits.  In  thus  pos- 
sessing Belgium,  however,  France  gained  the  object^ 
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which  it  had  been,  for  ages,  the  grand  fundamental 
principle  dl  the  chief  European  powers  to  prerent 
her  from  obtaining;  and  whidi  had  long. been  pre« 
served  frdkn  her  graep^  by  their  upholding  the 
domiman  of  Au86ria»  as  calculated  to  keep  her 
amlHtion  within  bounds.  The  revolution  of  1 789, 
breaking,  like  a  mountain-torrent,  upon  the  artv* 
fieial  barriers  which  legitimacy  had  raised  against 

die  encroachments  of  the  Greoi. JVii^jofs,  swept 
many  of  these  obstacles  away ;  and  Belgium,  more 
n^Bfcorally .  than  any  other  country,  fell  under  the 
power  of  France^^ — and  so  continued,  with  a  short 
interval,  till  the  &U  of  Bonaparte. 

.The  Coiigress  of  Vienna  became,  for  the  time 
being,  the  arbiters  of  Europe ;  and  Belgium  was 
annexed  to  Holland,— to  firame  with  it  a  new  king- 
dom, though  few  unions  could  have  been  formed 
omtaining  more  of  the  principle  of  repulsion;  for 
the  Dutch  would  rather  have  returned  to  their  Re- 
public, and  the  Belgians  preferred  France  to  Hol- 
land. The .  news  of  Bonaparte's  return  from 
Elba,  produced  a  profound  sensation  in  Belgium ; — 
and  all  who  had  acquired  wealth,  or  possessed  em^ 
ployments,  under  his  sway;~or  who  had  fought 
beneath  his  eagles,  were  ready  to  receive  him  again 
with  open  arms:  and  the  traveller  who.  visits  the 
fidd  of  Mont  St  Jean,  is  told,  that  while  the  des- 
tinies of  Europe  were  in  suspense,  during  that  san- 
guinary conflict,  the  arms  of  the  House  of  Orange 
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w«re  adually  eflEaoed  from  lihe  odkran  that  tpete 
iljii^  at  the  irillage  of  Waterloo;  and  while  Ike 
artiilery  of  Ae  English  allies  was  •thundering  upon 
the  hosts  of  Bonaparte,  the  peofde  of  Bniseds, 
expecting  the  victory  would  be  his, — and  expecting 
but  what  they  desired,  were  making  prepanUaoHs 
for  giving  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  imperial  atwy. 
Hie  Belgians  'protested,  in  1616,  against  tteir 
separation  from  \Fnmce,  and  diezr  incorponitkm 
with  a  country  which — ^they  urged — had  few  inte^ 
rests,  in  cononon  wiA  their  own ;  and  which  loaded 
Belgium  with  burdens  that  did  not  belong  to  iiffir. 
Wbatever  sympathy  might  have  existed  between  ^kB 
northern  and  soulliem  provinees,  when  theifioa^ 
trious  founder  of  the  Orange  dynasty  fought  the 
common  battle,  against  the  tyranny  of  Spain,— -^ttiose 
days  were  gone  by ;  and  the  fote  of  the  two  oouil* 
tries  had  been  totally  difieredt ;— ^the  one  numltafai^ 
ing  the  character  of  an  independent  state  ^-*tfie 
other  always  continuing  under  the  dominion  at 
some  superior  power,  and  still  destined  to  be  ibe 
theatre  on  which  the  batfles  of  Europe  were  tx>'be 
fought ; — the  one  country  decidedly  Protestant,-*** 
the  other  remaining  deeply  roded  in  the  most 
bigoted  Romanism. 

Nations  may  be  compared  to  the  human  body, 
which  imbibes  disease  according  as  it  is  predis- 
posed to  receive  contagion.  The  FVench  revohi* 
tion  of  July  1630,  could  not  fiul  to  produce  its 
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6iE9ct»  on  a  people  who  had  never  cherished  to- 
watds  their  goyemment  any  feeUngs  but  those  of 
diitni9t  and  jealousy ;  for  these  elements  of  mis- 
diiefluHi  always  been  working  in  the  very  con- 
stitution of  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  Nether-- 
hnds.  Hie  three  days  of  Paris,  did  but  increas- 
ingly prepare  the  materials  of  discord  for  a  ready 
eqilosiiMQ,  by  means  of  any  casualty  that  might 
occur;  aa  cocnbustible  substances,  previously  dried 
bjr  the  heat  of  the  sun,  are  more  easily  ignited  by 
a  8park«  Thus  a  crisis,  already  impending,  was 
hastened  on;  and  the  barricades  of  l^e  Rue  St 
Honor£^  and  of  the  Boulevards,  became,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  weeks,  the  models  of  those  of  the 
Rue  de  Fhmdre,  and  the  Porte  de  Schaerbeck. 

Ancient  and  rooted  prejudices  existed  between 
the  Dutch  and  the  Belgians;  among  which,  the 
diffiarence  of  reli^on  was  no  insignificant  element 
Ibe  Belgians  also,  jealous  of  the  superior  wealth 
and  moral  energy  of  their  Protestant  neighbours, 
irare  ready  enough  to  detect  every  thing  in  the 
king's  conduct  which  might  be  construed  into  a  de- 
fidency  of  liberality  towards  Belgium, — partiality  to 
Holland, — or  want  of  discernment,  in  reference  to 
the  clashing  interests  of  the  two  countries;  one 
of  which  was  principally  commercial — the  other 
tboo^  once  the  emporium  of  the  worlds  now  chiefly 
chatacterized  as  agricultural  and  manufacturing.. 
Hie  Dutch  debt,  moreover,  was  fdt  to  be  a  galling 
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drag  on  the  southern  Netherlands,  as  it  was  much 
heavier  than  their  own»  and  was  neverthelefis  dixridffd 
between  the  two  oountxies,  in  equal  portiona; 
hence  arose  a  great  increase  of  taxation,  as  con-, 
pared  with  what  they  had  paid  when  allied  to  Franco* 
The  Belgic  provincesi  at  the  time  of  the  usdon'. 
reckoned  a  population  of  considerably  more  thap 
three  millions,— the  Dutch  little  more  than  two;  yet 
the  same  number  of  representatlyes,  which  wasfifl^-. 
five,  was  assigned  to  each.  An  evident  feeling  of 
natioiial  hostility  was  often  to  be  witnessed  among 
the  deputies;  and  the  absurd  spectacle  was  ex* 
hibited — of  a  legislative  assembly,  sitting  in  grave 
debate,  some  of  the  members  of  which,  delivered 
their. speeches  in  a  language  which  the  rest  did  not- 
understand  !  The  liberty  of  the  press,  also,  was 
shackled  by  legal  equivocations  and  obscurities. 
.  The  Belgians  were  much  attached  to  the  trial  by 
jury ; — but  as  this  practice  was  not  established  in 
the  criminal  courts  of  Holland,  it  had  been  arbitrarily 
a})olished  in  Belgium.  The  judges,  too,  were,  re- 
movable at  the  pleasure  of  the  government;  and 
the  king's  ministers  were  not  distinctly  responsiUe 
lor  their  acts.  The  French  language  had  been  uni« 
versally  employed  in  records,  and  at  the.  bar,  as 
well  as  in  the  affiairs  of  commerce;  but  now  the 
Dutch,  or  the  Flemish,  was  ordered  to  be  used ; 
and  no  documents  written  in  any  other  tongue 
could  become  valid  by  a  legal  stamp: — ^the  cour 
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sequence  was,  that  many  Belgians,  knowing  ncK 
dtfttg  but  French,  became  immediately  disqua- 
lified for  their  professions,  and  were  depriyed  of  the 
me^ns  of  subsistence.  Not  only  was  the  sovereign 
a  Hollander;— the  court — the  ministers — ^and  most 
of  tte  officers  in  the  army,  were  also  Dutch ;  and 
in  die  Chamber, — though  the  numbers  were  bar 
lanced, — one  single  Belgian  deputy,  gained  over  by 
aunisterial  influence,  might,  at  any  time,  turn  the 
icde  in  ikvour  of  a  measure,  by  which  the  interests 
of  HoHand  were  chiefly  advanced. 

Tlie  disaffection  of  the  Belgians  was  increased, 
in  consequence  of  their  being  accustomed, — whether 
right  or  wrong, — ^to  trace  the  ruin  of  the  commerce 
winch  had  survived  their  ancient  desolations,  to 
the  Dutch  connexion.  Tlie  character  of  the  ad- 
miniatoation,  moreover,  had  been  practically  ob- 
noxious. Van  Maanen  had  guided  the  councils  of 
the  cabinet,  from  a  period  almost  coeval  with  the 
existence  of  the  new  kingdom ;  and  had  employed 
his  talents,  which  were  great,  in  pursuing  a  career 
of  absolutism,  with  a  blindfold  firmness  of  purpose, 
not  less  decided  than  that  of  De  Polignac,  the 
premier  of  Charies  X.  Van  Maanen  was  indeed 
the  ascendant  planet  of  the  revolution,  and  so  malig- 
nant an  influence  did  the  Bel^c  party  consider  his 
arbitrary  councils  to  shed  over  their  provinces,  that 
they  pronounced  him  to  be  a  sort  of  second  Alva, — 
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not  indeed  a  mifitary  e&eculioneEy — haft  a  pofilioal 
autocrat — an  <  Alva  in  ermine.' 

The  system  of  taxation,  also,  was  peculisrly 
odions  to  the  Belgians, — as  they  became  posseased 
of  the  idea,  that  it  sacr^ced  their  agrieulUne  te 
the  Dutch  trade ;  and  the  mode  in  which  die  taate 
were  levied,  was  also  felt  to  be  annoying  and  op- 
pressive. The  mmdurei  and  the  abattttge,  were 
special  sources  of  discontent ; — the  former  being  a 
tax  on  grain,  which  was  attended  with  certain  Tes*- 
tious  regulations,  and  raised  the  price  of  bread-^ 
the  latter,  a  tax  on  the  slaughter  of  cattle,  aocom*- 
panied  with  conditions  equally  obnoxious. 

Several  very  unpopular  prosecutions,  attended 
with  fine,  impristDnment,  and  banishment,  had  oo- 
eurred,  within  about  two  years  of  the  final  ex- 
plosioii ; — the  press  had  be^i  subject-  to  still  more 
stringent  laws; — and  the  smothered  elements  of 
discord  continued  to  work  in  secret^  till  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  three  days,  in  Paris,  found  them  ready 
to  break  forth.  As  in  odier  cases,  the  most  hetero- 
geneous mixtures  were  found  combining  to  pro- 
duce the  result;  and  liberals,  and  Catholics,  were 
alike  disafiected.  The  anti-Dutch  party  had  as- 
certained their  strength,  in  1829,  during  ^rtiich 
year,  three  hundred  thousand  persons  had  signed 
petitions  against  Van  Maanen's  continuance  m 
office ;  demanding,  among  other  objects, — the  in- 
dependence of  the  Catiiolic  church,  on  the  state, 
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bt  aU  peligiouB  matters ;  for  the  Catholic  party  did 
not  like  the  attempts  that  had  been  made  to  repress 
bigotry,  and  spread  education. 

At  length,  on  the  36th  of  August,  1880,  a  trivial 
ciroumstanoe  sufficed  to  thtow  Belgium  into  a 
Uace — a  riot  in  Brussels,  against  the  local  mauiuref 
ortaK on  gnain, as  increasing  tbe  price  of  bread. 
The  first  act  of  violence  was  manifested  towards 
the  printer  of  a  ministerial  paper ; — afkerwasds^  the 
house  of  Van  Maanen,  among  others,  was  set  on 
fee ;  and  private  property  became  insecure.  In* 
deed,  at  first,  mischief  seemed  to  be  the  chief  ob» 
ject ;  and  to  this,  the  distresses  of  the  manu&otur- 
ing  dasses  unhappily  furnished  ample  incitement ; 
icft  poterty  and  taxati<m  were,  among  the  mob^  the 
grand  theme  of  complaint 

A  declaration  was  now  drawn  up^  demanding  an 
execution  of  the  laws  of  the  Union,  without  restric- 
tion or  partiality, — the  dismissal  of  Van  Maanen, — 
tbe  suspeiision  of  the  abattage^  or  slaoghter  duty, — 
a  new  and  more  popular  system  of  taxation, — the 
re<«stablishment  of  trial  by  jury, — the  freedom  of 
the  press,  without  censorship, — the  legal  responsi- 
bility of  ministers, — the  establishment  of  high 
courts  of  judicature  in  the  southern  provinces, — 
the  termination  of  all  judicial  processes  against 
liberal  writers, — the  reversal  of  all  sentences  for 
political  olfences, — and  assistance  to  workmen,  till 
the  state  of  affairs  should  allow  them  to  resume 
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tlieir  labour.  The  civic  guard,  who  were  rmder 
anna  to  protect  property,  declared  that  if  •  llie 
king's  troops  attempted  to<  enter  Brussels,  they 
would  resist  diem.  The  king,  whose  personal  cha- 
racter rendered  him  highly  worthy  of  esteem,  wais 
naturally  in  great  perplexity:  and,  perhaps,  by 
instantaneous  concession,  might  hare  saved  half  his 
kingdom ; — ^but  he  regarded  this  procedure  as  be^ 
neath  the.  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  intimated  as 
much  to. the  deputies  who  were  sent  from  Brussels 
to  the  Hague.  He,  however,  promised  ta  take 
every  thing  into  his  serious  consideration; — and 
immediately  convoked  the  States-General: — ^but 
nothing  occurred  that  was  satis£Bu;tory  to  a  pecyple, 
now,  every  day,  increasing  their  demands,  and  seek* 
ing  further  changes; — ^or  if  concessions  were 
made^  they  came  beyond  the  eleventh  hour. 

Hie  artifidal  tie  which,  for  sixteen  yearsy  had 
bound  the  two  nations  together,  being  once  re- 
laxed,--the  opposition  of  their  sympathies  mani- 
fested, itself,  in  all  directions,  every  moment;  for 
while  the  Dutch  idea  of  government  savoured  of 
the  old  Stadtholdership,  the  Belgians  were  at> 
tached  to  the  principles  of  the  French  reVblu- 
tion.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  after  threatening 
to  attack  the  city  with  his  troops,  was  obh'ged  at 
last  to  consent  to  enter  it,  attended  simply  by  bis 
staff,  and  to  traverse  streets  that  were  defended  with 
barricades ;  and  on  his  arrival  at  the  Grande  Place, 
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be  found  eiglit  or  ten  thousand  bayonets  hristiing 
around  him,*— and  tbe  tii*oolored  Hsf^  of  Brabant 
floating  over  die  Hotel  de  ^^He.  Though  the  prince 
was  respectfully  reoeired,  he  retired  to  hb  camp^ 
vHboiit  having  .  effected  any  fiivourable  result ; 
and,  at  lengthy  the  insurgents  declared  that  notUng 
vould  content  tfaem,  short  of  the  separation  of  the 
two  eoantries^ — the  king  still  remaining  the  head  of 
bolii ;  8s  precedents  for  which  scheme,  they  uiged 
the  cases  of  Sweden  and  Norway^ — Russia  and 
I^)]and, — Austria  and  Hungaiy. 

The  document  containing  the  king's  reply  to 
tbe  question — whether  he  would  agi^  to  the  se- 
paration,— being  unsatis&ctory,  it  was  publicly 
trampled  under  foot,  at  Brussels ;  and  a  provisional 
government  was  now  formed.  On  the  26th  of 
September,  the  king's  troops  were  compelled  to 
evacuate  the  capital;  and,  by  this  time,  the  flame 
oi  revolution  had  so  spread  through  Belgium,  that 
to  subdue  it  was  a  hopeless  task :  the  Dutch  do- 
minion was  pronounced  to  be  at  an  end ;  and  De 
Potter,  returning  from  banishment,  headed  the 
party  who  advocated  a  republic;  but  the  Belgic 
Congress^  after  declaring  the  country  independent, 
and  cKscussing,  for  three  days,  the  question  of  the 
Suture  form  of  government,  determined  on  a  here- 
ditary monarohy.  After  many  debates  and  nego- 
cjatjons,  the  ofiered  crown  was  accepted  by  Prince 
Leopold,  who  was  installed  King  of  the  Belgians, 
at  Brussels,  on  the  21st  of  July,  1831. 
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Leopold  had  scarcely  grasped  the  sceptre^  when 
he  was  obliged  to  exchange  it  Cor  the  sword ;  for 
immediately  after  the  existing  armistice)  between 
Holland  and  Belgium^  had  expired,  the  Diilich 
entered  the  country;  and  the  Prinee  of  Qmge 
nvet,  in  the  field  of  war,  him  whom  he  had  onoe 
seen  carrying  off  the  rich  matrimonial  prise,  hr 
England,  to  which  he  had  himself  in  vain,  aspired,^— ' 
and  who  had,  now,  taken  possession  of  more  than 
half  the  kingdom  to  which  he  was  the  legitimate 
heir.  Leopold,  however,  was  routed,  and  compelled 
to  make  a  hasty  retreat,  pursued  by  the  Plrince; 
who  soon  came  up  with  him,  before  Louvain,  and 
obliged  him  to  surrender  that  city :  and  it  was  evi* 
dent  that  the  Dutch  would  very  soon  have  been  in 
force  at  Brussels,  had  not  the  march  of  a  French 
army,  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  meii,  into  Belgium, 
saved  Leopold,  and  his  already  tottering  throne. 
His  subsequent  marriage  with  the  daught^  of 
France^  has  undoubtedly  much  strengthened  his 
position. 

On  leaving  Liege,  we  met  a  funeral  procession : 
tiie  deep  and  peculiar  tones  in  which  the  moumfol 
dii^  was  chanted  by  the  priests,  with  their  hands 
joined  in  the  attitude  of  prayer, — had  a  solemn 
effect;  but  the  whole  scene  excited  only  the  sneers 
of  our  fellow-travellers.  How  lamentable  that 
popery  should  be  all  these  people  know  of  Chiisti* 
anity !    The  common  remark — that  France,  and 
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Belghitti)  fC€Mi  ^  TeiigioD, — appears  Btrikingljr  true. 
Nations,  in  the  mass,  are  not  formed  for  the  ooU 
abetraction  of  entire  unbelief;  the  spread  of  kBOW* 
Mge  in  C&diolic  countries,  may  indeed,  produce  an 
infldel  laxness  towards  every  thing  sacred;  but  tbe 
apinioach  of  death  will  bring  back  the  prodigal  to 
die  aims  of  the  church; — ^the  people  must  haefm 
semethnig, — good,  or  bad, — which  meets  their  hopes 
fears.  When  riiall  Ihe  pure  light  of  the  Trudi 
its  illumination  over  this  land  of  moral  nd 
spntoal  darkness!  We  were  informed,  on  our 
voyage  to  Ostend,  by  an  inhabitant  of  that  place, 
fliat  the  Belgian  government  had  lately  voted  ten 
thousand  francs  for  the  support  of  the  English  Pro* 
testant  churches  at  Ostend,  Bruges,  Ghent,  Antn 
werp,  and  Brussels,  --the  ministers  of  which,  are 
elected  by  the  English  inhabitants  of  those  towns : 
bat  the  grand  energies  of  Protestantism,  will  be- 
found  to  consist  in  the  spontaneous  exertions  of  its 
children.  Tbe  Catholic  clergy  afe  appointed  by 
the  government. 

Thelustory  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  Bel 
gium  has  already  been  shown  to  possess  a  painful 
interest,  on  account  of  the  exterminating  perseciH 
dons  ci  the  16th  century.  Early  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Reformation,  in  Germany,  its 
doctrines  found,  in  the  seventeen  provinces  of  the 
Low  Countries,  many  warm  friends  and  advocates; 
and  in   tbe  course  of  a  few  years,  the  principal 
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cities  numbered,  in  their  population,  as  many  Pro- 
testants as  Catholics.  After  the  intolerable  persecu- 
tions and  butcheries  of  the  reigns  of  Charles  V.  and 
his  son  Philip  II.,  which  roused  the  seven  northern 
provinces,  now  called  Holland,  to  throw  off  the 
iron  yoke  of  fierce  and  bigoted  Spain,  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  which  finally  triumphed  in  those 
parts,— had,  in  the  south,  become  almost  extinct ; 
and  under  the  Spanish,  and  the  Austrian  sway,  in 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  very  few  Protestant 
churches  remained  in  the  provinces  now  consti- 
tuting the  Belgian  monarchy. 

During  the  period  that  the  country  remained 
incorporated  vdth  France— from  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution  to  the  fall  of  Napoleon,— a  few 
Protestant  chapels  were  opened  in  some  of  the 
larger  cities.  After  the  southern  provinces  of  the 
Low  Countries  were  annexed  to  the  northern,  by 
the  Congress  of  Vienna, — to  form  the  United  King- 
dom of  the  Netherlands,  under  the  government  of 
William  of  Nassau, — successful  efforts,  encouraged 
by  the  king,  were  made  to  promote  the  Protestant 
religion :  churches  and  chapels  were  now  to  be  found 
in  most  of  the  important  cities  of  Belgium,  and  the 
cause  of  truth  made  condderable  progress.  M. 
Merle  d'Aubign^  now  president  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal School  of  Theology  at  Geneva,  preached  for 
several  years  at  Brussels,  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  Dutch  dominion,— and  with  considerable  success. 
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Belghia,  teani  h  religion, — ^oppears  strikingljr  true. 
Nidims,  in  the  mass,  are  not  formed  for  the  oold 
abetraction  of  entire  unbelief;  the  spread  of  kaow*^ 
Itdge  in  Catbolic  countries,  may  indeed,  produce  an 
iafidel  lasneae  towards  every  thing  sacred ;  but  die 
sppioadi  of  death  will  bring  beck  the  prodigal  to 
Ae  anna  of  the  diurch; — ^the  people  must  hare 
something, — good,  or  bad, — which  meets  their  hopes 
awl  fears.  When  shall  the  pure  light  of  the  Trutib 
ilMlmu  its  illumination  over  this  land  of  moral  aoid 
spHttoal  darkness!  We  were  informed,  on  our 
Toyage  to  Ostend,  by  an  inhabitant  of  that  place, 
Aat  the  Belgian  government  had  lately  voted  ten 
thousand  francs  for  the  support  of  the  English  Pro* 
toBtant  churches  at  Ostend,  Bruges,  Ghent,  Ant>- 
werp,  and  Brussels,  ^the  ministers  of  which,  are 
elected  by  tiie  English  inhabitants  of  those  towns : 
hut  the  grand  energies  of  Protestantism,  will  be^ 
found  to  consist  in  the  spontaneous  exertions  of  its 
ehikiren.  The  Catholic  clergy  afe  appointed  by 
the  government. 

The  history  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  Bel 
giom  has  already  been  shown  to  possess  a  painful 
interest,  on  account  of  the  exterminating  perseciH 
tions  at  the  16th  century.  Early  after  the  com* 
nencement  of  the  Reformation,  in  Germany,  its 
doctrines  found,  in  the  seventeen  provinces  of  the 
Low  Countries,  many  warm  friends  and  advocates ; 
and  in   the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  principal 
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Flemish.  M .  Boucher  conducts  a  religious  periodi- 
cal entitled  La  Viriti ;  and  this  Mdifiil  and  zea- 
lous young  minister  preaches  to  a  congregation  at 
Brussels,  apparently  with  success.  M.  Devismes» 
another  devoted  minister  of  the  gospel,  labours  at 
Dour,  near  Valenciennes ;  and  has  been  very  use- 
ful to  the  miners  of  that  region.  About  400,000 
children  are  instructed,  in  schools^  throughout 
Belgium :  they  have,  till  of  late,  been  very  desti- 
tute of  Bibles,  but  are  now  bemg  supplied,  through 
die  agency  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
In  the  schools  of  Brussels,  eight  hundred  and  forty 
copies  of  the  sacred  records  have  been  distri* 
buted,  very  lately,  in  the  course  oi  a  few  weeks ; 
and  colporteurs^  or  itinerant  venders  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, are  continually  employed  in  diffusing  and  ex- 
plaining them,  wherever  they  can  find  opportunity. 
By  means  of  these,  and  similar  exertions,  not  a 
few  of  the  Belgians  have,  within  these  last  five  or 
six  years,  been  brought  to  the  Protestant  faith,  at 
Brussels,  and  other  cities :  but  the  overwhelmii^ 
mass  still  remain  Roman  Catholics,  and,  next  to 
those  of  Spain,  are  reckoned  the  most  bigotted  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.  From  a  pamphlet  writ- 
ten about  the  beginning  of  18S5,  by  M.  de  Potter, 
who  took  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  RevolutHm, — 
it  would  seem,  that  the  priests  have  tried  every  in- 
direct means  in  their  power,  to  contravene  the 
spirit  of  the  charter,  in  regard  to  religious  freedoBL 
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Road  to  Aiz-lt-Cbip«11e^Pni88iiii  frontier — Germanj — ^Town- 
lioiise— Mineral  wateri — Change  in  the  coin — Public  walks — 
t^afbedral — Charlemagne—Relica,  in  the  aanetnaiy — General 
-•BtUne  of  Oerman  hiatorf — Conilicta  between  the  OermMi 
tHboa  and  the  Romane^Empire  of  Cbarlemagoe— Ita  dimion 
—Extinction  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty  in  Germany — The 
German  empire  elective — House  of  Saxony — Hoase  of  Fran- 
eonla — House  of  Suahia — Great  Interregnum — Rudolph,  and 
the  firat  Avstrian  djnasty^  Second  Austrian  dynasty,  «r  Lor- 
xmioe  branch — Dignity  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire— Effeot  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  the  subsequent  power  of  Bonaparte- 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine ;  and  dissolution  of  the  German 
empire— ^Austrian  empire— Gigantic  efforts  of  Germany  against 
the  nCttm  of  BonapMte  to  power,  in  1815— Geimamc  Con* 
Mesetioa. 


Mv  DEAR  Friehd  :  The  toad  to  Aachen, — or,  as  the 
French  call  it, — Aix"*larChapelle,  passes  through  a 
"nary  ridi  -country,  covered  with  many  viUaires ;  but 
w7w«re  much  «.tu,yed  with  inunenseloud.  erf 
(tot;  and  arhile  we  had  dast  from  without,  there  was 
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smoke  within,  for  the  pipe  was  now,  for  the  fiist  time^ 
introduced,  without  ceremony,  into  the  diligence  ^-»« 
but  we  were  on  the  borders  of  Germany.  As  we 
advanced,  the  road  wound  beautifully  between  the 
hills,  and  the  country  was  delightfully  wooded^  on 
an  immense  scale.  Near  Verviers,  where  is  ma^ 
nuSactured  the  finest  cloth  of  the  Netherlands,  our 
passport  was  very  civilly  inspected,  preparatory  to 
entering  the  Prussian  dominions;  and,  £Eurther  on, 
it  was  regularly  viae ;  and  the  luggage  was  aearched 
by  the  Prussian  authorities.  At  Neaux,  or  Reipen, 
another  manufacturing  town,  all  the  inscriptions  on 
the  houses  became  at  once  changed  from  Frendi 
to  German,  indicating  that  we  were  now  in  the 
territory  which,  after  the  downfall  of  the  Freneb 
dominion,  was  annexed,  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
to  Prussia, — once  a  petty  duchy  of  the  German 
empire,  but  which  has,  by  degrees,  become  a  first- 
rate  European  power.  As  we  proceeded, — the  road 
became  worse  and  worse;  we  had  before  experienced 
nothing  like  it; — the  jolting  was  quite  electricaL 

Aix-la-Chap£ll£  is  a  city  of  Roman  origin,— 
the  ancient  coronation-place  of  the  German  em- 
perors.  The  entrance  to  it  is  very  handsome, 
by  a  uniform,  new  street;  and  as  you  proceed 
into  the  town,  there  are  very  good  walks  and 
boulevards.  This  city  was  the  birth-place  of 
Charlemagne.  It  possesses  at  present  only  a  frac- 
tion of  its  former  population,  but  has  still  all-  the 
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air  of  a  place  of  great  importance.  The  central 
part  contains  the  Town^House,  a  very  large  build- 
ing, fl&tuated  in  tbe  Market-square,  on  the  site  of 
OharleQiagne's  favourite  palace.  I  was  obliged  to 
repair  to  this  place,  to  obtain  another  passport, — ^the 
Belgic  oQe,  procured  in  London,  being  no  longer 
of  any  avaiL  In  the  Town-House,  is  the  spacious 
room  which  was  the  banquetting-hall  of  the  em- 
perora,  in  the  day  of  their  new  imperial  glory. 
One  of  the  towers  of  this  edifice  is  a  work  of  the 
Roman&  Opposite  the  entrance  is  an  ancient 
fountain,  constantly  projecting  several  streams  of 
water,  and  surmounted  with  a  very  fine  copper 
statue  of  CSiarlemagne,  who  seems  honoured  in  this 
city  as  a  kind  of  tutelar  saint 

Hie  sulphurous  waters  were  celebrated  in  the 
time  of  this  monarch,  and  still  attract  many  visitors, 
— giving  to  the  town  the  decided  character  of  a 
watering-place,  with  all  the  usual  accommodations 
for  the  invalid  and  the  fashionable.  There  is  a 
new  and  elegant  building,  in  the  best  part  of  the 
town,  under  the  portico  of  which,  at  the  base  of  a 
flight  of  steps,  the  hot  spring  is  made  to  issue,  in 
two  streams,  from  a  lion's  mouth.  A  band  of 
music  was  playing,  and  the  company  were  p^u^ing 
the  neighbouring  public  walks,  as  at  Cheltenham 
or  Leamington ; — ^but  German  and  French,  instead 
of  English,  met  the  ear.  The  water  contains  a' 
la^e  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  with  a 
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smaller  proportion  of  caiiioiuc  add  gas ;  and,  ac^ 
cording  to  Bergman,  the  solid  ingredients  sore, 
nearly  five  grains  each — of  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
muriate  of  soda,  and  twelve  grains  of  carbonate  of 
soda, — ^in  a  pint  of  the  water.  The  taste  isnotveiy 
unpleasant. 

At  Aix.4arChapeIle,  we  first  b^an  to  expert* 
ence  the  inconvenience  of  a  change  in  the  money. 
All  througli  Belgium,  French  coins  prevail;  con- 
sisting of  gold  napoleonsy  or  kmis;  franca  and 
their  firactional  pieces,  in  sOver ;  and, — in  copper, 
ceniime9y  and  the  old  sou9.  The  French  fame  is 
worth  about  ninep^ice,  and  three- fifths,  EngKsb, 
moie  or  less ;  and  is  divided  into  a  hundred  parts, 
called  centimes,  of  which  the  sous  contains  five. 
Dutch  money  is  also  current,  in  JhriM  and  centt. 
The  value  of  a  ten^orin  gold  piece  is  twenty-one 
firancs  and  a  hal^  or  seventeen  shillings  ijaglish. 
At  Aix,  the  Prussian  money  began  to  be  current, 
and  our  bills  were  now  made  out  in  ihalers,  sitber^ 
grascheth  and  pfennings:  a  thaler,  or  dollar,  is 
worth  about  three  francs  and  three-quarters^  or 
nearly  three  shillings  English ;  thirty  grosehen 
make  a  thaler;  and  there  are  twelve  pfennings  in  a 
grosehen,  so  that  ten  pfennings  amount  to  about  a 
penny  English. 

We  found,  on  consulting  the  excellent  Tableaux 
des  MonnaieSf  by  Charles  Jugel  of  Frankfort, 
that,  at  the  inns,  advantage  was  generally  taken,  in 
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giving  change,  &r  money  of  one  kind,  in  coin  of 
another:  the  difference,  however,  was  seldom  of 
any  consequenoe.  We  had  availed  ourselves  of  the 
convenience  of  taking  with  us  circular  exchange 
notes,  payable  at  a  great  number  of  places;  and 
not  the  slightest  difficulty  or  delay  occurred  in  ob-> 
taxning  cash  at  the  banks,  without  any  discount, 
at  the  i!uxrent  rate  of  exchange  for  the  time  beings — 
unless,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  gold  were  de^ 
sired,  which  always  bore  a  premium.  It  is  also  a 
wiae  precaution,  to  have  always  in  reserve,  a  few 
English  sovereigns,  or  French  napoleons,— as  they 
will  go  every  where,  without  much  loss;  and  thus 
tfie  traveller  will  avoid  being  in  the  awkward  pre* 
dieament  of  one  or  two  gentlemen  whom  we  met 
with; — who,  with  plenty  in  their  pockets,  were 
penniless,  because  their  stock  of  cash  was  ex- 
hausted, at  a  distance  from  places  at  which  their 
exchange  notes  were  payable. 

Hie  public  promenades,  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
dty,  are  very  extensive,  and  commodious; — but  they 
were  so  filled  with  clouds  of  dust, — that  to  walk  in 
them  was  a  work  of  supererogation :  the  citizens 
of  Aix  do  not  seem,  as  yet,  to  have  arrived  at  the 
summer  luxury  of  watered  roads.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing after  our  arrival,  I  took  a  walk  along  the  old 
ruined  wall,  which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
town ;  but  its  appearance  was  not  near  so  imposii^ 
as  that  of  liege,  from  the  heights  above  it    Aix 
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18  much  sheltered  by  hills,  but  there  is  a-  (fistaiit 
prospect  of  a  more  open  oounlry,  towards  the  soolll. 
Some  of  the  modem  parts  of  the  town^  are  ^ety 
fine  and  spacious,  and  the  pump-room^  wad  tbe 
theatre,  certainly  have  a  splendid  appearaiiQe.  .  At 
the  comers  of  many  streets,  particularly  in  die 
andent  part,  are  images ;  and  it  is  efident  Aat 
here,  as  elsewhere,  superstition  has,  ages  ago, 
struck  deeply  its  roots.  In  some  places,  wreaths 
of  flowers,  evergreens^  and  festoons  of  eggs,  min«- 
gled  with  small  pieces  of  glass,  contmnally  tinkling 
in  the  wind,  were  hung  across  die  streets,  in 
honour  of  some  saint 

In  the  decorations  of  Romish  churches,  then 
seems  to  be  an  endless  variety.  In  one,  satoaled 
east  of  the  cathedral,  the  pillars  were  omamefited 
with  mirrors,  each  of  which  had  a. candle  placed 
before  it  The  underlings  were  going  about  col- 
lecting money  as  usual ;  for  either  the  money-box,—^ 
or  the  bag,  like  an  inverted  velvet  cap,  suspended 
at  the  end  of  a  stick,  meets  you  at  every  tum. 

The  cathedral  did  not  tsai  to  attract  a  con- 
siderable share  of  our  notice;  which  it  well  de- 
served, as  being  rich  in  the  associations  of  the 
past,  and  in  relics  of  the  deepest  and  most  costly 
superstition.  The  nave,  which  was  built  :  by 
Charlemagne,  is  an  octagon,,  approaching  to  the 
general  appearance  of  the  churches  of  the  holy 
sepulchre :  its  exceedingly  massy  and  heavy  pillars 
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9iffport  a  gsiBery,  the  ceilmgs  of  which  are  finely 
in  freBoo;  and  the  centre  of  the  dome  is 
Monie*  The  loftiness  of  the  choir  is  pro- 
digieiH^  aod  has  a  fine  effect  Beneath  the  dome 
iB  a  phiB  maiUe  slab,  with  the  inscription  Cakolo 
IfAQHO  ;  lor  it  was  here  that  this  mighfy  monarch 
WBM  interred,  in  814.  After  the  lapse  of  a  century 
and  tbree  qoarters,  his  saicessor,  the  emperor  Otho 
II1.9  indulged  in  that  ghostly  cariosity  which  has 
eAm  led  to  the  attempt  to  bring  again  to  light 
those  who  have,  for  ages,  dwelt  in  silence  and  dark- 
ness :  on  the*  sepulchre  bding  opened,  the  extraor- 
dinary spectacle  presented  itself  of  the  embalmed 
fBenarch,  sitting  in  a  marble  chair,  crowned,  and 
altiied  in  imperial  robes — adorned  with  the  most 
oaedy  ornaments  of  gold ;  and  having  the  gospels, 
in  golden  plates,  on  his  knees. 

Nor  was  the  body  of  Charlemagne,  eyen  after 
thb  disclosure,  allowed  quietly  to  repose;  for, 
in  1165,  the  emperor  Frederic  I.  took  a  fancy  to 
pay  him  another  yisit;  and  two  bishops  were  now 
ocdered  to  remove  his  remains,  and  to  place  them 
in  an  antique  sarcophagus,  exquisitely  carved,  re- 
presonting  the  story  of  Proserpine.  The  French, 
in  the  pride  of  their  triumph, — when  they  claimed 
the  spoils  of  Europe  as  their  own, — carried  off  this 
Roman  monument  to  Paris :  it  has,  however,  been 
restored.    The  ancient  and  costly  columns  which 
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supported  the  nave  were,  at  the  same  time,  taken 
away,  but  part  of  them  have  also  been  returned. 

The  marble  chair,  no  longer  the  throne  of  h™ 
whom  the  strange  fondness  of  survivors  desired 
to  render,  as  it  were,  the  monarch  of  all  the 
dead,  when  he  could  no  longer  reign  over  the 
living, — ^was  transferred  to  the  gallery  of  the 
church,  to  be  the  coronation -seat  of  future 
princes;  and  our  party  were  ambitious  enough  to 
ascend  for  a  moment,  by  its  'marble  steps,  this 
chair,  on  which  Charlemagne  sat  in  his  tomb  for 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years;  and  on  which  six«* 
and-tbirty  sovereigns  have  been  inaugurated  to 
reign  over  the  holy  Roman  empire,  in  the  nndat 
of  all  the  splendour  of  the  Oothic  and  feudal  tunesi 
The  pomp  of  the  coronations  was  aided  by  the 
erection  of  a  temporary  flight  of  steps,  reaching 
from  the  floor  of  the  church  to  the  foot  of  thb 
chair  of  state, — ^which  was  covered,  on  the  occasion, 
with  plates  of  gold. 

Among  other  remarkable  objects,  are  some  paint- 
ings of  Albert  Durer,  whose  pieces  are  highly 
valued  on  account  of  their  scardty : — also,  the  altar 
of  black  and  white  marble,  with  its  tabemade  of 
blue  marble;  and  the  pulpit,  whidi  is  only  exhibited 
on  high  days  and  holidays,  excepting  to  strango^ 
It  is  usually  kept  covered  witii  a  carved  case  which, 
when  removed,  discovers  a  front  of  what  were  once, 
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at  least;  plates  of  gold,  ivory,  and  precious  stones : 
how  £Eir  gilding  and  paste  may  now  supply  them, 
we  were  not  informed;  but  the  appearance  is 
nagnificent 

In  Belgium,  we  had  not  observed  much  repetition 
of  the  responses;  bul^  here,  the  people  appeared 
quite  in  earnest,  and  sang  them  ina  very  loud  tone, 
dtenately  with  a  priest,  who  went  into  the  pulpit 
and  read.  Afterwards,  a  very  common*looking 
man,  in  a  Uue  Crock,  came  into  the  churdi,  and 
began  uttering  his  prayers  aloud,  in  a  standing 
posture,  without  book,  and  in  German.  His  eye 
was  fixed, — his  manner  impassioned,  and  the  whole 
effBCt  bordered  strongly  upon  the  fiBnatical :  after  a 
while,  a  number  of  people  jdned  him,  as  they  had 
before  accompanied  the  priest 

But  the  objects,  in  this  church,  which  leave  the 
strongest  impression  on  the  mind,  are  the  Holp Relics 
for  which  it  has  been,  during  many  ages,  so  cele- 
brated. We  were  conducted,  by  the  verger,  into  a 
gloomy  chamber,  where  a  priest  was  soon  in  rea- 
diness, to  show  us  these  sacred  and  &r-&med  curio* 
sitiesw  Two  candles  were  lighted  immediately  on 
our  entering  the  sacristy, — ^probably  to  keep  away 
any  malignant  influence  which  these  holy  things 
night  receive  from  die  gaze  of  heretics; — ^for  the 
toom  was  not  so  dark,  as  that  candle-light  was  of 
any  service ;  and  we  had  fended,  on  previous  occa- 
sions, that  our  approach  to  any  thing  sacred,  was 
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frequently  accompanied  with  this  lighting  up  of 
candles. 

The  great  relics  are  kept  in  a  large  shrink,  of 
^ver  gilty  and  of  venerable  antiquity^  in  the  form  of 
a  gQthic  tomb — ornamented  with  several  sculptures 
in  relief,  and  magnificently  wrought  with  what  are 
said  to  be  precious  stones.  Tliis  case  being  opened, 
the  following  articles  were  gravely  announced :— the 
large  cloth  in  which  the  body  of  John  the  Baptist 
was  wrapped)  after  his  decapitation ; — ^e  robe  of 
the  Virgin  Mary; — ^the  swaddling  clothes  of  the 
manger; — and  the  linen  which  our  Saviour  wore  on 
the  cross,  retaining  visible  traces  of  his. blood- 
This  last  relic  is  regarded  as  the  most  important  of 
the  whole;  and  when  these  objects  are  ev 
hibited  for  public  adoration,  the  final  be^edicHoH 
is  pronounced  in  connexion  with  it — These  relics 
are  shown,  for  a  fortnight,  every  seven  years,  from 
the  gallery  of  the  church,  to  crowds  of  devotees; 
after  which  they  are  wrapped  in  new  silk,  of  red, 
white,  or  yellow;  and  the  old  silks  which  have 
been  so  long  in  contact  with  these  sacred  things, 
and  have  imbibed  from  them  the  odour  of  sanctity, 
are  cut  in  pieces,  and  distributed  as  presents. 

The  multitude  of  strangers  that  used,  formerly,  to 
throng  this  city,  during  the  septennial  festival,  al- 
most exceeds  belief.  The  houses  were  crowded  with 
pilgrims ;  while  so  many  still  kept  flocking  into  the 
town,  that  the  gates  were  obliged  to  be  shut^  until 
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some  had  given  place  to  others ; — and,  at  thnes, 
numbers  were  even  trampled  to  death.  It  is  said 
that  in  1496,  on  one  single  day  of  the  festival, 
there  were  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
thousand  arrivals,  and  the  golden  pieces  offered  to 
die  Virgin,  in  the  same  year,  for  the  miracles  sup- 
posed to  be  wrought  by  means  of  the  holy  relics, 
were  in  number  eighty  thousand ! 

Next  were  shown  to  us,  what  are  termed  the 
tmM  relu»,  which  are  carried  round  the  city  in 
grand  procession,  once  a  year,  and  are  contained 
in  a  variety  of  shrines,  and  cases*  We  now  had 
the  privilege  of  gazing  on  what  were  said  to  be — 
the  point  of  one  of  the  nails  with  which  our  Saviour 
was  pierced — a  piece  of  the  wood  of  the  cross — a 
tooth  of  St  Catherine — a  bone  of  Charlemagne's 
arm,  inclosed  in  a  large  case  of  silver,  representing 
a  hand  and  arm— a  piece  of  the  cord,  with  which 
the  hands  of  our  Saviour  were  bound,  on  the  cross — 
and  his  leathern  girdle,  sealed  with  the  seal  of  Con* 
stantine  ; — some  hair  of  John  the  Baptist — an 
agnus  Dei,  or  impression  of  a  lamb  bearing  a  cross, 
consecrated  in  1434,  and  accompanied  with  various 
relics— a  link  of  the  chsdn  which  bound  St  Peter 
in  prison — a  morsel  of  St  Simeon's  arm,  in  which 
he  held  our  Saviour — and  another  bone  of  Charle- 
magne;— a  piece  of  the  sponge  with  which  the 
lips  of  Jesus  were  moistened  on  the  cross,  set  in  a 
golden  sun,  ornamented  with  enamel— a  spine  of 
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the  crown  of  thorns — another  considerable  piece 
of  the  cross,  inserted  in  a  crucifix  of  gold — the 
skull  of  Charlemagiie,  and  his  hunting-horn ; — and 
the  girdle  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

The  bones  said  to  be  those  of  Charlemagne,  are 
probably  his  real  remains*  There  are  many  other 
relics ;  but  surely  these  may  be  regarded  as  enough  I 
The  costliness,  and  beauty  of  the  cases  in  which  they 
are  enshrined,  are  extreme ;  and  several  of  the  ob- 
jects are  seen  under  glass.  Ihe  number  of  the 
depositories  which  contain  these  relics,  is  between 
thirty  and  forty,  varying  in  size, — from  massy  shrines, 
like  small  tombs  of  silver  and  gold,  to  smaller  eases 
of  various  forms,-— of  the  same  metals,  and  of 
ivory, — ^the  whole  being  more  or  less  adorned  with 
precious  stones,  or  their  substitutes.  The  priest 
who  was  in  attendance,  thinking,  perhaps,  that 
we  betrayed  symptoms  of  scepticism,  said,  Du  moina 
cea  reliquea  stmt  id  depuis  fluaieura  aiielea  ;-*-« 
remark  quite  as  forbearing  towards  heretics  as 
could  be  expected,  in  such  an  atmosphere. 

Among  other  curiosities,  which  are  also  here  pre- 
served, and  which  were  shown  to  us,  with  the  relics, 
are  two  exquisitely  elegant  crowns  of  gold,  set  with 
pearls,  rubies,  and  diamonds :  these  ecclesiastical 
r^alia  were  given  by  one  of  tiie  Duchesses  of  Bra- 
bant,— to  adorn  the  images  of  the^^gin  and  Quid. 
In  short,  nothing  conveyed  to  the  mind  a  more 
impressive  idea,  tiian  this  church  and  its  contents, 
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of  the  amaisiTig  hold  which  superstition  has  been 
able  to  gain  over  mankind ! 

It  is  professed  that  many  of  these  relics  have 
been  on  this  spot  lor  neaiiy  a  thousand  years ;  and 
lliat  Charlemagne^  who  collected  the  greater  part 
of  Aem,  obtained  several  of  the    most    impor* 
taut  from  Jerusalem,  having  become  master, — on 
his  coronation  at  Rome,  on  Christmas  Day  a.d. 
800,  as  Emperor  of  the  West,-— not  only  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  but  of  many  other  sacred  places  and 
treasures,  which  were  presented  to  him  by  the 
Eling  of  Persia.    He  is  said  to  have  received  some 
of  these  precious  objects  from  Constantinople,  as 
presents  bom  the  Gfreek  Emperors,  to  their  mighty 
peer.    Indeed  Charlemagne  seems  to  have  been  the 
pride  and  glory  of  the  church,  as  well  as  of  the  field 
of  war;  and  those  who  either  dreaded  his  arms,  or 
admired  his  attachment  to  the  Romish  religion, 
sent  him  relics  from  the  three  quarters  of  the 
globe.    These  he  distributed  among  the  churches 
of  which  he  was  the  founder;   but  reserved  the 
prime  of  them  for  this — his  favourite  cathedral  of 
N6tre  Dame,  the  chapel  of  his  court    They  pro- 
fess still  to  have  the  cope  in  which  Pope  Leo  III. 
assisted  by  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  bishops, — 
officiated,  in  presence  of  Charlemagne,  at  the  con- 
secration of  the  church; — but  this  was  not  shown. 
Charlemagne  was  so  attached  to  Aix,  that  he  made 
it  his  capital;  and  ordained  that  all  future  sove- 
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reigns  of  the  Holy  Roman  empire  should  first  be 
crowned  here,  preparatory  to  their  being  confinned 
in  the  imperial  dignity,  at  Rome; — a  mandate 
which  was  obeyed  during  five  hundred  years. 

The  pamphlet*  containing  an  account  of  these 
relics,  which  is  sold  at  Aix-la^Chapelle,  under  the  t f»* 
primatur  of  the  Vicar  General,  is  one  of  the  moat 
remarkable  exhibitions  of  modem  popery;  show- 
ing that  it  clings  to  all  the  mysticism  and  dotage 
of  the  dark  ages,  amidst  the  various  and  conflicting 
influences  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Neither 
philosophy,  nor  ratianaUsm ; — ^nor  the  rays  of  ge« 
nuine  truth, — seem,  here,  to  have  disturbed  its  re* 
pose,  in  the  gloomy  sanctuary  of  its  relics;  and  it 
still  dreams  on,  with  an  infatuated  fondness,  over  ail 
the  images  of  superstition,  around  which  the  bril* 
liant  empire  of  Charlemagne  threw  so  false  a  glory. 

The  singular  book  alluded  to, — besides  a  fiill 
account  of  the  relics,  and  arguments  for  their 
genuineness, — contains  the  form  of  words,  in  which 
each  of  the  four  great  relics,  is  annually  an- 
nounced to  the  people, — and  the  petitions  that  are 
to  be  uttered,  during  the  public  exhibition  of  each. 
One  of  the  last  prayers,  which  is  a  btdding-^ayer^ 
is  partly  on  behalf  of  ^  our  holy  Father,'  the  Pope,. 

*  Schatskunmer  de8  Aaohener  Heiligtbams,  od«r  Kune  Be* 
■cbreibusg  der  h  h.  Reliquien,  welcbe  too  dem  glorwiirdigaten 
Kaiser,  Karl  dem  GroaseD,  in  der  Kronunga-und  Domkirobe 
U.  L.  F,  geaammelt  worden,  und,  alle  aieben  Jahre,  gezeigt 
werden.    Aacben,  1832. 
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and  his  cardmals, — ^the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Arch*: 
bishop  of  Cologne,  the  city  and  authorities  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  the  pilgrims  who  visit  it,  and  the  souls 
of  the  departed.  The  deluded  votaries  are,  in 
this  tract,  taught  to  believe  that  the  presence,  and 
£he  contemplation  of  these  relics,  are  a  security  for 
file  special  favour  and  intercession  of  those  with 
whose  persons  they  were  formerly  identified,  as  their 
remains, — or  as  having  been  consecrated  by  their 
use  :*  and  they  are  pronounced  to  be  the  source  of 
alt  happiness  J  welfare^  and  prosperity,  to  the  city  ^ 
having  never  been  taken  away,  or  fidlen  under  the 
power  of  enemies, — notwithstanding  the  devasta- 
tions of  the  Normans,  the  troubles  occasioned  by 
heresy,  the  frequent  occupancy,  of  the  town  by 
hostile  armies,  and  its  having  been  repeatedly  re- 
duced to  ashes  by  fircj: 

Tlie  ambition  of  the  conqueror,  and  the  migra- 
tory enterprise  of  the  adventurer,  have  disregarded 
the  great  boundaries  which  nature  has  placed  be- 
tween the  countries  of  the  earth;  nor  do  mountains, 
or  mighty  rivers,  form  an  efibctual  barrier.    The 

*  Diese  kostlwvn  Gegsnstande  yeraichern  ung  besondere 
Gnaden,  nnd  machtigere  Filrbitte,  in  Anaehiing  and  Gegenwart 
jener  Stiicke,  die  sonst  mit  ihram  Wesea  ^ereSnigt,  oder  ibnen 
tlgahdrig  und  gewidmet  wu^n.    Vide  Voirede. 

t  DiMem  One  aUee  Gliick,  Heil,  ond  Wohlttand.  dniob  dieee 
MUg*  Erbsehaft  sukomqit.     SU  .       ^ 

I  Schtlitanmer,  a*  s.  f.,  32* 
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cdstmction  which  has,  from  time  immemorial,  sub* 
sisted  between  the  people  inhabiting  at  a  dis* 
tance  from  the  Rhine,  westward, — and  those  who 
have  dwelt  along  its  western  shore,  and  in  the 
country  eastward  of.  its  course, — ^would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  some  of  those  fierce  and  warlike  tribes, 
described  in  so  fuU  and  interesting  a  manner  by 
Tacitus,  under  the  general  name  of  Germanic  and 
who, — appearing  to  have  had  a  common  ori^, 
— were  spread  over  so  vast  a  proportion  of  Europe, 
as  scarcely  to  be  included  between  the  Rhine  and 
the  Vistula,  the  Danube  and  the  ocean, — settled 
within  the  limits  of  Gaul,  and  colonized  its  eastern 
border.  In  Caesar's  division,  all  the  German  pro- 
vinces on  the  left,  or  western  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
were  included  in  Belgic  GauL 

The  vast  forests  of  the  ancient  Germanic  appear, 
from  a  remote  antiquity,  to  have  been  the  cradle  of 
freedom,  and  of  chivalry;  and  about  a  centuiy 
before  the  Christian  era,  immense  armies  of  these 
nations  menaced  Italy,  from  the  Alps,  and  made  the 
Romans  to  tremble  for  their  possessions, — ^lill  these 
barbarian  tribes  were  overthrown,  with  terrific 
slaughter,  by  Marius.  Half  a  century  later,  Julius 
CsBsar,  while  engaged  in  his  wars  in  Gaul,  defeated 
the  borderers  of  the  Rhine,  who  had  invaded  that 
country,  and  obtained  other  victories  over  the  Grer- 
mani.  These  nations  continued  to  fiimish  employ* 
ment  to  the  Roman  arms,  during  the  most  splendid 
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period  of  the  empire ;  and  the  name  Germanicus 
was  commonly  given  to  thoee  generals  who  had 
been  on  service  in  Grermany;  among  whom,  the 
meet  renowned  was  Germanicus  Caesar,  the  son  of 
Drusus,  and  &ther  of  the  Emperor  Caligula. 

From  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius, 
who  died  a*  d.  180,  the  Germanic  tribes  became 
more  and  more  formidable  to  the  waning  empire ; 
and  in  the  third  century,  they  formed  confederacies 
against  the  Romans;— who,  instead  of  having  it  in 
their  power  further  to  subjugate  other  nations,  were 
now  increasingly  imable  to  defend  themselves.  At 
length,  in  the  year  476,  the  northern  hordes  suc- 
ceeded in  dethroning  Augustulus,  the  last  sove^ 
reign  of  the  western  division  of  the  empire, — and 
in  finally  destroying  the  Roman  power.  Italy,  after 
repeatedly  changing  its  masters,  fell,  towards  the 
dose  of  the  eighth  century,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Lombards,  ano- 
ther northern  people.  These— so  harassed  Pope 
Adrian  I.  that  he  was  glad  to  obtain  the  assist- 
ance of  Charlemagne,  then  King  of  the  Franks ; 
who,  having  subdued  the  Lombards,  and  added 
their  territory  to  his  other  conquests,  revived  the 
western  empire;  and  was  crowned,  as  its  sovereign, 
at  Rome,  in  the  year  800,  by  Leo  IIL — ^Thus  was 
founded  the  great  Prankish  dominion,  compre* 
bending  Gaid,  Italy,  and  Germany,^to  the  Northern 
Sea ;  and  now,  Germany,  as  part  of  this  consolida- 
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tion  of  territory,  was,  for  the  first  time,  united 
under  the  sway  of  one  sovereign. 

After  the  death  of  this  great  monarch,  his  un-^ 
wieldly  empire,  now  in  the  hands  of  his  son  Louis 
le  Dcbonnaire,  scaroely  sustained  itself;  and  three 
years  after  the  death  of  Louie,  it  was  formally 
divided,  by  the  treaty  of  Verdun,  in  848^  among  his 
sons, — Louis,  Charles,  and  Lothaire;  of  whom»  the 
first  obtained  Germany,  and  was  henoe  called  Louis 
the  German.  Under  his  son,  Charles  le  Groa^  the 
great  empire  of  Charlemagne  reappeared,  in  884 ; 
but  the  coherence  of  this  heterogeneous  mas?  of 
nations  was  but  of  ephemeral  duration;  for,  in  887» 
Charles  was  deposed  by  the  German  states, — of 
which  Amulph,  son  of  Charles's  brother  Carloman, 
was  now  made  king.  Amulph  died  in  899,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Louis  the  Infant  ,*— on 
whose  death,  in  911,  the  Carlovingian  race  became 
extinct,  and  Conrad,  Duke  of  Franconia,  was  made 
Emperor  of  Germany,  by  election. 

After  Conrad's  decease,  Henry,  sumamed  the 
Fowler,  was  elected  to  the  German  throne,  in  919; 
and  with  him  Commenced  the  dominion  of  the  house 
of  Saxony,— firom  which  country  he  had  previously 
derived  the  title  of  Duke.  The  sway  of  these  princes 
was  remarkable  for  its  warlike  spirit^  and  for  the 
victories  that  were  gained  over  the  Hungarian 
tribes : — and*  during  this  period,  many  of  the  Ger« 
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nufio  dties^were  founded*  The  practice  of  electioii 
to  the  empire  now  became  an  establiahed  law;  and 
Germany  was,  from  this  time,  a  kind  of  imperial 
rqmblicr  Under  Otho  the  Great,  in  die  tenth 
oentiirj,  the  bounds  of  the  empire  were  enkoqged, 
so  as  to  comprehend  Rome  and  Italy;  but  Ae 
emperor  could  not  receive  his  title  of  Augustus 
till  be  had  been  crowned  by  the  Pope : — ^from  the 
time  of  Charles  V.,  however,  this  practice  was  dis« 
continned. 

By  the  "elecdon  of  Conrad  II,  in  1024,  the  bouse 
of  Saxony  was  succeeded  by  that  of  Franconia; 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  of  this  dynasty,  the 
German,  or  Holy  Roman  Empire,  attained  its 
frtJMrimiim ; — comprehending  Grermany,  Italy,  Bur- 
gundy, and  Lorraine;  while  Denmark,  Hungary, 
Poland,  and  other  districts  of  Sclaronia,  were  either 
itB  tributaries,  or  its  vassals.  About  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century,  however, — in  consequence  of 
the  increasing  influence  of  the  papal  church,  and  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  feudal  system,  which  gave  so 
much  power  to  the  electoral  princes, — the  emjMre 
had  begun  to  declina  On  the  death  of  Henry  V, 
ef  Franconia,  in  1125,  Lothaire  the  Saxon  received 
the  crown. 

In  1 138,  Conrad  IIL,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Suabia, 
was  elected  to  this  unwieldy  aggregate  of  power,  as 
successor  to  Lothaire ;  and  the  emperors  of  the  house 
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of  SuABiA  held  the  sorereignty  upwaids  of  another 
century,  till  the  middle  of  the  thirteenths 

During  the  reigns  of  the  bitter  Fnmeoman 
princes,  and  those  of  Suabia, — ^the  ambition  of  the 
Popes,  who  claimed  supreme  dominion  over  Christ- 
endom, gave  rise  to  perpetual  contests  between 
them  and  the  Emperors ;  and  the  fieu^tions  of  die 
Guelphs,  and  the  Ghibelines, — ^the  respective  par- 
tisans of  each, — held  Germany  and  Italy  in  agitar- 
tion  for  centuries ;  during  the  whole  of  which  period 
the  authority  of  the  emperors  was  constantly  on 
the  wane. 

After  the  death  of  the  emperor  Frederick  IL, 
in  1260,  occurred  that  period  of  lawlessness  and 
confiiuon,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Great  In- 
TERRRONUM.  Courad  IV.,  the  son  of  Frederick, 
had,  on  his  fiither's  death,  assumed  the  imperial 
title ;  but  William,  Count  of  Holland,  procured  him* 
self  to  be  crowned  in  the  cathedral  of  Aix-larChar 
pelle,  and  subsequently  defeated  Conrad  in  battle. 
On  the  death  of  William,  in  1256,  the  Archbishop- 
Elector  of  Cologne  offered  the  imperial  crown  to 
Richard,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  brother  to  Heary  the 
Third,  of  England,  and  assisted  at  his  coronation, 
in  1257 ;  while  the  Archbishop  of  Treves  declared 
Alphonso,  King  of  Castile,  emperor.  Richard  soon 
abdicated,  and  retired  to  England,  with  the  empty 
title  of  King  of  the  Romans ;  which  had  been  con- 
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ferred  on  Mm  pmnouely  to  his  election  to  the  em- 
pire. From  1258  to  1273^  the  empire  was  without 
a.  head,  and  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  anardiy: 
Conradin,  son  of  Conrad  I V^  the  last  of  the  Ho* 
henstaufen  family,  or  the  house  of  Suabia,  perished 
on  the  scafibld,  at  Naples. 

At  length,  in  1273,  Rudolph,  Count  of  Haps- 
burgh,  was  elected  emperor,  ^and  laid  the  foundsr 
tion  di  the  greatness  of  the  house  of  Austria, — 
firom  which  &mily  most  of  the  emperors  were  sub* 
sequfflitly  elected.  The  Austrian  dynasty  traces  its 
origin  to  the  lords  of  a  small  territory,  on  the  river 
Aar,  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  in  Switzerland ;  where 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle  testify  to  the  anti- 
quity of  this  imperial  race.  In  1440,  Frederic 
III^  Duke  of  Austria,  was  diosen  to  fill  the  Oer- 
man  throne ;  and  the  sovereign  dignity  descended 
in  the  male  line  of  his  &mily,  for  about  three  hun« 
dred  years.  In  1519,  Charles  V.,  hdr  to  the  Spa- 
nish  crown,  and  grandson  to  Maximilian,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Frederic,  received  the  imperial  sceptre. 
The  male  line  of  tiie  race  of  Rudolph  of  Hapsburgh 
became  extinct  in  1740,  by  the  death  of  Charles  VL 
Maria  Theresa,  only  daughter  of  Charles,  married 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine ; — and  her  son  Joseph  II. 
commenced  the  second  imperial  house  of  Aiistria ; 
— ^namely,  the  Lorraine  branch. 

While  the  German  empire  continued, — its  sove- 
reign was  regarded  as  having  the  precedency  among 
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the  potentates  of  Europe.  EBs  power  in  the  adnu<- 
nistrationi  however,  was  very  limited, — ^the  sopreme 
authority  residing  in  the  Diet, — which  consisted  of 
the  colleges  of  the  electors,  the  princes,  and  the 
imperial  towns*  The  electors,  and  princes,  became 
vested  with  little  less  than  regal  supremacVf 
in  their  respective  territories;  and  were  more 
powerful  than  some  crowned  heads.  The  peo- 
ple, originally,  had  a  voice  in  the  election  of 
the  emperor ;  but  this  function  ultimately  devolved 
on  the  King  of  Bohemia,  the  Dukes  of  Bavahia, 
Saxony,  and  Hanover,— the  Prince  Palatine  of 
the  Rhine, — ^the  Marquis  of  Brandenburg,  alte^ 
terwards  King  of  Prussia, — ^and  the  three  Arch- 
bishops of  Maintz,  Treves,  and  Cologne:  Ae 
power  of  these  lay  and  spiritual  electors  was  al- 
most equal  to  that  of  the  emperors  themselves. 
The  spiritual,  or  archbishop-electors,  certainly  bad 
functions  and  dignities  of  which  the  fishermen  of 
Galilee  never  dreamed.  They  were  Arch-Chancel- 
lors of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in  Germany,  in 
Italy,  and  in  Gaul,  respectively; — though  the  title, 
so  far  as  it  related  to  Gaul,  had  become  a  mere 
name,  long  before  the  dissolution  of  the  imperial 
dominion. 

To  prevent  the  confusion  that  might  sometimes 
arise  from  a  contested  election,  while  there  was  no 
sovereign,— a  successor  to  the  emperor  was  fre- 
quendy  chosen  by  the  electors,  during  his  lifetime. 
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Tlu3  prince  was  crowned  King  of  the  Romans  ; 
and  aildressed,  like  the  emperor,  with  the  title  of 
*  majesty/ — But  the  pomp  and  glory  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  have  passed  away ;  and,  like  the 
niore  ancient,  and  more  powerful  empires  of  the 
world,  it  is  numbered  among  the  things  that  were* 
Napoleon,  who  aspired  to  the  dominion  of  the  West, 
seems,  when  emperor  of  the  French,  to  have  had  in 
view  the  ancient  custom  of  the  German  empire,  in 
styling  his  successor-apparent.  King  of  Rome. 

The  French  revolution,  and  the  subsequent 
power  of  Bonaparte,  rapidly  hastened  on  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Germanic  empire.  The  pro* 
vinces  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  were  over- 
whelmed by  the  French: — Bavaria,  Wurtemberg, 
and  Saxony,  were  erected  into  kingdoms,  —  with 
the  annexation  of  smaller  states;  and  the  battle 
of  Austerlitz,  and  the  subsequent  Treaty  of  Pres- 
burg^  destroyed  the  power  of  Austria,  and  deprived 
her  of  her  principalities  of  the  Tyrol,  and  Suabia, 
— ^her  barriers  against  Italy  and  France.  In  1806, 
soon  after  this  treaty,  most  of  the  states  in  the 
north  and  south  of  Germany,  renounced  their  con-* 
nexion  with  the  empire, — and  joined  in  a  league, 
entitled  <The  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,' 
under  the  protection  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
The  confederated  powers  agreed  to  hold  their 
legislative  assemblies  at  Frankfort ;  and  to  restrict 
their  services,  and  assistance,  to  each  other; — ^in 
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shorty  they  were  to  constitute  a  cluster  <rf  miKtaiy 
states,  under  the  virtual  dictation  of  Napoleon. 
The  German  emperor,  Francis  II, — ^thus  reduced  in 
authority  and  power, — ^formally  .abdicated  the  tide 
of  Emperor  of  Germany,  at  Vienna,  Aug*  6,  1806, 
assuming  that  of  Emperor  of  Austria. — Thus  was 
dissolyed  an  empire  that  had  lasted,  with  fluctua- 
tions, for  the  space  of  a  thousand  years, — dating 
from  Charlemagne. 

At  the  end  of  1813,  the  French  were  expelled 
from  every  part  of  Grermany ;  and  the  deposition  of 
Napoleon,  the  down£a.ll  of  the  power  of  France^  and 
the  dissolution  of  the  C!onfederacy  of  the  Rhine,  hi 
1814, — restored  the  smaller  soyereigns  to  their  do* 
minions.  On  Bonaparte's  reappearance  in  France* 
from  Elba,  in  1815,  the  most  gigantic  efforts  were 
made,  in  Germany,  to  prevent  his  return  to  power; 
and  on  his  final  overthrow  at  Waterloo,  on  the  18th 
of  June,  in  the  same  year,  it  is  said  that  1,200,000 
men,— armed,  and  unarmed, — ^were  prepared  to 
march  against  him.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  now 
made  a  proposal  to  Francis,  the  Austrian  emperor, 
that  he  should  resume  the  andent  title,^which  offer 
he  decUned  to  accept. 

Germany  once  more  assumed  the  appearance,, 
at  least,  of  a  political  whole, — ^in  the  constitution  of 
the  Confederation,  {Bundes  Verfassung)^  which  was 
formed  in  June,  1815.  In  this  imperfectly  balanced 
union  of  powers,  Austria  and  Prussia  have  naturally 
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a  pvedorainant  influence;  though  they  have  witb- 
hoMen  from  the  Confederation  several  of  their 
provinces  which  are  not  German.  The  compo^- 
nent  parts  of  the  Germanic  Confederation  are 
thirty-eight, — thirty-four  being  monarchical  states, 
the  heads  of  which  have  various  titles.  The  four 
remaining  parts,  are  the  free  dties  of  Frankfort  on 
the  Maine,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Lubeck.  The 
principal  object  of  the  Confederacy  was  to  secure 
the  independence  and  integrity  of  each  State ;  and 
to  maintain  interna],  and  external  tranquillity,  by 
uniting  to  check  any  mutual  aggressions  among  the 
States  themselves ; — and  to  repel  the  attack  of  a 
foreign  enemy.  In  case  of  clashmg  interests,  or  the 
occurrence  of  disputes, — no  part  of  the  Confedera* 
tion  can  go  to  war,  or  make  peace^  or  a  truce,  or 
any  such  engagement,  independentiy  of  tiie  rest — 
each  member  being  bound  to  yield  to  the  decision 
of  the  whole.  The  internal  management  of  the 
States  is  left,  in  general,  to  the  care  of  the  respec- 
tive governments ;  and  they  are  always  to  have  in 
readiness  for  the  purposes  of  the  Confederation,  an 
army,  levied  in  the  proportion  of  one  man  to  every 
hundred  inhabitants.  The  Diet,  or  Assembly  of 
Plenipotentiaries,  consists  of  delegates  frt>m  the 
various  states,  ai»d  is  held  at  Frankfort 
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RMd  to  Cologn*— jBli«»— B«if  iMim— CithoSo  SabHripMiii  (bt 
dM  New  TsatvuDt,  in  Ctna— CalagM— The  BkiM— 
Churchat— DenU—Calogiig  Cttbedrml— The  Threa  King«— 
CfanrrhM  oT  St.  Unnli,  SLGfrton,  ud  St.  Peter— Voyage  oa 
d*  RUiM  to  Boon— FiMeki— Th*  Sena  Mnnnwim  Bnin 
Catbadnl— Poppleadorf^KnatdM^— Proteituit  Cborcb  « 
Boon— Cbimh  of  th«  JMu'ta — King  of  Pnu«i*'>  Birth-Dif 
— OoiTOTMi;  of  Boon. 

Mt  dear  Friehd  :  We  left  the  good  accotniaoda- 

tiona  of  the  lUiine  Hotel,  at  Aix-U-Chapelle,  at 

six  in  the  morning  for  Cologne;  a  distance  of 

about  ferty-five  miles.    We  stopped,  firsts  at  Sl 

Jiiliers,  a  strongly  fortified  place,  atuated  in  a 

■ere  our  horses  were  baited  widi  bread. 

ring  what  bread  it  was? — Ae  answer  was, 

■Arof,'  rye-bread ;  and  it  was  amu^ng  to 

loraes,  and  the  driver,  standing  together, 

ing  Ae  same  fcre. — We  afterwanla  tra- 

I  flat,  and  unenclosed, — but  highly  cul- 

ountry.    The  paved  road  was  Uned  with 

,  among  which  were  the  apple,  die  cherry, 

vahiut, — interspersed  with  numerous  cru- 
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dfites;  some  of  which  stood  in  the  corn-fields,  sur- 
rounded,  to  some  distance,  with  tur£ 

Every  thing  now  reminded  us  of  the  Prussian 
authority;  all  the  barriers,  railed  bridges,  and 
guard-houses,  being  painted  in  white  and  black 
stiripes.  We^also*  observed  that,  since  we  had 
changed  governments,  the  road  was  measured  in 
a  novel  manner;  small  stones  being  placed  in 
the  ground^  thirty  or  forty  in  a  mile,  at  regular  in- 
tervals,— marking  the  distance  from  Cologne.  The 
weather  was  intensely  hot ;  and,  at  Bergheim,  we 
stopped  till  the  heat  of  the  day  was  abated.  This 
fittle  town,  with  its  walls  and  gates,  reminds  you, 
like  most  other  places, — even  the  smallest  in 
these  parts, — of  wars  and  sieges.  It  is  a  great  tho- 
roughfare into  Germany ;  apd  five  or  six  carriages 
ijfere  sometimea  seen  posting  through  it  at  once^ 
during  our  stay. 

Judging  firom  appearances,  superstition  seems  to 
increase,  in  this  direction,  rather  than  to  diminish. 
One  of  the  numerous  crucifixes  we  had  seen,  was 
just  outside  one  of  the  gates  of  Bergheim  ;--4uid, 
here,  a  poor  old  lady  was  carefully  telling  her  beads. 
It  was,  however,  some  counterpoise  •»  to  find  on  the 
table  of  the  inn, — ^which  was  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton,— a  prospectus,  printed  at  Nurenberg,  in  May, 
1^5,  containing  an  invitation  to  Catholic  Qer- 
many,  to  unite  in  subscribing  for  an  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  from  the 
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Vulgate, — ^to  be  published  underlie  auspices  of  the 
church  :*  in  order,  as  the  prospectus  stated,  that 
both  clergy  and  laity  might  do  their  utmost  to  dif- 
fuse the  New  Testament  scriptures,  so  that  not  a 
single  cottage  should  be  without  them ;  and  that 
there  might  be  no  school  in  whidi  they  should  not 
be  read. — ^The  price  is  to  be  twelve  and  a  half 
sUbergroschen  for  each  of  the  four  numbers,  or 
about  five  shillings  the  whole ;  a  sum  which  shows 
that  the  art  of  cheap  scripture-printing  is  still  to 
be  learned  here;— but  the  &ct  itself  is  a  pheno- 
menon; as  being  entirely  at  rariance  with  the 
practice  of  the  Romish  Church.  Whether  this 
measure  be  dictated  by  the  mere  policy  of  doing 
something  by  way  of  accommodation  to  the  spirit 
of  the  age, — or  from  better  motives, — ^it  is,  at 
all  events,  a  matter  of  rejoicing  tiiat,  although  the 
sacred  fountain  of  divine  knowledge  may  flow 
through  the  channel  of  Romanism,  truth  will,  never- 
theless, be  diffused  among  the  people ;  and  that 
the  grand  principle  of  reading  the  scriptures  for 
themselves^  will  begin  to  acquire  a  currency  which 
it  has  never  before  attained. 

The  country  from  Bergheim  was  still  unen- 
closed,— ^but  luxurious,  and  overspread  with  the 
abundant  sheaves  of  harvest    A  large  cemetery, 

*  Einladung  an  das  Katolische  Deutschland^  zur  Sub- 
scription auf  das  mit  Pfipstlicher  Approbation  erscheinende 
Neue  Testament  unsers  Herm  and  Heilandes  Jesu 
Christi. 
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on  the  left,  laid  out  in  a  picturesque  manner,  an- 
nounced our  approach  to  Cologne,  or  Koln,  which 
we  entered  through  some  fortifications,  and  by 
narrow  streets;  and  took  up  our  abode  at  the 
Gasihof  xum  Groasen  Rheinberg.  We  were  now 
upon  the  banks  of  the  far-famed  Rhine,  the  river 
vi  Roman  story, — consecrated  by  the  ashes  of 
martyrs, — and  rendered  classic  by  the  many  legends 
of  poetry  and  romance :  nor  can  those  stupend- 
ous movements  be  forgotten,  which  its  banks  )xBLYe 
witnessed  in  modem  times ; — ^when  he  who  after- 
wards assumed  the  name  of  Protector  of  the  Ckm- 
federation  of  the  Rhine, — ^but  was  really  its  master, 
inarched  his  vast  armies  across  these  waters,  and 
dumged  the  destinies  of  the  ancient  German 
empire. 

It  is  said  that,  at  the  taking  of  Hockheim,  a  place 
near  Mentz,  when  the  Austrian  troops  obtained  their 
first  view  of  the  Rhine,  firom  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
they  suddenly  halted — ^to  gaze  on  the  noble  stream, 
which  had  been  fiimiliar  to  them  by  name,  during 
the  preceding  fifteen  years,  as  the  centre  of  so  many 
momentous,  warlike  events : — the  firing  ceased,  and 
on  the  general's  inquiring  the  cause  of  the  delay, 
the  soldiers  shouted,  and  instantly  rushed  down 
upon  the  enemy,  and  drove  them  into  the  river. — 
What  a  strange  compound  of  elements  is  man  ! 

The  emotions  with  which  this  noble  stream  is 
beheld,  for  the  first  time^  are  increased,  in  conse* 
quence  of  its  being  concealed  by  the  houses,  tiU 
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ite  ample  flood,  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  m  mik  m 
breadth,  bursts  upon  you  at  onoe,  from  tha  win- 
dows of  the  principal  hotels.  Close  to  the  JIAm»- 
berg,  is  the  bridge  of  boats,— KX)n8tructed  to  rise 
and  &11  with  the  tide, — and  forming  a  pleasant 
walk  over  to  Deutz— one  of  the  suburbi^  on  the 
opposite  shore ;  where,  in  the  evening,  scnne  gar- 
dens appeared  brilliantly  illuminated. 

In  the  morning,  after  seeing  the  Dutdi  steam- 
boat begin  its  voyage  to  Nimeguen,  we  set  off  to 
take  a  general  view  of  Cologne,— which  is  of  gre^ 
extent,  lying  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  for  be- 
tween two  and  three  miles.  The  interior  of  the 
town  is  old,  and  exhibits  a  strange  mixture  of  the 
styles  of  building  that  have  successively  prevailed, 
through  many  centuries.  It  owes  its  name  to  the 
colony  which  Claudius,  the  Roman  emperor,  sent 
here,— by  desire  of  his  wife  Agrippina,  who  was 
bom  on  the  spot  Hence  Cologne  was,  originally, 
called  Colania  Agrippina ;  and  it  has  retained  to 
modem  times,  traces  of  the  Roman  forms  of  mu- 
nicipal government  It  has  upwards  of  sixty  thour 
sand  inhabitants, — encloses  avast  space^  with  many 
gardens  and  orchards,— and  is  fortified  on  the  land 
side.  The  walk  along  the  bank  of  the  Rhine 
is  delightful;  but  Cologne  itself  is  by  no  means 
an  agreeable  place,  many  parts  having  a  very  ruin- 
ous appearance ;  and  its  odours  form  but  too  sensi* 
ble  a  contrast  to  the  celebrated  water  of  Jean  Marie 
Farina,  to  the  depot  of  which  we  were  conducted. 
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The  town  has  an  antique,  gothic  aspect,  and  the 
-Miy  apechnen  of  Grecian  architecture  is  the  beau- 
tiiiil  Town-House. 

"Sereral  eUbrches  were  open,  at  this  early  hour ; 

■  aanoiig  others  St  Severin's,  St.  John's  and  St. 
ifelM'a^  —  which  contain  brazen  fonts,   odd  old 
paintings  of  popish  legends,  or  miserable  daubs  of 
wretches   in  purgatory,  some  of  whom  are  lifted 
0Qt  by  priests,  using  their  rosaries  as  ropes,  and 
being  thus  exhibited  as  the  saviours  of  the  peo- 
ple.    In  one  of  these  churches,   a  woman  was 
readhig  her  prayers  aloud;  in  another,  were  a 
ntonber  of  children, — one  of  whom  read,  while 
the  others  responded ;  afterwards  all  sung  together, 
in  good  time,  the  priest  at  the  altar  continuing  his 
pantomimic  genuflexions,  with  little  apparent  con- 
nexion with  the  worship  of   the  rest      In   St. 
.hunes's  was  a  figure,  probably  of  the  patron  Saint, 
in  whose  hand  a  bunch  of  early  grapes  had  been 
put,  as  first  fruits.     It  was  ludicrous,  here,  to  see 
a  man  carrying  a  lighted    lanthom  before   the 
priest,  as  he  came  down  from  the  altar,  in  broad 
day  light ;  but  Romanism  would  fain  prolong  the 
night    The  money  box,   as  usual,  was  handed 
ronnd,  at  the  sound  of  a  belL     A  large  school 
of  children  were  present,  with  their  slates  and  bas- 
kets on  their  arms;  and  it  was  melancholy  to 
think  of  so  many  poor  innocents  being  subjected, 

VOL.   I.  o 
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from  their  tender  age,  to  this  system  oi 
despotism  and  darkness. 

We  went  over  the  water  to  Deuts;  and  entered 
die  chureh,  at  the  time  at  a  funeraL  The  altars 
were  dressed  with  black  screens^  haying  skulla  and 
cross  bones  painted  on  them;  and  the  coffln  was 
placed  in  the  middle  luslO)  with  many  high  tapers 
burning  aroimd  it  The  smoke  of  incense  from  a 
▼essel  on  the  floor  was  rising  up  over  the  bier^ 
and  five  or  six  priests,  habited  in  mourning  robei^ 
said  the  mass  for  the  dead :  the  organ  tonesp  in 
the  minor  key,  had  a  very  plaintive  effect;  w4 
the  whole  ceremony  was  exceedingly  solemn. 
When  it  was  over,  the  friends  of  the  deceaaed 
walked  past  an  altar,  where  stood  a  salver  ill 
which  each  deposited  an  (Bering,  which  the 
priest  blessed  with  extended  arms ;  and  which  we 
supposed  was  to  be  a  ransom  from  the  pains  of 
purgatory,  by  purchasing  masses.  Every  thii^ 
seemed  here  to  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  dark,  die- 
mal  ages,  before  the  Reformation;  and  in  this 
church,  was  an  image  of  the  Madonna,  with  the 
delusive  inscription,  Mater  Jesu  consolatrw  affic^ 
torum. 

From  Deuti,  the  view  of  Cologne^  with  its  nu- 
merous towers,  and  spires, -and  the  vast  un« 
finished  mass  of  the  cathedral, — ^is  very  striking. 
This  church  is  a  colossal  fragment  of  the  q^iiitual 
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ambition  of  Romamsra.  It  was  intended  to  kave 
two  towers,  each  five  hundred  fieet  high,  one  of 
whidi,  of  enonnous  breadA,  is  built  to  about  half 
that  elevation.  The  height  of  die  choir  b  un- 
usual ;  and  the  effect  produced  by  the  immense, 
unwieldy  scale,  of  the  whole  half-fini^ed  building, 
-^is  that  of  a  sublime  and  stupendous  moulder- 
ing ruin*  The  original  design  was  begun  in  1248; 
but  only  the  choir,  and  the  chapels  surrounding  it, 
have  ever  been  comjdeted*  The  interior  is  sup- 
ported by  about  one  hundred  columns ;  some  of 
wtnch  are  ten  feet  in  diameter.  The  unfinished 
part  has  awoodai  ceiling,  and  is  low;  but,  the 
efect  of  the  lofty  choir,  viewed  from  the  east,  on 
the  outside,  is  gorgeous  in  the  extreme. — It  would 
be  tedious  to  describe  this  pillared,  vaulted  wilder- 
nesB,— which  now  again  re-echoes  with  the  sound 
«f  the  workmen.  Its  style  is  highly  ornamental; 
and,  among  the  objects  of  curiosity  it  contains,  are 
— ^the  splendid  altar  table ;  the  gigantic  candelabra ; 
the  beautiful  statues ;  the  magnificent  monuments ; 
the  superb  stained  windows ;  the  picture  of  the 
adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Philip  Kal^  in  1406 ; 
the  tapestry  of  the  choir ;  the  silver  coffin  of  St 
Engdbert ;  and,  especially,  the  tomb  believed  by 
the  Catholics  to  contain  the  bones  of  the  Three 
Magi. 

This  chapel  of  the  Three  Kingsj  as  it  is  called, 
is  of  marble^  in  Iha  Ionic  style.      Before  the 
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French  revolution,  the  skulls,  adorned  with  cFowns 
of  gold,  and  with  precious  stones,  were  seen 
through  a  golden  grating;  and  the  shrine  contain- 
ing them,  was  one  blaze  of  the  most  costly  precious 
stones, — so  as  to  dazzle,  and  surprise  the  beholder. 
What  was  lost  during  the  period  of  revolutionary 
confusion,  either  by  being  made  the  spoil  of  war, 
or  the  prey  of  private  cupidity, — has  since  been, 
as  far  as  possible,  imitated  in  gilt  metals,  enamel, 
and  the  like ;  and  many  precious  stones  have  been 
given,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cologne.  The  pre- 
sumed possession  of  the  Magi,  conferred  great 
celebrity  on  this  city,  for  ages;  and  *  the  Three 
Kings  of  Cologne,' attracted  multitudes  of  pilgrims, 
from  all  parts  of  Christendom.  Romish  tradition 
determined  the  number,  and  assigned  the  names, 
of  the  men  of  tiie  east; — and  the  wealth  of.  de- 
votees formed  the  letters  of  the  words  Caspar^ 
Melchior,  and  Balthasar,  on  the  lid  of  their  shrine 
in  rubies. 

In  this  town,  the  eagerness  of  commissioners, 
offering  their  services  to  the  traveller, — amounts  to 
a  real  annoyance.  It  was  difficult  to  take  a  single 
step,  in  the  street,  without  being  assailed  by  a 
number  of  persons,  at  once — all  contending  for 
the  office  of  conducting  you  about  the  town.  A 
young  lad  whom  we  engaged,  was  severely  beaten, 
out  of  mere  jealousy,  by  a  fellow  who  thought 
he  ought  to  have  been  employed  himself;— and  it 
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was  not  easy  to  rescue  the  poor  boy  from  his  ven- 
geance. The  language  spoken  here,  is  the  Plait 
Deutsck  ;  which  is  as  bad,  to  one  who  has  learned 
some  pure  German,  as  the  dialect  of  some  parts  of 
England  would  be  to  a  Frenchman  who  was  learn- 
ing to  speak  English. 

This  town  has  been  called  a  *  second  Rome,' 
as  the  seat  of  popish  superstition ;  but  many  of  its 
churches,  -which  are  said  to  have  once  amounted  to 
two  hundred  and  sixty,  have  gone  to  decay.  St 
Cuniberf  s  is  partly  in  ruins;  and  is  now  shut  up. 
The  church  of  the  Jesuits  is,  as  usual,  highly 
ornamented;  and  has  a  college  of  the  order,  a 
very  large  building,  exactly  opposite  to  it  The 
church  of  St  Ursula  is  famous  for  containing 
what  are  said  to  be  the  skulls  of  the  eleven  thou- 
sand noble  British  virgins,  who  accompanied  St 
Ursula,  in  her  voyage  from  Britain  to  Bretagne,  to 
join  their  betrothed  lords ;  but  the  vessels  were 
somehow,  sajrs  the  legend,  wrecked  in  the  Rhine, 
and  the  ladies  all  took  the  veil,  and  founded  the 
convent  of  St.  Ursula :  they  were  afterwards  mar- 
tyred. The  skulls  are  seen  arranged  in  rows,  in 
glass  cases,  all  along  the  upper  parts  of  the  church* 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  this  whole  story  has 
arisen  from  a  numerical  blunder  of  some  careless 
transcriber  of  a  Romish  legend : — an  inhabitant  of 
Cologne,  however,  was  once  obliged  to  fly  the  city, 
for  daring  to  dispute  ihehumcLnity  of  some  of  these 
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croniums.  Each  one  is  covered  with  a  sort  of 
and  they  were  all  formerly  adorned  witb  prectocB 
stones.  In  the  sacristy,  we  were  shown  the  skufl  of 
St  Ursula  herself  j  and  those  of  some  other  iUus. 
trious  personages;  and  among  other  equally  Talu* 
able  curiosities,  was  one  of  the  water-paia  that 
were  used  at  the  marriage  of  Cana  in  Galilee ! 

We  ventured  to  ask  the  man  who  showed  us  Aese 
extraordinary  objects,  whether  he  really  believed 
the  truth  of  all  this  ?  He  answered  with  consider- 
able naivete — ^that  the  fact  was,  his  father  was  the 
proper  keeper  of  the  church ;  but,  he  was  so  old 
as  to  be  almost  incapable  of  discharging  his  duty, 
so  that  he  himself  was  obliged  to  oiBciate.  I  pressed 
him  to  say — ^whether  he  thought  this  was  the  real 
water  pot, — and  whether  he  considered  that  the 
tales  the  priests  tell  the  people,  about  the  miracles 
of  the  Saints,  and  the  relics,  are  true?  His  r^ly 
was  full  of  ingenuity :  he  did  not  answer  the  que&> 
tion  directly, — but  said  that  the  priests,  and  the  peo- 
ple, had  been  differently  situated  from  himself; — 
and,  that  he  had  seen  a  great  deal  more  of  the  untrldj 
than  they,  having  travelled  a  good  deaL  On  being 
asked,  *do  you  think  the  priests  believe  it  all 
themselves  7  he  replied  that  it  was  possible  they 
did ; — but  he  was  evidently  a  young  man  of  too 
much  intelligence  to  digest  all  that  had  been  told 
him,  though  it  is  no  wonder  he  was  unwilling  to 
say  much  on  the  subject    The  priests  declare  that 
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wbeu  the  church  was  fonperly  destFoyed  by  firct 
ttieae  akulb  wegre  all  miraculously  preserv^ 

The  church  of  St  Ger^on  is  a  yery  interestiog 
place,  with  a  splendid  cupola :  the  lower  part  ol 
the  tower  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Romans. 
H<Hre,  are  more  skulls:  these  belong  to  St  Ger^n» 
and  his  Moorish  warriors,  who  are  said  to  have 
heea  converted  to  Christianity,  and  to  have  suffered 
martyrdom,  to  the  iiumber  of  nine  hundred,  for 
r^uaipg  to  worship  the  pagan  idols* — In  our  walks, 
we  passed  the  house  where  Rubens  was  bom;  and 
that  in  which  Maria  de  Medicis  died,  wife  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  mother  of  his  successor 
Lfma  XIII.  In  the  church  of  St  Peter,  the 
|Myiifi«g  of  the  crucifixion  of  that  apostle,  by 
Rubens^  and  a  copy  of  it  by  a  man  of  Cologne, 
were  shown  to  us.  The  original  is  two  hundred 
yean  old,  and  is  the  last,  and  considered,  here,  the 
best  of  Jlubens's  pieces.  There  is  something  ap- 
palling in  the  es^pression  of  the  countenance^ 
gorged  with  blood,  the  head  being  downwards; 
and  the  picture  leaves  a  strong  impression  on  the 
imagination. 

Ajixious  to  enjoy  the  scenery  of  the  Rhike, 
we  Idt  Cologne  for  Bonn,  by  the  Stadi  Mamiss 
steam-vessel,  with  a  great  many  other  passengers, 
a  large  proportion  of  whom  were  EnglisL  The 
newspapers  on  board,  coptained  the  official  a&» 
CQun^  of  the  truly  diabolical   attempt  of  Fiesehi 
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to  assassinate  Louis  Philippe;  which,  for  some 
time,  formed  an  absorbing  topic  of  conversatioii. 
We  had  previously  heard  this  news  at  Cologne, 
where  it  produced  a  great  sensation. 

A  band  of  music,  conducted  in  the  scientific 
German  style,  accompanied  us  up  the  stream ;  and 
the  refreshing  breeze  of  a  lovely  morning,  rustled 
in  the  foGage  of  the  banks  of  this  most  romantic, 
and  most  historical  of  rivers.  '  Cologne,  with  its 
shipping,  ite  numerous  spires,  and  its  dark  ba- 
saltic wall,  lay  stretched  along  the  western  shore; 
and  the  river  opened  to  our  view,  lined  with  rows 
of  trees,  and  bordered  with  numerous  peaceful 
villages ;  while  the  crosses,  erected  near  the  water^s 
edge,  testified  that  the  dominion  of  Romanism  still 
extended  itself  and  claimed  to  plant  its  symbols  in 
the  vestibule  of  some  of  the  loveliest  scenes  in  the 
creation.  For  here  begin  to  develop  themselves 
those  enchanting  views,  which  form  one  perpetual) 
and  ever-changing  kaleidoscope  of  beauty  and  gran, 
deur,  from  near  Cologne  to  Maintz ;  and  which  in- 
crease in  their  power  to  arrest  the  imagination  as 
you  advance  toward  the  latter  city,  along  the  wind- 
ings of  this  queen  of  rivers ;  forming,  altogether,  a 
series  of  scenes  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  part  of 
the  world. 

As  we  proceeded,  the  seven  mountains  came  im- 
posingly before  us,  one  of  which  bears  the  name  of 
DrachenfelSi  or  Dragon-Rock ;  in  allusion  to  one 
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of  those  ancient  legends,  with  which  this  region 
so  much  abounds.  We  reached  Bonn  about  elcTcp^ 
after  greatly  admiring  the  delightful  view  of  it  from 
the  river;  but,  in  the  place  itself,  we  were  some* 
what  disappointed ; — partly,  perhaps,  from  having 
heard  so  much  in  praise  of  it  The  walks,  how- 
ever, in  the  vicinity,  we  soon  found  answering  to 
their  eulogy,  and  redeeming  the  narrowness  of  the 
streets.  The  view  of  the  seven  mount^dns  from  the 
terrace  which  overlooks  the  Rhine,  is  particu- 
larly fine.  We  established  ourselves  at  the  Gastlwf 
Zum  Sterne,  or  Star  Hotel,  in  the  market-place, 
which  is  spacious,  and  contains  a  fountain,  with  an 
inscription  in  honour  of  Frederic  Maximilian,  the 
last  elector  of  Cologne. 

The  Cathedral  is  agreeably  situated,  in  an  open 
area;  and  the  exterior  has  a  more  pleasing  effect 
than  the  interior.  It  contains  a  number  of  relics, 
in  glass  cases,  as  at  Cologne.  The  stained  win- 
dows are  brilliant,  but  of  small  dimensions.  The 
most  striking  object  in  the  church  is  the  bronze 
statue  of  the  Empress  Helena,  mother  of  Constan- 
tine  the  Great  There  are  also  the  tomb  of  some 
bishop;  and  two  small  marble  bas-reliefs,  repre- 
senting the  birth  and  baptism  of  Jesus,  which  ap- 
peared very  beautifully  executed.  The  Virgin  is 
as  popular  here,  as  elsewhere ;  and  in  this  church 
is  one  of  those  exhibitions  of  bad  taste,  which  are 
frequent  in  these  parta, — a  sitting  figure  of  Mary, 

o5 
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with  a  dead  Chrifit  lying  m  her  lap,  as  hirge  as  life, 
on  which  she  is  gazing  with  an  air  of  desponden^. 
There  is,  on  the  whole,  an  aspect  of  poverty  about 
this  cathedral.  The  people  here,  as  at  Aix,  and  Co- 
logne, joined  aloud  in  the  responses,  and  ibere 
appeared  to  be  much  more  music  and  chanting  in 
the  churches  of  this  part  of  Germany,  than  in  those 
of  Belgium. — In  another  church,  a  poor  little  giil 
was  confessing  to  the  priest;  who,  when  she  had 
finished,  lifl;ed  up  his  hands  with  a  very  devout  air, 
and  seemed,  as  usual,  to  be  pronouncing  forgiveness. 
We  noticed,  on  some  occasions,  that  the  priest  co- 
vered his  face  with  a  handkerdiie^*  while  receiving 
the  confession.  How  appropriate  to  such  scenes, 
the  passage  of  Scripture,  which  so  accurately  de- 
scribee this  inquisitorial  inspection  of  conscience, 
and  this  daring  presumption,  in  professing  to  par- 
don sin ! — he,  as  Godj  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  Gedj 
showing  himself  that  he  is  God.^ 

On  the  Saturday  afternoon,  the  splendid  funeral 
procession  of  a  soldier  took  place,  with  a  cavalcade 
of  horsemen,  banners,  and  funereal  music:  the 
scene  was  impressive.  The  Protestant  clergyman 
who  officiated,  wore  a  gown  and  a  square  velvet 
cap.  The  burial-place  is  common  to  Protestants 
and  Catholics. — The  evening  invited  a  walk  to  the 
ch&teau  of  Popplesdor^  which  is  situated  at  the 
end  of  a  wide  avenue  of  chesnut-trees,  forming  a 
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deliglitfiil  public  promenade,  probably  the  greate* 
part  of  a  mile  in  length.  The  building  is  now 
devoted  to  science,  as  a  museum.  The  fine  coDeo- 
tioB  of  natural  history  and  fossils,  and  the  beautiful 
grotto-room,  well  deserve  the  walk  from  Bonn.  This 
museum  is  connected  with  the  university. 

In  the  little  church  of  Popplesdoi^  were  some 
people  saying  prayers  aloud,  without  a  priest,  as 
is  not  unusuaL  The  road  led  forward  to  Kreutz- 
berg,  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  and  the  site  of  an  old 
monastery,  with  a  diurch  on  the  simunit  of  a  beau- 
tifully verdant,  and  wooded  hilL  Here  were  three 
English  gentlemen,  who  had  also  walked  from 
BcMuu  It  was  so  dark  by  this  time,  that  we 
thought  our  chance  of  seeing  the  vault  was  over: 
however,  we  soon  found  the  aged  sexton,  who 
gave  us  each  a  light ;  and  we  entered  the  church ' 
to  view  the  remains  of  the  monks,  which  are  said 
to  be  miraeulously  preserved.  In  the  middle  of 
the  edifice,  over  the  gloom  of  which  the  candles 
threw  but  a  feeble  ray,  was  a  large  figure  of 
the  Virgin,  in  a  white  dress,  on  an  altar :  at  her 
feet  was  a  trap-door,  leading  into  the  catacombs ; 
where,  on  descending,  we  saw  the  bodies  of  twenty- 
eight  monks,  lying  in  their  coffins,  in  the  dresses  of 
their  order.  According  to  our  guide,  some  of  these 
remains  are  centuries  old.  He  pointed  to  one, 
who^  as  he  said,  was  the  last  who  had  died,  whom 
he  well  knew,  and  who  had  been  the  gardener  of  the 
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monasteiy.  The  bodies  were  in  different  stages  of 
decay,  some  having  their  feces  perfect  skeletons^ 
and  in  part  fallen  in :  the  flesh  of  the  legs  of  others^ 
still  jdelded  a  little  to  the  touch.  It  was  a  ghastly 
sight,  but  there  was  no  unpleasant  effluvium  what* 
ever.  The  bodies  are  arranged,  fourteen  on  each 
side,  in  a  vault  just  large  enough  to  hold  them : — 
the  spectacle  was  impressive  and  humiliating. 

We  next  ascended  to  the  back  of  the  high  altar; 
from  which  a  wide  and  superb  marble  staircase 
leads  down  to  the  front  of  the  church.  More  of 
miracle  clings  to  this  flight  of  steps,  than  to  the 
poor  monks,  whose  bodies  look  so  grim  and  ghastly 
in  the  vaults  it  is  considered  so  holy  that  visitors  are 
not  allowed  to  walk  on  it,  but  are  obliged  to  descend 
by  its  side.  It  is,  as  we  were  given  to  understand, 
none  other  than  the  identical  staircase  belonging  to 
Pilate's  judgment-hall,  at  Jerusalem,  trodden  by  our 
Saviour  after  his  scourging  !  It  is  affirmed  to  have 
been  taken,  first  to  Rome,  and  by  some  especial  good 
fortune,  brought  hither.  What  makes  it  so  much 
an  object  of  reverence  is,  that  the  blood  of  Jesus  is 
said  to  have  fallen  on  it  in  several  places,  which 
are  indicated  by  little  circular  pieces  of  brass,  let 
into  the  stone,  representing  a  number  of  drops  clot- 
ted together.  This  holy  relic  is  also  enriched 
further,  by  having  many  bones  of  saints  inlaid  in 
the  beautifully-coloured  marble.  After  this, — and 
the  relics  of  Aix  and  Cologne, — and  the  eye  of  St. 
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and  its  miracles,  at  Liege,— together  with 
the.  numerous  peces  of  the  triie  cross, — of  which 
Lather  said  there  were  enough  to  make  a  man  of 
war,  —  the  traveller  feels  almost  prepared  to  see 
some  of  the  <  bottled  darkness'  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  or  the  sword  which  Balaam  <  wished  for* 
to  smite  the  ass  I 

There  was  service  in  the  church  of  the  Jesuits,  at 
Bonn^  early  on  the  Sunday  morning.  It  had  been 
handsomely  repaired  and  beautified,  and  a  priest  was 
preaching  with  animation  to  a  very  crowded  audi- 
ence on  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  saying  many 
very  good  things,  mingled,  as  might  be  antici- 
pated, with  superstitious  allusions  to  the  building 
itself  and  eulogies  of  the  artists  and  workmen  who 
had  been  employed. — In  the  afternoon,  we  went  to 
the  Protestant  church,  formerly  the  chapel  of  the 
electoral  palace,  a  small  but  handsome  building. 
At  the  end  is  a  raised  altar,  above  which  is  placed 
the  pulpit  On  the  sounding-board  is  a  cross ;  and, 
on  the  altar,  another,  with  an  image  of  Christ  upon 
it :  on  each  side  was  placed  a  candle,  not  lighted. 
It  is  evident  that  Protestantism,  here,  is  con- 
formed, in  some  measure,  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
Romanists.  The  minister  came  in  after  the  people 
had  been  some  time  singing  the  Liturgy ;  he  turned 
his  ftice  to  the  altar,  and  prayed  privately.  He 
afterwards  catechised  a  number  of  children  and 
young  people;  and  baptized  an  infant  at  the  font. 
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which  stood  before  the  pulpit  This  rite  was  per* 
formed,  not  by  eprinkliiig,  or  pouring  die  vater, 
but  by  dipping  his  hand  in  it  three  times,  and  draw- 
ing his  fingers,  each  time,  across  the  forehead  of 
the  child  There  was  no  sermon ; — the  only  time 
for  general  public  worship  being  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

Many  of  the  shops  were  open  during  the  day, 
and  it  did  not  appear  to  be  generally  much  re- 
garded The  latter  part  of  the  sabbath,  especially, 
seems  to  be  very  little  ccmsecrated  on  the  continent^ 
even  in  towns  where  Protestantism  lifbs  its  head 
In  the  evenings  ihe  students  of  the  university  wrat 
in  procesnon  to  Gkxlesburg,  a  romantic  spot  in  the 
neighbourhood  This  is  an  annual  custom,  on  tlie 
eye  of  the  King  of  -Prussia's  natal-day.  Hiey 
passed  by  our  inn,  mostly  armed  with  pipes,  in 
a  number  of  open  carriages— while  a  band  of  music 
paraded  the  market-place.  The  town  appeared  to 
be  all  excitement;  and  the  Sabbath  openly  con« 
verted  into  a  holiday. 

The  former  electoral  palace  «t  Bonn  is  now  the 
university ;  and  is  a  noble  structure,  of  great  ex- 
tent, with  a  very  handsome  front  towards  the  park. 
In  the  hall  for  conferring  d^^rees  are  some  alle- 
gorical fresco  paintings,  representing  Theology, 
Philosophy,  and  Jurisprudeuee.  In  consequence 
of  the  royal  birth-day,  there  were  no  lectures,  and 
we  did  not  see  the  museum,  nor  the  library,  which 
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contains  upwards  of  sixty  thousand  rolumes, 
brought  from  the  suppressed  university  of  Co- 
logne. 

The  univenaty  of  Bonn  was  founded  by  the 
King  of  Prussia,  in  1818;  and  soon  rose  to  an 
eminent  position  among  the  German  institutions. 
In  1829,  die  students  amounted  to  a  thousand; 
at  present  tiiere  are  said  to  be  nearly  eight  hun- 
dred :.  they  reside  about  tiie  town.  Hiere  is  here 
a  Protestant  and  a  Catholic  faculty  of  theology,  as 
the  population  on  the  Prussian  borders  of  the 
Rhine  is  mixed.  A  few  years  ago,  the  CathoUc 
theolo^cal  students  were  the  more  numerous: 
theolc^  and  law  each  claimed  one  third  of  the 
whole  united  body;  and  the  faculties  of  philoso- 
phy and  medicine  shared  between  them  the  remain- 
ing third,  in  nearly  equal  parts.  The  religious  sen- 
timents of  several  of  tiie  professors  are  decidedly 
evangelicaL 

At  the  gate  of  the  university  next  tiie  town,  were 
several  students  smoking  the  long  pipe.  In  their 
general  appearance,  it  was  not  difficult  to  detect  a 
certain  untamed,  romantic  air,  to  which  fancy 
perhaps  might  lend  exaggeration, — ^influenced  by 
all  that  is  said  of  the  genuine  Teutonic  student 
— tlie  intellectual  Proteus,  who  can  so  readily 
alternate  between  that  laborious  and  intense  ap- 
pUcation,  termed,  in  some  places,  ochseriy  or  act^ 
ing  the  ox, — and  tiiose  ebullitions  of  boisterous 
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feeling  which  lead  him  to  pour  out  deep  and  stormy 
libations  to  the  freedom  of  Germany, — to  celebrate 
the  orgies  of  some  mystic  rite,  understood  only  by 
the  initiated, — or  to  seek  renown  in  some  wild 
freaky— or  even  by  measuring  rapiers  with  an  an- 
tagonist 

The  real  German  student,  as  he  has  been,  may 
be  described  as  somewhat  resembling,  in  his  gene- 
ral appearance,  the  portraits  we  sometimes  see  of 
poets: — his  luxuriant  locks  disdaining  the  artificial 
aid  of  the  tonsor,  are  given  to  the  winds, — ^his  neck 
is  bare  as  those  of  his  rough  ancestors,  who  drove 
their  scythe-chariots  among  the  Roman  legions, 
— and  his  whole  appearance,  to  which  his  musta- 
chios  add  a  degree  of  fierceness,  is  calculated  to 
strike  the  imagination;  and  it  is  easy  to  believe 
that  a  company  of  such  wild  and  ardent  Burscken 
might  not  limit  their  frolics  to  the  harmless  joke  of 
making  the  rocks  of  Lurlei,  on  the  Rhine,  respond 
the  last  two  syllables  of  the  question — Wer  ist  der 
Burgermeisfer  von  Oberweaelf  * 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  such  an 
undisciplined  and  enthusiastic  being  is  a  prototype 
of  the  general  mass  of  German  students, — he  is 
only  to  be  numbered  among  those  who,  at  Gcit- 
tingen,  Jena,  and  other  places,  have  sometimes 
converted  the  calm  atmosphere  of  the  academic 

*  Who  \s  the  Burgomaster  of  Oberwesel  ?  Kiel  is  the  Germaii 
for  an, — It  is  said  this  frolic  was  complained  of  at  Berlia. 
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seat  into  an  element  of  political  storms,  and  who 
have  given  ample  employment  to  the  utmost  vigi- 
lance of  the  government^  in  repressing  violence. 
Some  of  the  universities  have,  at  times,  heen  seri- 
ously injured  by  these  disturbances;  but  the  in- 
creased demand  for  high  attainments,  enforced, 
within  these  few  years,  by  the  government, — which 
m  the  German  states  controls  all  education, — and 
Ae  new  principle  of  placing  universities  in  large  and 
influential  cities,  where  the  students  are  lost  in  the 
crowd,— cannot  &il,  ultimately,  to  check  the  spirit 
of  insubordination,  and  visionary  independence. 

We  staid  at  Bonn  till  the  ariival  of  the  steamer 
from  Cologne,  on  the  Monday ;  and  in  the  mean 
time,  endeavoured  to  obtain  some  German  tracts, 
for  distribulion  along  the  road ;  but  we  could  not 
succeed. — Some  boys;  on  the  public  walk  which 
overlooks  the  Rhine,  were  singing  the  tune  of  our 
national  anthem,  in  honour  of  his  Prussian  majesty, 
who  seems  here  to  be  very  popular :  busts  of  him 
are  continually  to  be  seen,  and,  on  this  occasion, 
the  newspapers  contained  poems  in  honour  of  him. 
The  beggars  seem  to  take  things  very  easily  in  this 
place,  and  may,  occasionally,  be  se^n  asking  alms, 
with  veiy  &ir  German  pipes  m  their  mouths. 
The  boat  arrived  from  Cologne,  streaming  with 
banners,  and  guns  were  fired  towards  and  from  the 
shore.    We  left  Bonn  about  eleven,  having  had  very 
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oomfortable  apartments ;  furnished^  as  usualf  with 
huge  earthenware  stoyes.  Notwithstanding  the 
distance,  we  seemed  to  cany  Enghmd  with  us;— 
for,  out  of  sixty  persons,  who  sat  down  to  dinner  at 
the  Star  hotel,  about  half  were  English. 
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Deicriptiop  of  the  Rhine,  firom  B<mn  to  Coblenti— Dncheiife1»— 
Godetbarg — Noanenwerth — RoliiDdaeck — OberwiDter — Uokel 
— Rsmagen — ApoUinarUberg  —  Erpel  •—  Okkenfeli  —  Lini  — 
Smag  —  ArgenfeU  —  Breiiig  —  Rheineck  -*  HmmenlBin  — 
Leutetdorf — Aodernsob  —  Plotting  Bridge*— RefU—Weie- 
MQthann  —  Neawied  —  Engere— Ehrenbreitctein— <!)oblents — 
The  Rhine  from  Coblents  to  Mains— Tombleoon'i  Views — 
Oberwlabnstein — Markaborg  —  Boppart—St.  Goat-— Oberweael 
— Caab— Bacfaarach— Bing«n---£llleki-- Caaael—  Maiati^ 
Dniaoa  Oennanicus — Romaa  Antiqoitiea — Cathedral. 

Mt  DEAR  Frienis — It  would  be  vain  to  sttempt 
a  full  delineation  of  the  beauties  of  the  Rhine; — 
wiuch,  to  be  appreciated,  must  be  seen.  We  were 
now  on  board  the  Friederich  Wilhebn,  which  was 
gaily  decorated  with  a  profusion  of  flagSi  in  honour 
of  the  king;  and  salutes  were  fired  and  returned 
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all  along  the  river. — For  some  time,  the  Draehen- 
fels,  and  its  sister  hills,  with  their  rugged  summits, 
were  the  most  interesting  objects.  Then  the  csastle 
of  Godesburg,  rising,  from  a  commanding  height, 
out  of  the  wood  and  verdure  that  embosom  it, 
pointed  as  far  backward  in  the  shades  of  time,  as 
the  days  of  Roman  glory.  The  width  of  the  Rhine 
appeared  to  vary  but  little,  excepting,  perhaps, 
where  islands  divide  its  waters ;  but  the  diversity 
of  the  scenery  is  endless.  Steep  chSk,  —  some* 
times  bare, — sometimes  covered  with  foliage,  or 
with  vines,  form  the  borders;  and  the  river  fre- 
quently takes  a  sweep ;  and  is  enclosed  by  abrupt 
mountains, — ^whose  dark  solemn  forms,  and  crown- 
ing ruins,  are  impressively  reflected  in  the  stream, 
as  shadows  of  the  past. 

The  attention  is  continually  kept  alive  by  the 
rapid  succession,  and  the  delightful  blending,  of 
the  grand,  the  beautiful,  and  the  romantic  The 
numerous  sloping  vineyards  which  cover  the  moun- 
tains, on  both  sides  of  the  river,  are  a  striking 
example  of  unwearied  labour;  and  testify  to  the 
immense  quantity  of  Rhenish  wine,  that  is  here 
produced.  The  many  villages  which  line  the  banks, 
with  their  spires  and  antique  buildings,  give  a  hu- 
man air  to  scenes  which  would,  otherwise,  be  cha- 
racterized by  silent  loneliness ;  and  on  which  some 
hoary  remnant  of  the  age  of  chivalry  often  frowns 
from  its  rocky  throne. 
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Above,  the  frequent  feudal  towers* 
Through  green  leaves  lift  their  walls  of  gray, 
And  many  a  rock  which  steeply  lowers, 
And  noble  arch  in  proud  decay, 
Look  o'er  this  rale  of  vintage-bowen. 
The  river  nobly  foams  and  flows. 
The  charm  of  this  enchanted  groond. 
And  all  its  thousand  turns  disclose 
Some  fresher  beauty  varying  round. 

Among  innumerable  views,  on  which  we  might 
have  lingered  in  admiration  for  hoursy  were — ^that 
which  takes  in  the  island  of  Nonnenwerth,  with 
its  convent, — and  the  ruin-crowned  mountains 
of  Rolandseck,  and .  Drachenfels ;  —  the  splendid 
panorama,  beyond  Ober- Winter;  —  the  town  of 
Unkel,  environed  with  beauty,  on  the  left;* — a 
litde  farther,  on  the  right,  Remaoen, — and,  en* 
throned  on  a  commanding  height,  the  priory  of 
Apollinarisberg; — Erpel,  with  its  back-ground 
of  basaltic  rock ;  the  ruins  on  mount  Okkenfels,  the 
picturesque  little  city  of  Linz — all  three  on  the  left 
— and,  on  the  opposite  side,  the  solid  spire  of  Siiizia. 
The  scenes  continued  exceedingly  beautiful,  on 
bodi  sides  of  the  river,  to  Andemach :  -.  on  the  left, 
were  lovely  villages,  rocky  vine-clad  mountains, 
and  the  castie  of  Argenfels; — on  the  luxurious 
bank  on  the  right  side,  the  town  of  Breisig  ; — and 

*  As  the  passage  from  Cologne  to  Maintz  is  against  the  stream, 
ths  places  spoken  of  as  being  on  the  /e^  side,  are  of  course  on  the 
ri^X  havk  of  the  rvctTt  and  x\c*  vtrta,  . 
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in  the  back-ground,  the  castle  of  Rheineck,  magnifi- 
cently seated  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  and  pro- 
jecting rock, — and  remaining  visible,  as  the  pro- 
minent object^  in  several  changing  scenes  of  loveli- 
ness and  grandeur. 

Farther  up  the  stream,  on  the  left  side,  and 
seen  from  afar,  were  the  ruins  of  the  e&ten^ve 
castle  of  Hammerstein, — celebrated  in  the  annals 
of  the  German  empire,  like  innumerable  other 
strongholds,  which,  in  this  region  of  chivalry  and 
war,  have  been  conneeted — eitlier  with  the  exile  d 
monarchs, — ^the  cruelty  of  tyrants,— the  tyranny  of 
the  papal  power, — the  feudal  conflicts  of  marauding 
chieftains, — or  the  tale  of  romance.  Having  passed 
other  hij^e  crags,  and  an  islet  or  two,  we  obtained 
a  lovely  view,  near  Leuteador^  by  looking  baek 
upon  the  river,  which  is  here  bordered,  on  eadi 
side,  by  the  most  picturesque  rocks  and  moun- 
tains, with  Sinsdg  in  the  back-ground.  Andeb- 
NAGH,  the  ancient  Antonaciun,  probably  the  oklcst 
city  on  the  Rhine,  and  a  military  station  of  Drusus 
Germanicus,  the  Roman  general, — now  pseseBted 
its  solemn,  and  dusky  towers,  on  the  right,  in  a 
plain,  surrounded  by  dark  basaltic  mountains;  and 
we  regretted  that  time  did  not  allow  of  our  landing, 
to  give  to  its  interesting  ruins  a  nearer  inspection. 

On  no  day  did  the  German  dinner-courses  ap- 
pear more  tedious  than  on  this.  Much  as  the 
Rhenish  air  may  tend  to  sharpen  the  appetite,  it 
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was  impritonmeat  to  remain  in  the  cabin,  while 
the  glories  of  the  Rhine,  containing  all  that  is 
picturesque  in  nature^  and  interesting  in  the  aaso- 
ciations  of  hisfcorf  and  romance,  were  passing,  in 
one  continued  panorama,  on  each  side  of  us;  and 
many  of  the  company,  unwilling  to  wait  for  the 
soQeeanve  finagments  of  cookery,  which  made  their 
ai^iearance  at  rather  distant  intervals^  alternately 
paid  their  respects  to  the  beauties  of  nature^  and 
to  the  necessities  of  the  animal :  some^  I  beUeve, 
w«re  mthuaiastic  enough  to  dispmse  with  their 
dinners. 

The  eurieus  large  ferry-barges,  like  covered 
floating  Inidges,  on  which  a  great  many  people,  or 
catde^  can  be  conveyed  at  one  time;— and  the  im^- 
mense  rafb  of  timber  which  we  met  this  day^ 
gliding  down  the  stream^ — occaaoaany  gave  the 
river  a  very  animated  appearance.  One  of  these 
rafia  had  a  nieely-constructed  hut  on  it,  bearing  a 
flag  in  honour  of  King  Friederidi  Wilfaefan;  and  the 
loyal  salutes  that  wese  simietimeB  fired  from  the 
shore,  and  from  the  vessel,  produced  reverberations 
among  the  roeks)  with  an  exceedingly  fine  efiect 
A  little  beyond  the  neat  and  pleasant^looking 
town  of  Neuwied^  but  on  the  right,  or  oj^site 
side  of  the  river,— we  passed  the  village  of  Weis- 
sethunn^  near  which  place^  tradition  says,  Julius 
Cnsar  constructed  the  wooden  bridge^  over  which 
he  crossed  from  Gaul  into  Germany,  and  whi^h 
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he  describes  in  the  fourth  book  of   the  Gallic 
War. 

Beyond  Neuwied,  the  country  near  the  Rhine 
became  flat,  the  valley  being  wider,  and  the  hills  re- 
moved to  a  distance, — while  a  Inxuriant  landscape 
lay  between.  At  Engers, — the  castle  of  which  b 
now  the  summer  residence  of  the  Prince  of  Naasau 
Weilbergy — the  scenery  again  i^proaches  the  banks 
of  the  river,  especially  on  this— the  right  side; 
but  though  the  country  is  here  rich  and  hilly,  it 
becomes  less  striking.  At  length,  after  passing 
numerous  beautiful  vineyards,  some  villages,  and 
another  picturesque  ruin  or  two,  the  river  takes  a 
sweep,  and  the  view  changes  into  a  truly  magnificent 
panorama,  formed  by  the  towers  and  pinnacles  of 
Coblentz  resting  on  the  bosom  of  the  water, — the 
distant  heights  and  mountains,— and,  the  huge  rock 
of  Ehrenbreitstein,  with  its  vast  crown  of  fortifica- 
tions, threatening  the  city,  as  it  were,  from  the  op- 
posite shore,  and  seeming  to  keep  it  in  awe.  The 
view  of  this  grand  fortress  is  magnificent  and  im- 
posing in  the  extreme. 

We  arrived  at  Coblentz  between  six  and  seven 
in  the  evening,  having  enjoyed  a  very  fine  day  for 
the  scenery  of  the  Rhine.  We  took  up  our  abode 
at  the  Three  Swiss^  near  the  bridge  of  boats ;  and 
as  the  evening  portended  rain,  no  time  was  lost 
in  crossing  the  river,  which  is  here  nearly  five  hun- 
dred feet  wide,  to  Ehrenbreitstein.  It  is  situated 
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in  the   Thak  ot  valley  of  Ehrenbreitstein,   and 
has  been  at  yaiious  periods  the  scene  of  war,  and 
of  the  sufferings  which  follow  in  its  train — espe- 
cially during  the  convulsions  attending  the  Re- 
publieaii  times  of  France.     When  this  fortress  was 
blockaded,  for  the  fourth  time,  in  1797,  by  the 
Frendi,  the  flesh  of  horses  and  cats  was  sold  at  a 
high  price.  At  the  peace  of  Luneville,  towers,  walls, 
and  works,-— were  all  blown  up,  and  destroyed 
in  hideous  ruin;  but  since  1816,  the  fortifications 
have  been   restored  by  Prussia,  and  the  place  is 
now  called  Fort  William  in  honour  of  the  king :  its 
original  name, — The  Broad  Stone  of  Honour^ — 
seems  to  have  some  allusion  to  the  practices  of 
diivalry. 

It  may  be  described  as  a  perpendicular  moun- 
tain converted  into  a  gigantic  fortress,  rbing  broadly 
and  majestically  dominant,  from  its  rocky  base,  to 
the  height  of  nearly  eight  hundred  feet  above  the 
river,  with  an  air  of  absolute  command,  as  though  it 
would  frown  into  the  dust  the  city  below, — ^which 
it  could  indeed  soon  annihilate  by  means  of  its 
tremendous  batteries.    It  has  an  appearance   of 
impr^;nable  strength,  and  will  accommodate,  if 
necessary,  many  thousands  of  soldiers.    The  ascent 
to  the  summit,  is  long  and  steep,  and  the  prospect 
it  commands,  when  fiilly  illuminated  by  the  sun, 
must  be  glorious,  and  is   considered  one  of  the 
finest  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.    The  view  of 
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this  scene,  just  as  the  shades  of  evening  were 
beginning  to  throw  over  it  a  quiet  solemnity,  was 
most  magnificent  and  impressive,  consisting  of  the 
whole  town  of  Coblentz,  situated  at  the  juacdon 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle  ;*  the  calm,  diver- 
gent course  of  the  two  rivers,  to  a  considerable 
distance, — ^the  vine-planted  heights  of  Oiartreuse, 
— an  immense  plain,  scattered  with  twenty  or  thirty 
towns  and  villages,-— and  a  diversified  country  for 
many  leagues  around.       * 

A  hasty  survey  of  the  handsome  town  of  Coblents, 
in  the  morning,  previously  to  our  embarking  on  the 
river,  was  all  that  time  allowed.  The  finest  street 
appeared  to  be  the  Rhein'thoTy  or  Rhine-gate-street; 
and  the  Place  cTarmesj  planted  with  linden  trees,  is 
an  agreeable  square.  The  churches  were  already 
open,  at  half-past  five  in  the  morning ; — such  are  the 
early  devotional  habits  of  the  Catholics.  The  church 
of  the  Virgin,  is  remarkable  for  its  two  lofly  and 
majestic  steeples,  which  are  built  with  successive 
stories,  in  rather  an  uncommon  manner.  The 
church  of  St  Kastor  was  also  open,  and  fiill  of 
people;  to  whom  one  priest  was  officiating,  kneel- 
ing in  the  middle  aisle, — ^while  another  was  stand- 
ing at  the  door  of  his  confessional,  in  the  atti- 
tude of  prayer:  the  voices  of  the  congregation  rose 
with  the  tones  of  the  organ,  and  their  serious 
aspect  was  worthy  of  a  better  system  of  religion. 

*  Celebrated  by  Aiuonias  in  a  long  poem.— Vide  Idyll,  X. 
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On  leaving  Coblentz  for  Maintz,  we  were  much 
struck  with  the  grand  effect  of  Ehrenbreitstein. 
Shortly  after  losing  sight  of  the  city, — the  view 
opened  charmingly,  with  a  great  niunber  of  castles 
and  villages, — sometimes  on  one,— and  sometimes 
on  the  other  bank  of  tiie  river;  and  asailof  an  hour 
or  two  brought  us  to  mountains  bare  of  trees,  but 
covered  with  vineyarda  These  plantations  grow 
on  taraces,  made  vdth  great  labour,  on  every  part 
of  the  mountains  where  they  can  be  formed*  We 
thought  the  scenery  increasingly  interesting, — even 
surpassing  that  of  the  previous  day,  though  we 
were  then  enjoying  our  first  impression  of  the 
Rhine.  The  views,  however,  appeared  still  more 
striking  than  before,  and  realised  all  that  we  had 
ever  heard  of  this  region  of  beauty. 

The  ancient  casties,  now  in  ruins,  crowning  the 
commanding  summitsof  lofty  rocks,  seemed  the  chro- 
niclers of  a  period  far  remote;  and  the  occasional  Ro-< 
man  remains  that  were  pointed  out  to  us  carried  the 
imagination  still  fiirther  back  into  tiie  darkness  of 
time.  The  perpetual  marks  of  superstition  which 
line  the  banks,  in  the  form  of  littie  chapels, — stations, 
crosses, — and  the  like,  still  reminded  us  of  the  gigaii- 
tic  dominion  of  popery ;  which  had  presented  its  me- 
morials from  the  moment  of  our  landing  on  the 
continent,  and  had  accompanied  us  at  every  step : 
often,  on  the  vessel  approaching  nearer  than  usual 
to  the  shore,  littie  beggars  were  heard  imploring, 
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by  every  plea  that  was  sacred  in  the  Romish  re- 
ligion, that  alms  might  be  thrown  to  than.  The 
kindness  of  a  party  on  board,  who  had  a  copy  of 
TomUeson's  ^  Views  on  the  Rhine,'  gave  us  an  ex^ 
cellent  opportunity  of  comparing  the  actual  scenery 
with  the  representation.  In  every  instance^  we  were 
gratified  to  find  how  futhfully  true  the  pictures 
were  to  nature  and  reality.  At  first,  we  sometinies 
fancied  there  was  a  want  of  exact  resemblance,  but 
soon  found  that  an  altered  position  brought  us  to 
the  right  point  of  view.  I(  in  any  case»  the  general 
impression  was  not  obtained  from  the  pictuie,  this 
was  owing  to  its  not  bdng  large  enough  to  take 
in  more  than  one  or  two  striking  objects,  where 
the  taut  ensemble  was  required  fcsr  the  full  effect. 
The  scenes  of  this  day  were  exceedingly  vmed,  and 
filled  the  mind  with  the  most  interesting  associations. 
After  passing  the  large  and  fertile  island  of  Ober-^ 
wertb, — among  innumerable  beauties,  the  river 
Lahh  presented  itself  on  our  left,  pouring  into 
the  giant  stream,  its  tributary  waters,  the  village 
of  Lahnstein,  bemg  at  their  confluence;  while 
Lahneck  Castle,  in  ruins,  and  the  adjacent  moun- 
tains, added  a  picturesque  charm  to  the  scene.  Next 
came  into  view  the  town  of  Ober-Lahnstein,  in  a 
delightful  situation,  opposite  the  dark  ruined  {ule 
of  Stoleenfels,  which  is  seated  on  a  conunandiog 
rock  on  the  right;  and  farther  on,  on  the  other 
side,  the  castle  of  Marksburo  crowned  its  bold 
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rocky  base.  The  Rhine  now  takes  a  wide  sweep 
to  the  right ;  and  the  lovely  combination  of  ter- 
weed  vineyards,  embowering  trees,  luxuriant  fields, 
homan  habitations,  and  fertile  orchards  and  gar- 
dens— gives  place  to  scenes  of  more  decided  wild- 
ness,  and  of  romantic  gloom.  A  narrow  pass  of  dark» 
slaty  rocks,  which  emerge  id>rupdy  from  the  confined 
stream,  shuts  in  the  prospect ;  and  throws  a  solemn 
and  awfal  shade,  deep  into  the  bosom  of  the  water ; 
—while  the  reign  of  solitude  and  silence  seemed,  as 
it  were,  disturbed  and  outraged  by  the  rush  of  the 
vessel ; — till,  at  another  bend,  the  stream  attidned 
its  former  breadth,  and  the  city  of  Boppart,  grey 
with  time,  embosomed  in  foliage,  and  having  a  back 
ground  of  mountains,  presented  its  twin  spires  to 
our  view. 

Another  tvm  disclosed,  on  the  left,  the  vine- 
planted  rocks  of  Liebenfels  and  Stemenberg,  called 
the  *  Brothers ;'  on  which  are  majestically  seated  the 
numerous  towers  of  two  ruined  feudal  castles,  cele- 
brated as  the  locality  of  a  romantic  legend,  of  the 
time  of  the  crusades,  relating  to  the  attachment  of 
two  rival  brothers  to  the  same  fair  lady.  Indeed, 
here  every  ruin  has  its  history,  and  there  is  always 
some  tale  of  chivalry  connected  with  it ; — so  that  if 
the  world  could  be  benefited  and  improved  by  ro- 
mance and  sentimentalism,  materials  might  be  found 
in  abundance,  all  along  the  storied  borders  of  the 
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Rhine  :  and  it  is  easy,  while  in  these  classic  regions, 
to  feel  how  much  their  vicinity  may  have  had  its 
effect  on  some  departments  of  the  literature  of 
Grermany. 

Pas^g  the  picturesque  scenery  of  Hirzenach, 
and  the  small  shrubby  island  of  Werth, — ^we  ap- 
proached the  fine  ruins  of  Thurmber^  on  a  moun- 
tain, at  the  base  of  which  lies  the  delightfully, 
situated  village  of  Welmich : — ^ihen,  on  the  right, 
appeared  the  fortifications  of  Rheinfels,  towering 
dominant  from  the  water,  like  an  Ehrenbreitstein 
in  ruins ;  with  a  lovely  view,  in  firont,  of  St.  Goar, 
under  the  heights ;  and,  on  the  left,  the  beautiful 
ruins  of  Katze  embosomed  in  a  mountain,  be- 
low which  is  St  Goarhausen.  The  view  about  this 
spot  is  perfectly  enchanting,  having  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  most  lovely  lake,  bordered  with  foli- 
age, rocky  masses,  and  picturesque  towns,  with 
their  spires  and  towers ;  the  whole  being  enclosed 
by  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains. 

We  now  began  to  look  out  for  the  rocks  which, 
from  near  this  place  to  Mayence,  are  frequently 
seen  projecting  several  feet  above  the  water. 
Beyond  St  Gear,  the  Rhine  becomes  confined  in  a 
sort  of  defile ;  rocks  lie  in  the  bed  of  the  river, — 
and  by  the  rush  of  the  water  against  them,  whirl- 
pools  are  produced.  The  ruggedness  of  the  crags^ 
and  the  impetuosity  of  the  stream,  gives  a  wild 
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aspect  to  the  scene;  and,  to  an  unskilful  pilot, 
there  would  be  real  danger;  for  the  trunks  of 
large  trees  are  sometimes  shallowed  up  in  the 
▼ortex.  The  river  now  winds  round  the  Lurley- 
fels»  a  basaltic  rock,  remarkable  for  its  echo;  to 
awaken  which  a  gun  was  fired,  and  a  horn  blown ; 
and  the  reports  were,  several  times,  repeated  from 
rock  to  rock. 

Between  this  spot  and  the  romantic  town  of 
Oberwesel,  with  its  mountain-background — 
bearing  the  ruined  towers  of  Schonberg, — St  Goar 
18  said  to  have  dwelt,  while  employed  in  converting 
the  fishermen  and  peasantry  of  the  Rhine  to 
CSuristianity.  In  the  distance^  on  the  left,  is 
seen  the  castle  of  Gutenfels,  rising  in  masses  from 
the  river.  But  from  this  point  so  many  objects 
b^aii  to  thicken  upon  us,  that  it  would  be  tedious 
to  attempt  the  description.  Beyond  the  Lurley-fels, 
seven  rocks  lie  in  the  river,  called  the  Jungfraueth 
or  Virgins;  respecting  whom  romance  furnishes 
another  legendary  story.  Farther  on,  at  Caub,  near 
the  embattled  ruins  of  Gutenfels,  is  one  of  the  most 
singular  objects  in  the  whole  voyage,  the  castle  of 
Pfolsiy  tittilt  on  a  small  rock,  in  the  midst  of  the 
river ;  from  which  its  sombre  walls  emerge,  crowned 
with  a  central  tower,  and  a  number  of  surrounding 
pinnacles, — to  tell  the  tale  of  feudal  dominion;  for 
this  building  was  erected  by  a  Count  Palatine  of 
the  Rhine,  as  a  toll-house,  and  subsequently  be- 
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ciune  the  scene  of  the  prisoner's  dangeon«  It  was 
at  this  spot  that  the  Russians  and  Prussians, 
under  Blueher,  crossed  the  river,  in  1814 

The  views  still  continued  to  present  unnumbered 
beauties;  and  the  towers  of  the  ancient  town  of 
Bacharach  were  solemnly  reflected  from  the  bosom 
of  the  water,  witii  the  ruins  of  Stahlech  castle  on 
the  adjacent  rock;  and,  below,  was  the  beautiful 
Gothic  shell  of  the  ruined  chapel  of  St  Werner, — 
who  is  said  to  have  been  here  scourged  to  death 
by  the  Jews,  in  1287.  Bacharach  is  thought 
to  resemble  Jerusalem,  on  a  small  scale, '  both 
in  its  situation  and  style  of  building :  it  is 
famous  for  the  excellent  wines  of  its  neighbour- 
hood, and  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
ara  Bacchi ;  an  altar  having  been  found  here,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  erected  to  Bacchus  by  the 
Romans. 

The  borders  of  the  river  continue  exquisitely  pic- 
turesque, graced  with  numerous  villages,  merging 
into  deep  ravines,  or  relieved  by  ruin-crowned  hills, 
of  rock,  and  foliage : — in  short,  the  whole  scenery 
from  Coblentz  to  Bingen  is  one  grand  panorama 
of  enchantment,  and  holds  the  imagination  as  in  a 
spelL  On  leaving  Bacharach,  the  objects  seemed  to 
crowd  on  us  in  more  rapid  succession  than  ever ;  and 
the  villages,  and  rich  vineyards,  were  either  sur- 
mounted, or  interspersed,  with  the  perpetual  rem- 
nants of  departed  ages,  in  the  ruins  of  Hollengen,  on 
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the  left ; — and  on  the  opposite  sid^  tho&e  of  Farsten- 
berg^  Heimburg,  Sonneek,  Falkenburg^  RheinBtein, 
and  Bauzberg;  each  ruin  seeming  to  have  a  dbaracter 
of  its  own, — even  their  names  being  frequently  ex- 
pressive}— and  all  being  memorials  of  the  marauding 
knights,  the  baronial  hospitality,  the  feudal  wars, 
the  romantic  tales,  or  the  imperial  German  poli- 
tics, of  the  respective  times,  when  these  embattled 
mansions  flourished  in  their  pride  and  glory. 

Rheinstein  is  almost  the  only  exception  to  the 
general  appearance  of  wreck ; — this  castle  having, 
vrithin  these  few  years,  been  renovated  in  the  an- 
cient style,  for  the  summer  residence  of  Prince 
Frederic  of  Prussia.  It  looks  down  upon  the 
Rhine  with  a  romantic  and  magnificent  effect,  and 
serves  to  give  life  and  reality  to  the  image  of  re- 
mote ages, — this  castle  mansion  being  powerfully 
contrasted  with  the  general  scene  of  dismantled 
and  mouldering  ruins. 

The  beautiful  stripes  of  vineyard  which  fre- 
quently adorn  this  fairy  land,  present  an  exhi- 
bition of  quiet  and  laborious  industry;  a  grateful 
testimony  that  however  the  olden  days  may  adorn 
the  pages  of  poetry  and  story,  they  are  now 
gone  by ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  region 
are  no  longer  the  victims  of  conflicts  between 
hostile  families,  or  petty  tyrants  frowning  mu- 
tual defiance,  each  in  his  own  castle,  from  rock 
to    rock.     Yet    these  hoary   ruins  are    invested 

u5 
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with  a  kind  of  solemn  witcheiy, — as  they  proudly 
enthrone  themselves  on  high,  amid  almost  every 
variety  of  mountain  scenery,  and  cast  their  dark 
shadows  on  the  stream,  which  lies  expanded*  often 
like  a  glassy  mirror,  in  impressive  silence  be- 
low them :  they  appear  to  embody  in  themselves 
the  history  of  the  past,  and  the  whole  of  this  Ely- 
sian  region,  seems  peopled  with  the  sombre  spectres 
of  departed  ages, — ^haunting  a  succession  of  gloomy 
and  romantic  kkes,  and  telling  the  legends  of  a 
thousand  years. 

A  bleodiog  of  all  besuties ;  ■treamB  and  deUa, 
Fniit,  foliage,  erag,  wood,  corn-field ;  moontain,  rine. 
And  chieflesB  castles,  breathing  stem  farewells 
From  gray  but  leafj  walls,  where  ruin  greenljr  dwells. 

All  tenantless,  sare  to  the  erannying  wind. 
Or  holding  dark  communion  with  the  oloud ; 
There  was  a  day  when  they  were  yonng  and  proud. 

Beneath  these  battlements,  within  those  walls. 
Power  dwelt  amidst  her  passions ;  in  proud  state 
Each  robber  chief  upheld  his  armed  halls, 
Doing  his  evil  will,  nor  less  elate 
Than  mightier  heroes  of  a  longer  date. 

In  their  baronial  feuds  and  single  fields 
AVbat  deeds  of  prowess  unrewarded  died ! 
And  Lore,  which  lent  a  blason  to  their  shields. 
Through  all  the  mail  of  iron  hearts  would  glide* 
What  want  these  outlaws  conquerors  should  bare  1 
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Bui  biatorj's  purchued  page  to  call  tbem  grest  Y 
A  wider  apace,  an  ornamented  gimre  ? 
Their  hopea  were  no  leaa  wann,  their  aoula  were  full  at  hrave. 

Before  reaching  Bixigen,  where  the  RheitigaUy  or 
district  of  the  Rhine,  commences,  the  river  is  again 
hemmed  in  by  walls  of  gloomy  rocks,  which  create 
another  whirling  eddy ;  and  here,  the  current  ran  so 
strongly  against  us,  that  we  were  obliged  to  have 
six  track-horses,  to  aid  the  steanu  The  elevated 
mined  towers  of  Ehrenfek  were  on  the  left ;  and, 
on  the  other  side,  rose  from  the  water,  the 
tower  called  Mausethurm,  built  originally  as  a 
toll  and  light-house.  In  this  neighbourhood  lived 
an  astrologer  named  Bartholomew  of  Holzhausen, 
whom  Charles  II.  is  said  to  have  consulted  respect- 
ing his  destiny,  when  he  was  at  Bingen  during  the 
Commonwealth.  Bingen  b  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting places  on  the  Rhine,  and  rears  its  spires 
amidst  beautiful  scenery,  at  the  point  where  the 
Nahe  flows  into  it :  across  this  river  is  a  bridge, 
the  piles  and  arches  of  which  are  Roman :  there  is 
also,  here,  a  Roman  tower.  Behind  the  town,  a 
lofty  mountain  is  crested  with  the  ruins  of  Klopp 
castle ;  and  nearly  opposite,  are  the  town  of  Rii- 
desheim,  and  the  picturesque  ruins  of  the  castle  of 
Bromserberg. 

The  country  opens,  near  this  spot,  in  a  delight- 
fal  manner,  with  a  succession  of  the  most  luxu- 
riant vineyards,  the  mountains  being  once  more 
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removed  to  a  distaiiGe.  The  river  also^  faere,  ex- 
pands into  a  greater  stream, — being  about  three  fur- 
longs wide,  and  continuing  to  Mayence,  nearly  of 
the  same  breadth,  lined  with  villages  and  inters 
spersed  with  islands  of  luxtuiant  verdure.  The 
country  discovers  the  greatest  possible  cultivation : 
indeed,  along  the  Rhine,  vines  seem  to  be  made  to 
grow  almost  everywhere;  terraces  being  frequently 
formekl  up  to  the  very  summits  of  the  most  rugged 
rocks  and  precipices. 

At  Joannisberg,  on  the  left,  were  pointed  out  to 
us  the  vineyards  of  Prince  M^i;emich,  and  the  eit- 
tensive  palace  of  this  celebrated  diplomatist,  on  an 
estate  given  to  him  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
and  occupying  the  site  of  an  ancient  priory.  The 
Prince,  we  were  informed,  derives  a  great  revenue 
from  the  wine,  which  is  reckoned  the  finest  of  the 
Rhenish  varieties,  and  is  sometimes  sold  at  an 
enormous  price.  The  Emperor,  when  he  gave  this 
domain  to  his  minister,  reserved  a  tithe  of  the  pro- 
duce for  his  own  cellar.  Among  the  villages  on  the 
same  side  of  the  river,  is  Lange  Winkel,  where  the 
Romans  are  said  to  have  kept  their  wine  stores  for 
the  army.  We  here  passed  another  very  large  raft 
of  timber  gliding  down  the  stream.  These  ingeoi* 
ous  contrivances  are  sometimes  from  two  to  three 
hundred  yards  long,  by  twenty  or  five-and-twenty 
broad,  and  carry  several  hundred  men,  who  are 
lodged  in  wooden  huts,  so  that  the  rafb  almost  re- 
semble floating  towns. 
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After  leaving,  on  the  left,  the  rains  situated  on 
the  Yine-clad  hill  of  Scharfenstein,  and  passing 
ElliFelo,  another  Roman  town,— with  the  Taunus 
mountains  in  the  distance^  on  our  right,  —  we 
noticed  Biberich,  on  the  left,  the  magnificent  palace 
of  the  Duke  of  Nassau.  Between  this  place  and 
Fort  Montebello,  at  Cassel,  are  two  lovely  islands, 
called  Peters  Aue,  and  Ii^lheimer  Aue, — the 
word  ave  expressing  their  verdant,  pasture-like  ap- 
pearance. On  the  right,  Maintz  rose  bieautifiilly 
from  the  ample  flood ;  and  the  luxuriant  landscape, 
crowned  with  the  many  towers  of  the  majestic 
cathedral,  and  the  other  steeples  and  buildings  of 
the  city,  and  relieved  by  the  dark  boundary  of  the 
distant  hills,  formed  a  rich  and  imposing  scene. 

Maintz,  or  in  French,  Mayence,  situated  in  one 
of  the  finest  parts  of  G^ermany,  is  regarded  as  the 
most  important  town  of  the  Duchy  of  Hesse  Darm- 
stadt. It  is  strongly  jfortified,  and  the  works  form  a 
sort  of  semi-circle  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  It  con- 
tains about  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  including 
the  Prussian  and  Austrian  garrison  of  several  thou- 
sand men,  who  are  here  stationed,  in  the  service 
of  the  German  Confederation.  There  is  at  this 
place,  as  at  Cologne,  and  Coblentz,  a  bridge 
of  boats  over,  the  Rhine,  in  consequence  of  the 
rapidity  of  the  stream:  Bonaparte,  however, 
intended  to  build  one  of  stone.  The  river  is  here 
twelve  hundred    Rhenish  feet,   or  about  twelve 
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hundred  and  twenty  English  feet  m  breadth ;  and 
a  line  of  mills,  parallel  to  the  bridge,  just  below  it, 
has  precisely  the  effect  of  a  row  of  small  houses  on 
the  bosom  of  the  water.  Not  far  from  the  city  was 
another  raft,  of  immense  extent, — the  largest  we 
had  seen.  On  landing  at  Maintz,  the  traveller  is 
obliged  to  give  up  his  passport;  which  is  returned, 
on  paying  a  fee  of  twelve  kreutzers^  or  about  four- 
pence. 

This  city  is  rich  in  Roman  ruins,  and  in  the  trear 
sures  of  historical  association.  Here  Drusus  Ger- 
manicus  built  the  fort  called  MaganHaeumj  which 
afterwards  gave  its  name  to  the  city; — hither  one 
of  the  legions  that  had  been  employed  under  Titus» 
at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  marched  from 
Judea,  to  garrison  the  town ;  and  here  may  be  seen 
some  remains  of  Charlemagne's  bridge.  By  the 
formation  of  the  Rhenbh  Hanse,  or  confederation 
of  a  hundred  Rhenish  towns,  at  this  place,  in  1255, 
a  decisive  blow  was  struck  against  the  banditti  chieiis, 
who  entrenched  themselves  in  the  mountain-castles 
on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine.  This  dty,  also,  was 
one  of  the  principal  residences  of  the  ISGnnesanger, 
— those  romantic  minstrel  poets,  who  flourished  in 
Grermany  in  the  middle  ages,  especially  under  the 
sway  of  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen,  or  the  Suabian 
dynasty. 

We  visited  the  Museum  of  Roman  Antiquities, 
consisting  of  objects  that  have  been  found  in  the 
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neighbourhood;  and  containing^  it  is  said,  the  most 
complete  collection,  those  in  Italy  excepted,  of 
altars,  yotive  stones,  and  other  monuments  of  the 
Roman  military  dominion;  but  the  rooms  in  which 
these  remains  were  shewn,  are  quite  unworthy  of 
the  exhibition*  Some  good  ancient  and  modem 
pictures  laboured  under  a  similar  disadvantage, 
being  placed  in  a  mean  adjoining  apartment  The 
time-worn  monument  erected,  in  the  Roman  p^ 
riod,  in  honour  of  Drusus,  called  DrustM-Steifh  is 
on  the  ramparts,  near  Jacobsberg,  or  Mount  St. 
James. 

Maintz  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  best 
paved  towns  we  had  seen  since  we  left  Belginm : 
along  the  river  side^  is  a  delightful  promenade. 
The  Zeughaus,  or  arsenal,  on  the  quay,  is  a  fine 
building;  as  is  also  the  Hall  of  Justice.  The  Hotel 
de  HoUande  is  one  of  the  most  commodious  inns  we 
had  met  with :— it  is  lofty,  square^  and  constructed 
of  white  stone ; — ^with  every  thing  clean  and  com- 
fortable within,  and  a  noble  view  of  the  Rhine, 
and  the  adjacent  country,  from  the  upper  windows. 
The  Schloaa  Platz^  or  Castle  Square,— is  a  fine 
parallelogram,  where  the  soldiery  seemed  to  be 
continually  training:  yet  this  military  place  every- 
where bore  decided  emblems  of  Romish  dominion ; 
and  there  was  a  greater  profusion  of  statues  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  at  the  comers  of  the  streets, 
than  we  had  elsewhere  observed 
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Passing  the  large  Protestant  churdi,  we  proceeded 
to  the  Dcnh  or  cathedral,  which  is  well  wardi  iik- 
spection;  especially  on  account  of  the  splendid  mo* 
numents  of  the  archbishop-electors  of  the  empire: 
some  of  these  tombs  are  foimed  of  one  single  stones 
and  are  magnificently  decorated.  Here^  also,  lie 
buried  Fastrada,  the  wife  of  Charlemagne>  and 
Frauenloby  one  of  the  most  cdebrated  German 
bards,  who  died  in  1818.  In  this  cathedral  is  a 
very  ancient  gate  of  brass,  and  a  handsome  stone 
pulpit  Here,  too,  we  noticed  one  of  those  revolt- 
ing attempts  which  are  common  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries, to  represent  Him  whom  no  mortal  eye  hath 
seen,  or  can  see, — ^under  the  form  of  an  old  man ! 
The  Son  assists  the  Father  to  place  the  crown  on 
the  head  of  the  great  Diana,  whom  all  the  Romish 
world  worships, — the  Virgin  Mary. 

When  Bonaparte  retreated  to  Maintz,  after  the  &tal 
battle  of  Leipzig,  this  church  was  converted  into  an 
hospital  for  the  wounded  French;  of  whom  eight 
thousand  were  lodged  within  its  ample  space,  to- 
gether with  many  hundred  oxen.  Every  morn- 
ing were  here  seen  twenty  or  thirty  corpses  of  men 
who  had  died  during  the  night;  while  in  the  streets 
were  dead  bodies  of  men,  mingled  with  those  of 
horses,  and  oxen !  Thb  cathedral  b  a  large,  spar 
cious,  and  ancient  Gothic  edifice,  having  two  cupo- 
las, two  choirs,  and  four  towers, — ^which  give  it  a 
fine  efiect   There  are  six  or  seven  other  churches: 
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we  looked  into  St  Chrifitopher^s,  and  St  Peter's, — 
t^  tbtmer  of  which  was  very  tawdry  with  gilding ; 
and  at  one  of  Ae  altars,  was  the  representation  of  the 
abdntd  Roiidsh  l^end  of  the  beheaded  saint,  hold- 
ing his  head  in  his  hand.  St  Peter's  has  a  showy 
coloor^  ceiling,  and  two  marble  altars,  with  figures 
of  marble  gilt 

At  Maintz  another  kind  of  money  became  cur- 
rent :  we  received,  in  exchange,  crowns  ofBrabant^ 
worth  abont  four  shillings  and  seven-pence  half- 
penny, English,— or  two  florina^  forty-two  kreut- 
xers, — argent  cT Empire,  in  which  accounts  are  here 
kept:  sixty  kreutzers  make  a  florin,  or  twenty- 
pence  halfpenny  nearly ;  and  seven  kreutzers  are 
equal  to  twenty-five  French  centimes,  or  nearly 
two-pence  halfpenny. 
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LETTER  VIII. 


Road  to  Frankfart — Hotels  —  Collections  •— Mooument  to  the 
Hessians — Sachsenhausen — Domkirche^Bible  Depository — 
Historj  of  Frankfurt — Educational  system — Rationalism^Con- 
troTersies — Secular  authority  in  the  Church — Intolerance^ 
Scholastic  theology — ^Thirty  years'  war — Early  opponents  of 
the  scholastic  system — Pietism — Degeneracy  of  Pietism— 
Bengel  and  Storr — German  philosophy — Its  connexion  with 
theology— Leibnits— English  Deists^'French  literature — Fre- 
deric 11.^  Nicolai  — Eclecticism — Neological  tendencies — 
Semler — Kantian  philosophy — Scientific  theory — Nature-phi- 
losophy— Philosophy  of  sentiment — Hegel's  Idealism — Infideli^ 
of  Rationalism — Periodicals — Bretschneider's  distinction— Op- 
ponents of  Rationalism — Schleiermacher — Progress  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformation — Frankfurt — Mainti — Berg — ^Bremen 
— Hamburgh— Mecklenburg — Hanorer-r-  Brunswick  ^Weimar 
—Saxony — Prussian  Saxony — Wiirtemberg  «•  Prussia  »-  New 
Liturgy. 

My  dear  Friend, — What  is  emphatically  termed 
the  ^  scenery  of  the  Rhine,'  ends  at  Maintz,  as  the 
country  southward  becomes  flatter:  we  therefore 
started,  at  half-past  two  o'clock,  in  a  commodious 
hired  carriage,  for  Frankfurt  on  the  Ma}aie,  a  di&- 
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tance  of  four  and  a  half  German  miles,  or  nearly 
twenty  miles  and  three  quarters  English.^  On 
leaving  the  Rhine,  the  traveller  feels  as  though  a 
spell,  which  had  for  some  time  held  captive  his 
imagination,  were  broken ;  and  as  we  crossed  the 
bridge  of  boats,  it  was  impossible  not  to  cast  a  last 
lingering  look  down  the  river,  with  a  feeling  of 
regret,  like  that  of  parting  with  a  friend.  At  Basle^ 
indeed,  we  were  again  to  behold  this  king  of 
streams,  already  mighty  in  the  cradle  of  its  birth, 
before  it  becomes  a  European  river ;  but  it  is  only 
between  Cologne  and  Mayence,  that  it  presents  that 
transcendent  combination  of  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  nature,  with  the  chivalrous  and  the  an- 
tique, which  renders  the  re^on  through  which  it 
flows  a  land  of  enchantment. 

Adiea  to  tbee,  fair  Rhine  !     How  long  delighted 

The  stranger  fain  would  linger  on  his  way  1 

Adieu  to  thee  again  !  a  Tain  adiea  ! 

There  can  be  no  farewell  to  scenes  like  thine ; 

The  mind  is  coloured  bj  thine  every  hue ; 

And  if  reluctantly  the  eyes  resign 

Their  cheiiahed  gaae  vyon  ibee»  lovely  Rhine ! 

rris  with  the  thankful  glance  of  parting  praise ; 

More  mighty  spots  may  rise — ^more  glaring  shine. 

But  none  unite  in  one  attaching  maze 

The  brilliant,  &ir,  and  soft, — ^the  glories  of  old  days. 

On  crossing  the  bridge  of  boats,  we  immediately 

*  Equal  to  four  and  a  half  French  posts,  or  two  and  a  quarter 
Gennan  posts. — ^A  German  mile  is  equal  to  rather  more  than  four 
and  a  half  English  miles. 
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passed  through  the  higfaly-fortified  town  of  CasseU 
— originally  the  site  of  another  fort  constructed  by 
Drusus.  A  country  now  lay  before  us,  which  ought 
have  appeared  interesting,  could  we  have  forgotten 
the  exquisite  scenery  of  the  Rhine :  we  were  at 
leisure,  however,  to  observe  smaller  matters,  such  as 
the  very  numerous  crosses  along  the  road, — the  apple 
and  pear-trees  that  lined  it,*— the  fields  of  poppies, 
— the  antique-looking  carts  and  wagons^ — and  the 
practice  of  feeding  the  horses  with  rye-bread.  At 
the  commencement  of  this  journey,  we  were  over- 
taken, for  the  first  time,  by  rain,  and  a  heavy  thun- 
der-storm. 

The  approach  to  Frankfurt,  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  Prankish  monarchs,  and  the  magazine  of  mo- 
dem trade, — ^presents  an  appearance  of  opulence 
and  comfort  which  we  had  scarcely  witnessed,  since 
our  landing  on  the  continent  It  is  one  of  the  four 
free  towns,  and  the  seat  of  the  Diet;  and  is  situated 
in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  richest  districts  in  Ger- 
many. Its  immediate  vicinity  is  adorned  with 
numerous  handsome  houses  and  villas,  luKving 
beautiful  gardens;  and  public  walks,  planted  with 
trees,  surround  the  whole  town*  We  arrived  in 
the  evening,  and  took  up  our  abode  at  the  very 
comfortable  hotel,  Der  Englische  Hof^  in  the  spa- 
cious and  agreeable  street,  called  the  Ro^&^markL 

Frankfurt  is  a  very  fine  city,  having  a  great  ap- 
pearance of  wealth,  and  many  handsome  modem 
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bttiMiBg&  There  are  two  or  three  agreeable  areas 
er  8qaare%  which  much  contribute  to  the  healthful- 
ness  and  beauty  of  the  place.  The  ZeU  \b  a  noble 
atreel,  oontwiing  some  most  princely  hotels*  The 
magnificent  entrance  to  that  called  Der  Ruaaische 
Hof  is  adcMiied  with  several  statues ; — ^but  the  most 
superb  is  the  Qastkof  sntm  Romiaehen  Kauer: — 
this  palaoe-like  hotel  has  about  a  hundred  windows 
in  front,  and  a  crowned  statue,  attired  in  the 
Roman  imperial  robe.  In  the  same  street,  we 
were  conducted  to  Steigerwald's  splendid  glass- 
shop,  which  contained  an  immense  variety  of 
elegant  and  costly  articles. — Among  the  numerous 
institutions  in  this  city,  for  promoting  the  arts  and 
scienees,  we  visited  StideFs  Academy  of  Painting, 
where  there  is  also  a  gallery  of  statues.  Some  of 
the  pictures  in  tins  handsome  building,  are  by 
the  old  masters,  and  are  well  worthy  of  observa- 
tion: the  ceilings  of  the  rooms  are  beautifiiL 

Passing  the  antique  gate  of  Aschenheim,  we 
proceeded  to  the  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
which  contains  a  very  noble  collection,  admirably 
arranged;  that  of  the  birds  being  particularly  ex- 
tensive and  the  finest  we  ever  saw:  the  gallery 
is  also  rich  in  fishes,  birds'  nests,  eggs,  and  fossil 
bones.  Hens,  as  in  many  citiies  of  the  continent, 
the  impulse  which  Cuvier  gave  to  the  study  of  the 
animal  kingdom  id  evidently  seen,  in  the  extensive 
cioUectidns.  to  which   it  has  given  rise.     Some 
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winding  paths,  ornamented  with  flowering  shrubs, 
and  forming  part  of  those  delightful  promenades 
which  environ  this  town, — ^led  us  past  the  Orphan 
Asylum,  to  Herr  Bethmann's  collection  of  cast8,taken 
from  the  antiques  that  adorned  the  Louvre,  when 
the  spoils  of  Italy  were  conveyed  to  Paris,  and  be- 
came trophies  to  the  military  dominion  of  France* 
But  the  principal  object  of  attraction,  in  the 
Bethfnann*3che  Sammlung,  was  the  exquisite,  and 
surpassing  statue,  in  beautiful  marble,  of  Ariadne 
seated  on  a  leopard, — by  Dannecker. 

In  the  environs,  near  the  Friedberg  gate,  was 
pointed  out  to  us  the  monument  erected  by  Frie- 
derich  Wilhelm  11^  of  Prussia,  to  the  Hessian 
troops  who  fell  at  the  storming  of  Frankfurt  in 
1792,  by  the  French; — ^when,  in  the  full  madness 
of  the  revolution,  and  in  their  fury  against  every 
thing  that  wore  the  shape  of  legitimacy,  they 
carried  their  arms  into  foreign  lands;  while,  in 
Paris,  the  most  horrid  massacres  were  going  on, 
under  the  auspices  of  Marat,  Robespierre,  and 
Danton.  Spires,  Worms,  Maintz,  and  Frankfiirt, 
soon  fell  before  the  victorious  arms  of  the  re- 
publicans; but,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  Frankfurt 
was  regained. 

The  Maine  divides  the  city  into  two  unequal 
parts,  which  are  connected  by  an  ancient  bridge, 
one  thousand  feet  in  length.  The  southern  side  of 
the  river  is  called  Sdchaenhausenj  from  a  disputed 
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tradition  that  a  colony  of  Saxon  prisoners  ori- 
^nally  founded  diis  suburb.  The  quay,  along  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Maine,  is  very  fine;  and  the 
houses  which  line  it  are  of  a  superior  order,  and  of 
hage  dimenaions.  Here^  also,  is  situated  the  public 
library,  a  very  handsome  modem  building,  cele- 
brated for  its  complete  collection  of  German 
history.  There  are  six  Lutheran,~two  or  three 
Reformed—and  several  Catholic  churches,  besides 
the  Domkirche  of  St  Bartholomew. 

This  cathedral  has  a  lofty  tower  of  reddish 
stone,— with  the  odd,  truncated  appearance,  not 
uncommon  on  the  continent    In  the  interior,  the 
clock,  in  its  green  age,  of  centuries,  still  shows  the 
hours,  days,  and  months^  and  gives  other  informa^ 
tion.    'Iliere  are  also  two  ancient,  and  remarkable 
pieces  of  sculpture,— one  said  to  be  six  hundred 
years  old,  consisting  of  thirteen  scripture  figures, 
in  excellent  preservation;— the  other,  which  claims 
to  have  existed  for  seven  centuries,  is  called  the 
<  Grave  of  Christ'    In  the  choir  are  some   old 
paintings,  in  fresco.    In  this  church  is  also  seen  a 
beautiful  picture  by  Rubens,  of  the  Virgin,  with 
the  Child  Jesus  in  all  the  loveliness  of  infancy,  and 
forming  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  showy  statues 
with  gilt  or  plated  crowns,  which  we  had  repeatedly 
observed,— either  representing  the  Saviour  as  be- 
stowing the  keys  of  the  church  on  Peter,  or  re- 
ceiving money  from  the  Three  Kings* 
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We  were  fortunate,  in  the  course  of  our  walks 
about  the  city,  in  meeting  with  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Pinkerton,  who  resides  here  with  a  view  to  promote 
the  objects  of  the  Bible  Society.  By  means  of  the 
J^indness  of  that  gentleman,  we  were  enabled  to 
obtain  what  we  had  in  vain  sought  for  else- 
where,— a  supply  of  German  religious  tracts  for 
distribution  ;  which  we  procured  at  the  depomtory 
of  the  Bible  Society  in  this  city. 

Frankfurt  appears  to  haye  had  its  origin, — and, 
as  some  think,  its  name, — ^from  the  first  visit  of  the 
Prankish  monarch,  Charlemagne,  to  this  part  of 
Germany; — ^the  termination,  which  is  properly 
spelled  with  the  letter  u,  signifying  a  ford  or  pas- 
sage. Charlemagne  here  built  a  palace^  of  which 
there  are  now  no  remains ;  and  from  the  time  of 
his  successor,  Louis  le  D^bonnaire,  Prankfiirt  be- 
came the  chief  city  of  East  Pranconia,  till  the 
extinction  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  in  911. 
Por  several  centuries,  the  election  to  the  empire 
took  place  here;  and,  in  more  modem  times,  the 
coronation, — after  that  ceremony  ceased  to  be  held 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  Prench  empire, 
Prankfurt  was  the  capital  of  the  grand-duchy  of 
the  same  name ;  but,  after  the  battie  of  Leipzig, 
so  disastrous  to  Bonaparte,  in  1818^  its  inde- 
pendence was  restored;  and  it  now  has  its  own 
charges  iaffavres^  at  foreign  courts.    Its  govern- 
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ment  is  a  moderately  democratical  republic;  and  it 
is  said  that  among  the  legislators  of  this  free  city, 
as  .am<»ig  those  of  five  nations,  warm  disputes  fre- 
quently occur  between  the  aristocratical  and  the 
popular  party.  Since  the  breaking  up  of  the 
French  power,  Frankfurt,  after  twenty  years  of 
sufieiing^  is  said  to  have  flourished  more  than  ever; 
and  by  an  early  act  of  the  Germanic  Confederation, 
this  city  was  fixed  on  as  the  seat  of  the  Diet, 
which. ccmeists  of  deputies  frt>m  the  States. 

The  population  of  Frankfurt  amounts  to  nearly 
forty«eight  thousand:  of  these  the  bulk  are  Pro- 
testantsy  about .  six  thousand  being  Catholics,  — 
and  five  thousand  Jews,  who  have,  for  ages,  been 
numerous  in  this  place.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
the  Jews  of  Cologne  and  Treves  are  the  descend- 
ants of  those  who  settled,  in  the  time  of  Adrian, 
in  these  dties,  whence  they  subsequently  spread 
to  other  parts  of  Germany.  In  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantino, they  were  so  important  a  body  at  Co- 
logne, that  the  magistrates  of  that  place  were  au- 
thorised, by  the  imperial  government, .  to  appoint 
them  to  the  office  of  decurumes. 

The  Romer,  or  Town-house  of  Frankfurt,  is  a 
large  and  ancient  Gothic  pile,  and  contains  the 
great  hall  in  which  the  emperors  were  accustomed 
to  dine,  on  the  day  of  their  coronation.  There 
are  here  upwards  of  forty  portraits  of  the  sovereigns 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  from  Conrad  I.,  in 

VOL.  I.  I 
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the  tenth  century.  We  could  not  see  the  Wahlr- 
srimmerj  or  hall  in  which  the  elections  to  the  em- 
pire took  place,  as  it  was  occupied,  at  the  time,  by 
the  sitting  of  the  Senate,  one  of  the  faranches  of 
the  municipal  goverament ;  which  consists  of  the 
Senate,  the  Council  of  Representatives,  and  the 
Legislative  Body. 

It  is  an  honour  to  the  city  of  Frankfurt  that  it 
abounds  in  ciiaritable  institutions,  and  is  eminent 
for  its  elementary  educational  system,  even  in 
Germany ;  where,  within  a  century,  literature  has 
taken  a  stride,  and  has  run  a  career,  not  to  be 
paralleled  in  any  country  of  Europe.  Frankfurt 
too  can  boast  of  having  given  existence  to  that 
brilliant  star  in  the  constellation  of  German  genius, 
Gothe :  and  it  is  more  hallowed  by  the  labours  of 
Spener. 

Education  is  not  here  compulsory,  as  in  Baden, 
but  ample  means  are  provided  by  the  municipal 
government  for  the  instruction  of  all.  There  are 
Volkaschulen,  or  schools  for  the  people ;  a  Gym- 
nasitim,  in  which  higher  branches  of  science, 
and  classical  learning  are  taught ; — and  a  niunber 
of  InaiUuiej  tor  separate  departments  of  knowledge. 

The  Protestant  VoUcsschulen  consist  of  several 
primary,  or  elementary  schools ;  a  middle  school ; 
and  a  Muster,  or  model  school.  In  the  primary 
schools,  are  tsLaght  Sachkenntmss,  or  the  know- 
ledge of  material  objects,  reading,  writing,  German, 
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arithmetic^  smging,  gymnastics,  needle-work, — and 
the  Christian  religion.  In  these  schools  upwards 
of  two  thousand  of  both  sexes  are  educated  to- 
gether. In  die  middle  school  are  between  four 
and  five  hundred  scholars)  who  are  more  deeply 
instracted  in  most  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the 
popular  schools ;  while  other  branches  are  added. 
The  course  of  instruction  here  oonsbts  of  religion, 
reading,  writing,  history,  geography,  natural  his- 
tory, natural  philoso]diy,  arithmetic,  geometry, 
drawing,  and  ranging.  In  the  Muster  or  model 
sdiool,  the  pupil  is  carried  forward  to  still  higher 
attainments,  and  is  taught  religion,  German, 
French,  history,  geography,  technology,  natural 
history,  natural  philosophy,  aritiimetic,  algebra, 
geometry,  writing,  drawing,  singing,  and  versiandes 
abungi  or  the  exercise  of  tiie  understanding. 
The  Catholics,  and  the  Jews,  have  their  own 
schools,  corresponding  to  these  Protestant  Volka- 
ichulefu 

The  Gffnmanum  is  regarded  as  a  good  ekample 
of  the  higher  German  schools.  It  has  about  two 
hundred  students,  who  are  instructed  in  religion,' 
the  German  language,  and  composition,  writing, 
ancient  and  modem  history,  natural  history,  geo- 
graphy, natural  philosophy,  mathematics,  Greek, 
Latin,  Hebrew,  French,  English,  drawing,  and 
singing.  Among  these  objects,  natural  philosophy 
is  thought  not  to  have  quite  its  due  share  of  at- 

i2 
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tention.  As  Catholics  and  Protestants  mix  in  the 
Gymnasium,  there  are  here  two  chairs  of  history.* 

The  Institute  and  Stiftungen^  consist  of  a  great 
variety  of  foundations,  museums,  academies,  and 
societies,  each  of  which  has  been  established  for 
the  promotion  of  some  branch  of  science,  or  of  the 
arts:  as,  the  Museum^  chiefly  for  the  study  of 
music,  belles  lettres^  and  drawing;  the  StadeTsche 
Stifturufi  or  foundation  of  J.  F.  Stadel,  a  Frankfurt 
merchant,  for  the  encouragement  of  painting:  the 
CdcilieiV'Verein,  or  Cedlian  Society,  for  promoting 
sacred  music :  the  Senkenberg^sche  Stift,  or  Aca- 
demy of  Medicine,  founded  by  Dr.  Senkenberg, 
including  a  botanic  garden,  a  theatre  of  anatomy, 
and  a  medical  library ;  and  connected  with  a  so- 
ciety for  the  study  of  natural  history.  There  is 
also  a  Physical  Society,  for  promoting  the  pur- 
suit of  natural  philosophy,  and  chymistry;  a 
Polytechnic  School,  for  the  advancement  of  the 
useful  arts ; — and  some  other  similar  institutions. 

In  the  gymnasium,  and  in  all  the  elementary 
institutions,  the  Christian  religion  forms  a  distinct 
subject  of  instruction,  on  the  just  principle  of 
Cousin ; — U  iCy  a  de  morale  pour  les  trois  quarts 
des  hommes  que  dans  la  religion. 

The  Frankfurt  Bible  Society  was  one  of  the  first 
fi-uits  of  peace, — arising  almost  immediately  out  of 
the  calm  that  ensued  on  the  cessation  of  those  ex- 

*  See  G.  James,  Esq.  on  Education  in  Germany.    1835. 
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traordinary  convuluons,  with  which,  for  twenty 
years,  the  g^antic  xQovements  of  France,  and  her 
great  military  chief,  agitated  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope. This  local  sodiety  circulated,  during  the 
first  seven  years  of  its  existence,  upwards  of  eleven 
thousand  Bibles,  and  thirty-five  thousand  Testa^ 
inent& 


The  commencement  of  a  return,  in  various  parts 
of  Germany,  to  the  genuine  principles  of  the  in- 
spired record,  cannot  fail  to  be  a  source  of  gratifi- 
cation to  every  lover  of  truth ;  and  will,  no  doubt, 
issue  in  furnishing  yet  another  triumphant  demon- 
stration of  the  impregnable  strength,  and  the 
divinity  of  the  Christian  Cedth, — which  has  survived 
such  bold  assaults  in  the  house  of  its  professed 
friends,  and  has  begun  to  emerge,  in  all  its  ele- 
mental purity,  from  the  thick  shades  of  fiedse  philo- 
sophy by  which  it  had  been  obscured* 

From  the  latter  part  of  the  last  centur}',  Christi- 
anity has  undergone  an  ordeal  in  this  country,  to 
which  there  is  no  parallel,  since  the  iron  bondage 
in  which  the  Romish  apostasy  enchained  Europe 
for  a  thousand  years  has  been  relaxed.  A  philoso- 
phical infidelity,  under  the  name  of  Christianity, — 
and  loudly  claiming  to  be  founded  on  the  basis  of 
philosophy,  and  philological  criticism,  has  widely 
run  its  baneful  career  among  the  divines  and  phi- 
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losophers  of  Oermany;  and  for  many  years  ap- 
peared to  reign  almost  triumphant  Amidst  tbe 
various  and  changeful  sentiments  and  theories 
which  they  hare  entertained,  the  RationaUUsy  or 
AnHsupematuralistay  appear  to  have  all  agreed  in 
proceeding  on  the  principle  of  expUuning  away,  or 
discarding  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures ;  rejecting 
whatever  professes  to  be  supernatural  in  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  revelations;  and  making  reason  the 
sole  umpire  in  all  matters  of  £adth.  The  oonse- 
quences,  as  might  be  expected,  were  but  too 
obviously  seen  in  the  decay  of  piety,  the  almoet 
total  neglect  of  religion  among  the  higher,  and  liie 
more  educated  classes,  the  popular  indifference  to 
the  Sabbath,  and  the  irreligion  that  extenavely 
prevailed  among  all  ranks. 

The  causes  which  have  led  to  this  wide  and 
extraordinary  deviation  from  the  standard  of  scrip- 
tural belief  among  those  who  still  claimed  the 
name  of  Christians,  have  been  various ;  and  some 
of  them  probably  remote  in  time.  When  Germany 
responded  to  the  call  of  Luther  to  throw  off  the 
papal  yoke, — a  variety  of  elements,  religious  and 
political,  were  brought  together;  which,  imder  the 
control  of  the  great  master-hand,  sufficed  to  pro- 
duce the  grand  explosion ;  and  to  render  the  lead- 
ing principles,  and  doctrines  of  Protestantism  vic- 
torious. But  when  the  polemical  spirit,  which  had 
proved  so  mighty  against  the  enormities  of  Rome, 
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was  hotly  manifested  by  the  agents  of  Ae  Refor- 
mation, among  themselves, — ^pure  Chnstianity  was 
in  a  great  measure  reduced  to  an  affidr  of  bitter 
controvert;  whidi  by  infiringing  on  its  devotional 
character,  opened  the  door  to  future  corruption 
and  abuse. 

Human  nature  is  incident  to  extremes;  and 
when  the  dead  weight  of  Romankm,  which  had  so 
long  oppressed  the  human  faculties,  was  Med  ofl^ 
the  reaction  was-^-a  rage  fm*  controversy  in  the 
r^nerated  infant  church.  This  might  have  sooner 
spent  itself  had  the  contest  been  purely  theolo- 
gical; but  the  grand  master-mischief  the  evil 
genius  of  the  church,  in  every  age -^  the  legal 
aUiance  of  religion  with  the  secuhr  power,-.here, 
as  elsewhere,  supplied  fuel  to  the  flames  of  dis* 
cord ;  for  the  Protestant  princes  of  the  empire  put 
themselves  in  the  place  of  the  Roman  pontiff  by 
enforcing  on  the  clergy  minutely  detailed  creeds 
and  confessions  of  faith,  by  means  of  pains  and 
penalties. 

Hence  the  fierce  enmities,  and  the  intolerance, 
which  di^layed  themselves  among  the  Protestants 
during  the  r^nainder  of  die  century  of  the  RefiDr- 
naation, — ^when  the  German  states  were  depriving 
of  office,  banishing,  consigning  to  long  imprison- 
ment, or  even  putting  to  death  by  torture,  indi- 
viduals of  eminence  among  the  clergy  and  laity,  for 
differing  from  the  established  creeds;   and  gene- 
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mUy  in  minor  points  of  doctrine.  ITie  most 
virulent  hostility  was  maintained  between  tbe  Lu- 
therans, who  adhered  strictly  to  the  letter  of 
Luther's  statements, — and  the  Reformed,  who  in 
some  points  deviated  from  them ;  and  each  of  these 
parties  expelled  the  other  from  the  provinces  in 
which  they  were  respectively  predominant: 

The  Formula  of  Concord^  in  1574,  was  but  the 
seal  of  real  and  lasting  discord,  as  it  shut  out 
the  prospect  of  union  between  the  two  Protestant 
communities ;  for  it  comprehended  none  but  tfiose 
who,  in  the  strictest  and  most  literal  sense,  held 
the  tenets  of  its  Lutheran  framers.  Th^  parties 
now  became  more  hopelessly  intrenched  than  ever 
in  their  minuter  differences;  human  systems  of 
divinity  obtained  the  ascendancy  over  scriptural 
interpretation ;  a  verbal,  abstract,  scholastic  spirit 
gained  ground ;  and,  at  length,  the  Sacred  Record, 
instead  of  being  listened  to  as  the  spontaneous 
oracle  of  truth,  was  tortured — in  order  to  make  it 
give  evidence  in  favour  of  some  speculative  point 
The  pulpit,  as  well  as  the  chair,  became  the  seat 
of  a  dry,  barren  terminology,  and  a  battery  of 
polemics ;  while  the  student  of  divinity  was  chiefly 
occupied  in  devoting  his  time  and  his  energies  to 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  the  schoolmen. 

The  thirty  years'  war  which  desolated  Germany 
with  fire,  sword,  and  pestilence,  from  1618  to  1648^ 
had  its  remote  causes  in  the  Reformation  itself; 
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and  in  the  religious  peace  of  Augsburg,  which,  in 
1555,  secured  the  civil  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
Protestants,  as  granted  by  Charles  V.  in  1552,  in 
the  treaty  of  Passau.  Thus  does  the  depravity  of 
nuuD  convert  the  highest  blessings  into  the  direst 
calamities  that  can  befal  the  hiunan  race  I — This 
long-continued  iBame,  though  chiefly  raging  be- 
ti^een  the  Protestants  and  the  Catholics,  as  such, 
could  not  but  tend,  wherever  it  reached,  to  destroy 
the  gaiuine  spirit  of  piety;  and,  protracted  as  it 
waa  by  the  disunion  of  the  Protestants,  to  produce 
disastrous  consequences,  for  the  time  being,  to  the 
real  interests  of  religion  in  general 

Among  the  earlier  and  more  conspicuous  oppo- 
nents of  the  scholastic  system,  and  of  the  bigotry 
with  which  it  was  united,  was  Calixtus,  who 
was  eminent  for  his  anxiety-  to  promote  that 
candour  and  forbearance  which  is  the  only  sound 
principle  on  which  all  religious  controversies  can 
be  conducted  He  was  professor  of  theology  at 
Hehnstadt,  and  died  in  1656.  Amdt,  his  co- 
temporary,  exercised  an  influence  more  decidedly 
religious,  which  was  felt  in  Germany  long  after  his 
decease,  being  perpetuated  by  his  excellent  prac- 
tioal  work  on  Ttu£  Christianity.  The  names  of 
J.  VaL  Andre®,  and  J.  Gerhard,  are  also  those 
of  men  superior  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived ; 
and  who  clearly  saw  that  the  spirit  of  true  piety 
could   not  flourish  amid  the  angry  polemics  so 

characteristic  of  this  period. 

i5 
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Towards  the  dose  of  the  seventeenth  centofy» 
the  pious  Spener  complained  that  if  any '  man 
taught  more  than  the  mere  letter  of  Scripture^  and 
appeared  in  earnest  respecting  real  piety,  he  was 
regarded  as  a  papist^  or  a  fanatic — It  is  no  wonder 
that  under  the  withering  influence  of  a  scholastic 
theology,  the  storms  of  party  violence,  and  the 
demoralising  effects  of  a  long  and  furious  war,  the 
Christianity  of  the  Reformation  should  be  found  to 
have  received  extensive  injury,  and  to  maintain  but 
a  sickly  existence. 

Spener  was  the  originator  of  those  societies  of 
pious  persons,  who,  lamenting  the  deadness  of  the 
scholastic  divinity,  were  accustomed  to  meet  to- 
gether, with  the  design  of  promoting  personal 
religion,  and  who  were,  by  way  of  reproach,  termed 
Pietists.  The  benevolent  and  excellent  Augustus 
Herman  Francke,  aided  by  Anton  and  Breithaupt, 
who  were  imbued  with  a  similar  spirit^  afterwards 
successfully  promoted  the  same  cause,  at  Halle; 
which  became  the  seat  of  an  improved  system  of 
theology,  and  of  that  superior  state  of  religious 
feeling  which  constituted  a  new  era  in  the  eccle- 
siastical history  of  Germany.  Pietbm,  however, 
too  much  dbturbed  the  prevailing  formalism  of 
the  scholastic  orthodoxy,  and  the  extensive  jealousy 
of  princes  and  electors  against  innovation,  to  pass 
unnoticed  Francke  himself  had  been  driven  by 
persecution  from  Erfurt,  in  1691 ;  and  extensive 
efforts  were  subsequently  made  to  check  the  pro- 
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gresB  of  the  Pietists  and  their  doctrines. — To  the 
ehiss  of  those  who  in  a  more  general,  and  less' direct 
manner,  exercised  a  beneficial  influence  in  the 
cause  of  practical  truth,  at  this  period,  belongs 
Buddeus,  who  was  appointed  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  at  HaUe,  when  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burgfa,  afterwards  Frederick  I.  df  Prussia,  founded 
the  university  of  that  city,  in  1699. 

The  degeneracy  of  Hetism  from  its  original 
healthy  tone  into  formality  and  fanaticism,  rob- 
bed it  (^  its  earlier  promise  to  regenerate  the 
Grerman  churches;  and  when  the  techmcal  lan- 
guage it  had  acquired  became  so  fiushionable  as  to 
be  a  kind  of  passport  to  advanceihent  at  some  of 
the  German  courts,  its  spirit,  as  breathed  forth  by 
Spener,  Francke,  and  odters  of  the  original  school, 
was  rarely  to  be  found ;  and  there  was  a  dearth  of 
materials  of  sufficient  strength,  for  throwing  up 
any  effectual  barrier  against  the  approaching  in- 
roads of  an  overwhelming  scepticism. — Subse- 
quently, the  school  of  the  illustrious  Bengel,  which 
is  to  be  traced  to  that  of  the  Pietists,  lent  its  aid, 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  to  keep  alive  in  Ger* 
many  the  pure  light  of  truth;  which,  amidst  all  the 
degeneracy  of  theology,  was  never  extingmshed. 

In  this  country,  it  may  be  emphatically  affirmed 
that  the  philosophy  of  the  day  has  always  given  a 
colouring  to  theology.  Thomasius  was  a  kind  of 
pioneer  to  the  attacks  and  innovations  on  Aristotle; 
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and  the  German  philosophy  began,  towards  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  with  Leibnitz;  who 
attempted  to  give  to  all  science  an  air  of  demon- 
stration. Wolf,  who  became  professor  of  matlie- 
matics  at  Halle,  in  1707,  pursued  a  rindlar  course 
still  Swther,  and  was  the  foimder  of  the  LeUmiiao- 
Wolfian  school;  which,  after  struggling -with  great 
opposition,  continued  to  be  predominant  in  Ger- 
many till  towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

The  most  solemn  verities  of  fiuth  were  now 
subjected  to  definition,  and  formal  philosophical 
proof;  the  most .  mysterious  doctrines  professedly 
explained  by  algebraic  formulae,  to  the  neglect  of 
the  evidence  and  the  limits  of  the  divine  testi- 
mony; reason  was  virtually  exalted  above  reve- 
lation; and  Christianity  was  reduced  to  a  mere 
abstraction  of  science,  in  which  human  speculations 
were  supposed  to  be  demonstrated  equally  with 
the  doctrines  of  Scripture,  and  held  a  coordinate 
autiiority.  The  adoption  of  the  Wolfian  philo- 
sophy by  the  degenerate  school  of  the  Pietists, 
prepared  a  soil  in  which  the  imbelief  of  Rth- 
twnalUm,  under  the  sacred  name  of  Christianity, 
was  destined  to  attain  a  luxuriant  growth. 

The  sceptical  and  infidel  war  against  revealed 
religion  was  earlier  at  its  height,  in  England, 
than  on  any  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Voltaire  himself  borrowed  much  from  the  Englidi 
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freethinkers  Morgan  and  Tindal;  and  if  Ck)llin8 
and  Toland  be  added,  ample  materials  may  be 
discovered,  as  elements  for  Rationalism,  when  these 
were  imported  among  a  people  who,  if  not  by 
natuit)  fonder  of  theories  and  speculations  than 
some  others,  have^  on  account  of  the  social  and 
political  condition  of  their  country,  found  less  vent 
in  other  directions  for  their  energies,  than  those 
who  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  greater  civil  free* 
dom. 

Toland*s  book,  entitled  *  Ckriatianiiy  not  Mys- 
teriouSf*  might  alone  be  conridered  as  an  adequate 
germ  of  all  scepticism :  and  the  reception  the  author 
met  with,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, at  Hanover  and  Berlin,  indicate  that  the 
higher  classes,  at  least,  of  German  society,  were 
not  unprepared  to  sympathize  with  an  innovator 
who  had  retired  from  England,  his  native  country, 
to  avoid  the  obloquy  he  had  incurred ;  whose  book 
had  been  burnt  at  Dublin  by  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mon hangman,  according  to  the  mode  then  in 
vogue  of  attempting  to  suppress  error, — and  who 
openly  publbhed  himself  to  be  a  Protestant  lati- 
tudinarian.  We  have  the  authority  of  Twesten* 
for  the  fact,  that  the  first  replies  to  the  English 
deists,  which  were  translated  into  German,  were 
wholly  inefficient  as  remedies,  and  did  but  aggra^ 
vate  the  evil;— they  diffiised  a  poison,  which  the 
antidote  was  not  adequate  to  neutralise. 

•  Dogmatik. 
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The  encouragement  afforded  by  the  popular  mo* 
narch  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia  to  Uie  infidel  lit^ra* 
ture  of  France,  and  the  reception  of  its  abettors  at 
his  court,  added  the  influence  of  royal  patronage  to 
the  seductions  of  a  volatile  scepticism ;  and  ren- 
dered Sashionable  an  equal  licence  of  sentiment  and 
manners.  The  birth  and  growth  of  German  lite- 
rature, which  date  from  this  period,  were  little 
else  than  the  decay  and  death  of  religion;  and 
the  king  himself  lived  to  regret  the  mischief  to 
which  he  had  been  so  powerful  an  accessory. 

The  critical  dictatorship  set  up  by  Nicolai*  of 
Berlin,  which  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  gave  law  to  multitudes  of  German  readers, 
was  of  a  complexion  decidedly  and  boldly  infidel ; 
and  the  dry  and  Mgid  commentaries  of  the  Arian 
and  Remonstrant  Schools,  which  had  been  intro- 
duced into  Germany,  were  but  ill  calculated  to 
produce  a  race  of  men  fitted  to  stem  the  threat- 
ening torrent  of  error  and  corruption. 

In  philosophy,  Wolfianism  declined,  and  a  sort 
of  £c/ec^iciMn  gained  ground,  more  characterized  by 
popularity  than  depth ;  but  professing  to  be  guided 
by  utility  and  common  sense.  More  or  less  of  this 
school  were  the  systems  of  Basedow^  Mendelsohn, 
Steinbart,  Eberhard,  Plattner,  and  Garve :  of  these 
speculations  a  superficial  utilitarianism,  of  a  cha- 
racter hostile  to  CSiristianity,  was  the  chief  basis. 

Among  the  first  theologians,  in  whose  systems 

*  Founder  of  the  AUgtmeine  Dtutteke  Bibliothek. 
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the  nedogical  tendeney  of  either  a  fiike  or  mis- 
placed  pbiloflophy  became  evident,  were  Bauoir 
garten,  who  died  ixt  1766} — and  his  cotemporaries 
Emestiy  and  MidiaeliB ;  the  two  former  of  whom, 
however,  fiuthfiilly  adhered  to  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity :  nor  did  Michaelia  formally  deny  them, 
notwithstanding  his  low  ^ews  of  Scripture.  Even 
Sender  himself,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  more 
immediate  instrument  in  forming  the  rationalistic 
school,  did  not  directly  abandon  the  Christian 
system,  although  he  neutralised  it  by  a  coU,  spe- 
culative criticisim,  founded  on  assumed  and  mis* 
taken  theories  of  interpretation«  Hence  theology 
still  deteriorated,  both  under  his  influence  and 
that  of  other  disciples  of  Baumgarten,  Emesti, 
or  Michaelis ;  among  whom  may  be  named  Mo* 
rus,  who  taught  that,  amidst  so  many  controver- 
sies, what  is  directly  moral  in  Christianity  ought 
alone  to  be  retained; — also  the  celebrated  critic 
Eichhom,  who  robbed  religion  of  aU  claim  to  the 
supernatural 

While  the  abettors  of  these  alarming  innovations 
were  continually  increasing,  the  orthodox  clergy 
appear  to  have  offered  comparatively  little  efficient 
counteraction.  The  way  was  prepared  for  an  ex- 
tensive defection  from  the  truth;  and  attempts 
were  made  to  conciliate  avowed  sceptics,  by  giving 
up  all  that  renders  Christianity  a  peculiar  system ; 
by  lowering  it  to  the  level  of  a  mere  human  inven- 
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tion,  wrapped  in  a  symbolical  or  oriental  garb^  and 
containing  nothing  more  than  ordinary  truths,  dis- 
coverable by  reason,  and  adumbrated  in  mythic 
representations: — in  short,  by  reducing  Christia- 
nity to  a  form  of  natural  religion  —  witness  the 
efforts  of  Ndsselt,  Teller,  and  Spalding. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  c^atury,  the 
popular  philosophy  gave  place  to  the  metaphysics  of 
Kant^  which  aimed  at  a  more  profound  analysis  of 
the  faculties  of  the  human  mind ;  and  which,  what* 
ever  its  fundamental  defects,  had  the  merit  of  difiu&- 
ing  in  the  German  universities  a  spirit  of  deeper 
reflection,  favourable,  in  its  ultimate  tendency,  to  a 
reception  of  the  highest  religious  truths.  Its  im- 
mediate effect,  however,  on  theology,  which  it 
brought  under  its  dominion,  was  to  give  consoUr 
dation  to  the  scattered  and  disjointed  materials  of 
Rationalism. 

Ficht^i  a  disciple  of  Kant,  conceived  that  his 
master's  system  warranted  him  to  infer  that  there  is 
no  neceseary  relation  between  the  impressions  of  ho- 
man  consciousness  and  the  reality  of  things;  which 
dogma  Kant  had  left  in  uncertainty.  Ilchte  con- 
sequently denied,  with  some  of  the  British  phi- 
losophers, all  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  material 
world.  This  new  system  did  little  to  produce  that 
humility  of  reason  which,  as  it  is  the  most  genuine 
philosophy,  is  also  essential  to  a  just  reception  of 
revealed  truth. 
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Schelttng,  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  Fichtey 
mnotained,  in  his  Nature-PhiloMpky^  thai  our 
knowledge  of  the  correspondence  between  thought 
and  outward  existence,  rests  on  an  intellectual  in- 
tnUion ;  and  in  Germany,  where  the  changes  in 
philosophy  hare  exerted  so  great  an  influence  oh 
religion,  Sehelling's  system,  though  of  a  panth^ 
istic  complexion,  as  identifying  the  Deity  with  niw 
tur^  has  nevertheless  been  regarded  by  some 
friends  of  the  truth,  as  leading  to  a  species  of 
flection  ultimately  favourable  to  a  transition  to  the 
genuine  doctrines  of  Christianity* 

The  views  of  Jacobin  who  died  in  1819,  were  op- 
ptMed  to  the  Critical  Idealism  of  Kant,  the  Scientific 
theoiy  of  Fichte,  and  the  Pantheism  of  Schelling. 
JacoU  founded  all  knowledge  not  received  by  the 
senses-^on  belief;  which  he  described  to  be  a  sort 
of  Internal  Sense,  or  the  instinct  of  reason  appro* 
priated  to  Truth,  of  which  he  considered  it  the 
organ.  All  religious  knowledge,  therefore,  he  sup* 
posed  to  be  attained  by  a  kind  of  immediate  con- 
sdousness.  Historical  evidence  not  being  thus 
direct  in  the  information  it  conveys,  Jacobi  re- 
jected this  proof  of  religion;  limiting  himself  to 
the  natural  revelation  of  the  inner  man;  and 
leaving  the  door  open  to  an  unlimited  philosophical 
mysticism,  without  any  test  of  truth  beyond  the 
impressions  of  the  individual  Connected,  in  some 
Inspects,   with  this  school  of  the  philosophy  of 
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SefUimentj  are  Koppen,  and  Salat;    and    with 
greater  modifications  Scbulze»  and  Herbart. 

Allied  to  the  Kantian  school,  are  Knig  and 
Fries,  the  latter  of  whom  symbolised  in  a  great 
measure  with  Jacobi.  Von  £schenma)F6r  and 
Wagner,  whose  systems  originated  in  the  phi- 
loso[^y  of  Schelling,  became  eventually  opposed 
to  him,  but  by  speculations  not  at  all  less  mystical 
than  his  own. 

Hegeli  also  of  the  school  of  Sdielling,  held 
a  pantheistic  system  of  absolute  idealism.  This 
theory  contains  the  seeds  of  a  deep  infidelity,  whidi 
is  exemplified  in  some  of  Hegel's  followers,  as  in 
Strauss,  author  of  the  Leben  Jesu.  Among  thesey 
there  is  a  disposition  to  deny  the  sublime  truths  of 
a  personal  God,  a  personal  immortality,  and  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  Other  Hegelists,  however, 
as  Goschel,  have  been  led,  by  their  Christian  feel- 
ings, to  attempt  to  turn  this  philosophy  to  account, 
in  favour  of  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  various  forms  and  degrees  of  Rationalism 
which  have  prevuled  in  Germany,  from  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  have  all  been 
mixed  up  more  or  less  with  several  of  these  systems 
of  philosophy ;  and  the  spirit  of  daring  speculation 
has  made  dreadful  havoc  in  every  department  of 
theology.  Although  it  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  ab- 
solute infidelity,  and  the  Naturalismj  in  the  fimns  of 
materialism  and  pantheism,  which  have  been  mun- 
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tained  bj  some  of  the  fkUoaopherSi  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  Rationalism  properly  so  called: 
and  though  we  must  not  charge  on  the  German 
diurches  the  tenets  of  those  who,  as  Paalzow  or 
Wiinsch,  have  avowedly  followed  in  the  steps  of 
the  English  freelhinkers ;  or  have  symbolised  with 
them  by  openly  advocating  natural  religion  to  the 
exclusion  of  Christianity,  as  Bahrdt,  Venturini,  and 
the  elder  Reimaros,  author  of  the  attacks  on  Reve- 
lation contained  in  the  W<dfenbikttel  Fragments^ 
edited  by  Lessing, — ^yet  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  contact  of  theology  with  these  infidel  specnla- 
cions  has  corrupted  it,  in  Germany,  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  it  was  influenced,  in  England, 
by  our  earlier  and  more  celebrated  deists. 

Hie  neological  method  of  dealing  with  Chris- 
tianity was,  in  a  great  measure,  brought  into 
fiiflhion  by  the  speculations  of  Semler,  who  is 
recognised  as  having  led  the  way  to  modem 
Rationalism,  some  of  the  adherents  to  which  sys- 
tem have  gone  the  length  of  boldly  advocating  a 
decidedly  infidel  theology.  The  name  RaHonaliet^ 
or  Antisupematuralistj  is  applied  in  Germany,  in 
strictness,  to  those  who,  while  they  profess  to  re- 
gard Christianity  as  a  divine  institution,  and  Jesus 
as  the  messenger  of  Providence,  sent  for  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind,  —  deny  that  there  is  any  thmg  in 
the  Scriptures  which  involves  the  supernatural  or 
miraculous  agency  of  God,  and  maintain  that  Chris- 
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tianity  is  merely  designed  to  introduce^  confinn,  and 
di£fu6e  in  the  world,  a  religion  to  which  reason  it- 
self might  attain.*  Of  this  school^  though  differ- 
ing in  the  shades  and  degrees  of  their  sentiments, 
have  been,  among  others,  the  philosophers  Stein- 
bart,  Kant,  and  Krug:  and  the  theolo^ans  Teller, 
Henke,  Thiess,  Paulus,  Schmidt,  Loffler,  Rdhr, 
Wegscheider,  and  Schulthess. — I>eWette,and  Hase, 
have  held  a  more  modified  and  sentimental  kind  of 
rationalism. 

The  periodical  press,  has  also  lent  its  aid  to  dis- 
seminate the  poison  of  scepticism  and  unbelief,  in 
such  journals  as  the  AUgemeine  KirchenxeUung^ 
Rohr's  Prediger-Magaztn,  and  the  HaUe'ache  Lite- 
ratur^Zeitung. 

Another  class  of  divines  receive  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  as  a  Revelation  from  God,  in  a 
higher  sense  than  the  Rationalists  allow ;  admitting 
that  it  may  contain  things  above  reason ;  and  re- 
garding it  as  a  depository  of  divine  knowledge, 
communicated  in  a  mode  different  frt)m  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  providence.  They  do  not,  therefore, 
professedly  deny  the  reality  of  the  Scripture  mira- 
cles ;  yet  they  distinguish  between  the  original,  and 
the  present  evidences  of  Christianity,  in  a  manner 
which  deprives  it  of  the  solid  basis  on  which  it 

*  Vid.  Apologie  der  Neoern  Theologie  des  Evangelischen 
DeotschlaDds,  gegen  ihren  Neuesten  Anklager.  Von  D.  K.  G. 
firetichDeider,  Oberconsistoriabrathe  and  GeneraUopehntenden- 
ten  zu  Gotha.    Halle,  1826. 
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rests-^historical  testimony ;  for  they  maintain  that 
whatever  might  be  the  effect  of  the  miracles  which 
attended  Christianity,  at  the  outset, — the  principal, 
if  not  the  only  proof  of  its  divinity  to  us^  is  its 
internal  evidence  of  truth  and  goodness.  To  this 
school  have  belonged  Doderlein,  and  Morus ;  and 
latterly)  among  others,  Von  Ammon,  Schott,  Nie- 
meyer,  and  Bretschneider.* 

Though  divines  of  this  class  have  differed  in 
theory,  from  the  rationalists  properly  so  called,  it  is 
certain  there  have  been  not  a  few  among  them  who 
have  so  &r  symbolised  with  the  thorough-going  ra- 
tionalistic school,  as  practically  to  do  away  with  the 
essential  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith.  Amidst 
the  chaos  of  speculations,  theological  as  well  as 
philosophical,  that  have  inundated  Germany,  the 
shades  and  haes  of  unbelief  have  been  multiform 
and  various ;  and  where  the  strictest  rationalism  has 
not  been  avowedly  maintained,  Christianity  has 
often  been  employed  as  little  more  than  a  kind  of 
veil  to  some  system  of  human  philosophy.  Hence 
among  this  large  class,  many  of  whom  have  termed 
themselves  rafiancU'Supernaturalists,  and  super- 
natural'-raHanalistSf  in  distinction  from  the  syste* 
matte  rationalists,  the  neologistic  innovations  have 
prevailed  to  such  a  degree  as  to  produce  lament- 
able effects  in  lowering  the  general  tone  of  Chris- 
tianity, f 

*  Apologie,  etc. 

j*  BretBclineider  describes  at  nangBUeai  those  divines  who  rest 
tbediTinitjr  of  Christisnity  chiefly  on  the  internal  eyidence  :  sachp 
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It  is  matter  for  rejoicing  to  all  the  frieodG  o{ 
ChnBtian  truth,  that  the  advance  of  the  present 
century  has  been  marked  by  the  progres&  of  a  de- 
cided and  extensive  change  for  the  better  in  the 
theological  character  of  Germany.  The  whole 
school  of  Wurtemberg  and  Tubingen,  with  Storr  at 
its  head,  has  for  fi>rty  or  fifty  years  sent  forth  a  race 
of  judiciouB  thinkers,  who  have  maintuned  the  doc- 
trine  of  a  Miracutoua  Revelation ;  have  subjected 
the  bold  dogmas  of  rationaHsm  to  a  searching  inves- 
tigation ;  and  have  BUGceau.vely  exposed  the  hollow- 
ness  of  the  reasonings  of  Eichhom,  who,  near  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  at  the  banning 
of  the  present,  reigned  supreme,  for  about  twenty 
years,  in  the  department  of  Biblical  Critidsm. 

Among  those  who  have  more  or  less  directly 

counteracted,  or  opposed  the  rationalistic  school, 

may  be  mentioned  Reinhard,  Jahn,  Meyer,  Kelle; 

the  two  Flatts,   Siisskind,   Kleuker,  and  Knapp: 

of    living    writers,    Steudel    of  Tiibingen,    Von 

Meyer  of  Frankfurt,  Lticke  of  Gottingen;  also 

Neander,    H^igstenberg,    and    Twesten,    all    of 

Berlin;  Hahn  of  L^png,  Nitzsch  of  Bonn,  and 

llioluck  of  Halle,  who  now  occupies  the  chair  of 

"    '  Kni^p.     lias  venerable  man 

was,   as  it  were,   a  sohtary 

i  truth,  at  Halle,   while   the 

>f  Um  Germui  clargy,  unoDg  wbom  he 
Mtm,  tbarabre,  kccordiug  id  Brattcb- 
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shades  of  rationalism  were  casting  their  gloom 
over  its  academic  halls;  and  the  students  were 
worshipping  the  idol-phantasms  of  imagination, 
under  the  name  of  truth, — unchecked  by  Nie* 
meyer, — sanctioned  by  the  great  Hebraist  Gese- 
nius, — and  more  directly  encouraged  by  the  ex- 
ample and  the  guidance  of  Wegscfaeider,  one  of 
the  great  apostles  of  the  neological  exegesis. 

Tlie  Moravian  brethren  possess  the  credit  of 
having  contributed  much  towards  stemming  the 
torrent  of  error,  by  the  special  prominence  they 
give  to  the  great  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
AlsO)  the  literary  labours  of  some  of  the  members 
of  the  theological  faculty  of  Berlin  have,  for  many 
years,  had  an  influence  directly  opposed  to  the 
school  of  Semler,  Eichhom,  and  Paulus.** 

Some  who  were  once  among  the  supporters  of 
rationalism  have,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  re- 
nounced their  former  sentiments.  Others  appear  to 
have  vacillated  between  the  neological  speculations, 
and  the  evangelical  doctrines.  Among  the  latter  are 
quoted  the  names  of  Von  Ammon,  and  De  Wette ; 
but  their  most  recent  productions  leave  doubtful 
the  reality  of  any  material  change  in  their  system. 
Of  the  philosophers,  Schelling  may  be  mentioned 
as  at  present  entertaining  views  more  in  harmony, 
than  heretofore,  with  the  doctrines  of  revelation. 

*  Paulas  m  a  theological  professor  at  Heidelberg ;  and,  at  the 
faU  age  of  man,  i«  still  a  most  cealous  and  decided  advocate  for 
the  infidel  specnlations. 
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» 

Among  those  who,  while  they  have  fiAiled  to  aa- 
brace  the  gospel  in  its  simplicity^  are  nevertheless  to 
be  regarded  as  widely  different  from  the  rationalist 
theologians,  and  who  have  led  the  way  to  an  ulti- 
mate return  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation; — 
Schleiermacher  is  the  most  conspicuous.  This 
celebrated  man  was  educated  in  the  Moravian 
£Euth,  and  he  early  imbibed  strong  impressions  of 
religion.  In  his  maturer  years,  his  highly  specu- 
lative and  ardent  mind  entered  deeply  into  the 
spirit  of  Plato,  of  some  of  whose  works  he  is  the 
translator ;  and  he  attempted  to  construct  a  scheme 
of  theology  on  a  philosophical  basis.  The  grand 
error  of  his  system  consists  in  giving  more  promi- 
nence to  the  importance  of  inward  feelings  than  to 
the  testimony  of  Scripture ;  and  in  so  exclusively 
fixing  his  attention  on  the  effects  of  the  gospel  on 
the  heart,  as  too  much  to  neglect  the  historical 
basis  on  which  it  rests. 

So  far  as  relates  to  the  corruption  of  human 
nature,  the  necessity  of  divine  influence ; — with  its 
practical  efficacy  on  the  character ;  and  the  agency 
of  faith  as  a  means  of  receiving  salvation,— Schleier- 
macher would  seem  to  agree  with  the  bulk  of 
evangelical  Christians.  He  also  regarded  the  re- 
covery of  man  from  the  ruin  of  the  faU,  as  entirely 
the  effect  of  grace:  but  in  respect  to  the  mo- 
mentous doctrine  of  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
bis  system  exhibits  a  marked  departure  from  the 
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Statements  of  the  New  Testament.*  Sehleiermacher 
was  professor  of  theology  at  Berlin ;  and  died  in 
1834.  Some  of  his  most  able  followers  have  ad- 
vanced much  nearer  to  the  truth  than  himself: 
among  these  are  Twesten  his  successor;  and  Nitzsch 
of  Bonn,  both  decidedly  evangehcaL 

The  whole  population  of  Germany  was  esti- 
mated,  in  1830,  at  upwards  of  thirty-six  millions' 
the  Protestants  being  to  the  Catholics  in  the  pro- 
portion of  somewhat  less  than  fifteen  to  twenty- 
one  ;  and  by  the  terms  of  the  German  Confedera- 
tion, both  parties  are  placed  on  an  equal  footing  as 
to  civil  rights.  The  two  denominations  of  Pro- 
testants,— the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed,  are  now 
to  a  considerable  extent  amalgamated ;  though,  in 
Prussia,  the  union  is  not  completed. 

The  grand  change  which  has  commenced  in  the 
religious  complexion  of  Protestant  Germany,  can- 
not be  expected  to  develop  itself  in  the  full  glory 
of  its  triumphs,  without  considerable  lapse  of  time* 
The  mystic  phantoms  of  an  imaginative  philosophy, 
shifting  as  the  wind,  and  demanding,  with  every 
change,  to  exercise  a  wide  influence  over  religion, 
have  taken  too  firm  possession  of  the  German  mind, 

*  Scbleiennach«r'8  system  omits  the  atonement ;  simply  stating 
that  the  reconciliation,  (venohnung,)  and  the  certainty  of  the  Fa- 
ther's loTO  in  the  Son,  consist  in  the  neto  life  derived  from  Christ 
snd  existing  in  the  regenerate. — But  while  dying,  he  spoke  of  the 
'  expiatory  death*  of  Jesus. 

VOL.  I.  K 
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delighting  as  it  does  in  speculation  and  in  theory, 
easily  to  abandon  their  cherished  abode.  These 
phantoms  are  not  merely  the  tenants  of  darkness, 
fleeing  when  they  ^  scent  the  morning  airf  they 
would  fain  linger  in  the  dawn,  and  haunt  the 
twilight  The  shadows  of  philosophic  error  which 
have  so  long  obscured  Christianity  in  this  inte- 
resting country,  are  already  yielding  to  the  return- 
ing light :  but  Rationalism,  as  holding  a  sway  over 
the  human  spirit,  can  become  matter  of  history 
only  to  a  future  generation ;  nor  can  so  fiBisdnating 
and  deeply-rooted  a  figment  be  speedily  eradi- 
cated, according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  events, 
from  the  national  mind :  its  traces  may  remain  lor 
ages. 

The  political  condition  of  the  German  States 
has  to  a  great  extent  shut  out,  from  the  master- 
spirits, the  practical  world.  The  active  and  ard^it 
mind  has  sought  a  field  for  itself  almost  exclusively 
in  the  pursuit  of  philosophy;  and  he  who  has  skil- 
fully framed  a  new  system  of  opinions,  and  adorned 
it  with  the  charms  of  eloquence,  has  laid  hold  of 
the  whole  intellectual  life  of  the  nation.  Hence 
while  there  have  been  so  many  novelties  and  suc^ 
cessive  systems  both  in  philosophy  and  reli^on, 
that  it  might  have  been  supposed  all  confidence  in 
the  opinions  of  theorists  would  be  shaken, — there 
is  perhaps  no  country,  since  the  times  of  ancient 
Greece,  where  so  great  a  deference  has  been  paid 
to  the  authority  of  names. 
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Iliere  is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  the 
existing  state  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  Ger- 
many, viewed  on  the  grand  scale,  is  not  without 
high  promise,  as  regards  the  future.  The  gospel, 
indeed,  must  in  this  country  long  maintain  an 
apologetic  and  polemic  attitude;  for  it  has  many 
enemies  who  must  be  fairly  met  in  the  field  of  argu- 
ment, that  they  may  be  repulsed,  in  the  eyes  of 
all  men,  and  compelled  to  retreat,  though  they  may 
still  refuse  to  submit  If  the  sons  of  evangelical 
truth,  conscious  that  the  element  of  controversy  is 
not  the  best  atmosphere  of  £sdth,  feel  a  hallowed 
reluctance  to  become  aggressors  in  attack, — they 
must  still  ever  stand  on  the  defensive,  and  be 
ready  at  any  moment  to  enter  into  the  conflict; — as 
the  soldier  in  an  enemy's  territory  sleeps  upon  his 
anns,  that  at  the  first  blast  of  the  war-trumpet  he 
may  have  them  ready  for  service. 

Truth  has  still  victories  to  win  in  this  country, 
above  all  others,  by  conquering  philosophy  with 
her  own  weapons,  and  rendering  her,  in  a  regene- 
rated form,  the  handmaid  of  religion.  What  deism 
was  in  England,  such  in  Germany  has  been  Ra- 
tionalism; and  its  final  overthrow,  as  a  system, 
will  probably  take  place^  so  far  as  human  means 
are  concerned,  on  principles  similar  to  those  which, 
in  the  hands  of  our  English  Butlers,  and  Lardners, 
and  Paleys,  and  Lelands,  have  at  length  fairly 
driven  infidelity,  in  its  grosser  forms,  from  the  field 

k2 
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of  argument,  in  our  higbly-&voured  isle ;  and  hare 
sent  it  to  cat^r  to  the  lowest  taste,  and  to  celebrate 
its  bemaddened  orgies  among  the  vulgar. 

A  decided  return  to  the  leading  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation  is  evidently  going  forward  in  many 
parts  of  Germany,  notwithstanding  the  long^m- 
firmed  reign  of  error,  and  the  difficulties  which  tiie 
gospel  has  still  to  contend  with,  in  a  country  where 
religious  liberty  is  seldom  well*defined ;  where  des- 
potism is  not  overpowered  by  the  indignant  v^cHce 
of  a  free  people;  and  where,  excepting  some  of 
the  free  cities,  and  the  Rhine  provinces  of  Pnisna, 
the  state  not  only  exercises  an  arbitrary  patron- 
age, but  generally  assumes  dominion  overall  things 
connected  with  religion. 

While  Rationalism  still  holds  its  sway  in  several 
of  the  countries  of  the  Confederation,  there  are 
many  parts  in  which  evangelical  truth  has  either 
sprung  up  in  a  previously  barren  soil,  or  has 
found  additional  labourers  to  promote  its  growth 
and  vigour;  and  the  universal  testimony  is,  that 
regarding  Germany  as  a  whole,  a  surprising  change 
has  taken  place  for  the  better,  within  the  last  fifteen 
or  twenty  years. 

In  the  free  city  of  Frankfurt,*  though  the  Lu- 

*  For  a  conndenble  number  of  the  following  facts,  many  of 
which  he  haa  been  enabled  to  Terify  from  oral  aourcea,  the  author 
is  indebted  to  Dr.  Patterson's  Letters  from  the  Continent,  in  the 
Scottish  Congregational  Magazine. 
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fhenoi  clergy  are  not  evangelical,  three  others, 
two  of  whom  belong  to  the  French  Reformed 
Chnrdi,  and  one  to  the  German,  are  usefully 
preaching  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  At 
Maintz,  the  chaplain  to  the  garrison  of  the  Con- 
federation id  a  decided  advocate  for  the  truth,  and 
has  recently  published  a  irvaluable  apologetic  work 
on  the  book  of  Joshua. 

In  the  manufacturing  part  of  the  Prussian 
Dttdiy  of  Berg,  or  the  district  watered  by  the 
Wipper,  which  falls  into  the  Rhine  below  Co- 
logne,—Christianity  is  said  to  flourish  considerably; 
especially  at  Elberfeld,  and  Barmen,  where  it  has 
always  existed  in  its  evangelical  form. 

Advancing  to  the  three  free  towns  of  the  north, 
we  find  a  highly  favourable  report  of  Bremen, 
which  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  most  dbtinguished 
places  for  serious  religion  in  Germany.  Liibeek 
too  has  not  remained  unblest  with  the  moral  re* 
animation  which  has  begun  to  diffuse  itself;  and 
which  has  extended  over  the  Danish  dominions  of 
Holstein  and  Sleswick. 

In  the  great  and  important  city  of  Hamburgh, 
remarkable  early  after  the  Reformation  for  the 
piety  and  liberality  of  its  inhabitants, — then  for  its 
intolerance, — and,  in  more  recent  times,  for  its  de- 
moralisation, and  destitution  of  the  truth, — there 
are  now  thousands  of  Christians,  who  are  con-» 
timially  increasing  in  number,  by  means  of  the  in- 
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strumentality  of  a  body  of  evangelical  clergy,  tlie 
fruits  of  whose  labours  appear  in  the  works  of 
philanthropy  in  which  their  hearers  take  an  in- 
terest: and  although  two  strenuous  rationalists 
have  lately  been  placed  in  two  of  the  vacant 
churches,  the  evangelical  system  is  gradually  pre- 
vailing. While  religious  liberty  is  not  yet  fully 
recognised  as  the  right  of  indimduals^ — here,  as  in 
the  other  Hanse  towns,  all  the  usual  denominations 
have  long  been  tolerated ;  and  it  is  a  happy  omen 
that  in  Hamburgh,  the  law  against  unrestricted 
freedom  of  worship  is  practically  relaxed,  and  the 
unscriptural  and  unphilosophical  notion  that  the 
civil  magistrate  ought  to  interfere  with  religious 
opinions  as  stAch^  is  not  universally  held  by  the 
members  of  the  municipal  government. 

In  the  duchies  of  Mecklenburg  Schwerin  and 
Strelitz,  few  of  the  clergy  preach  the  evangeUcal 
doctrines:  in  the  university  of  Rostock,  on  tlie 
Baltic,  however,  Havemick  has  recently  opposed 
the  rationalistic  speculations^  in  his  lectures,  as  well 
as  in  his  valuable  Commentary  on  Daniel,'  and  in 
his  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  In  our 
sister  kingdom  of  Hanover,  there  are  symptoms  of 
moral  resuscitation :  but  in  Brunswick,  the  ad- 
joining state,  the  prospects  are  less  hopefiil,  partly 
in  consequence  of  the  opposition  made  by  the  Duke 
himself  to  evangeUcal  religion. 

Saxe  Weimar,   formerly  termed    the    German 
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Athens,  was  the  cradle  of  polite  literature,  and 
was  illustrious  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  for  the  genius  of  Wieland,  Herder,  Gothe, 
Schiller,  Musaus,  and  other  learned  men,  whom 
Charles  Augustus  patronised  at  his  court: — but 
there  is  here  an  almost  total  dearth  of  the  gospel 
of  salvation ;  while  rationalism  openly  diffuses  its 
moral  poison.  In  no  countries  of  the  Confede- 
ration does  the  philosophical  apostasy  so  triiun- 
phantly  reign,  as  in  Brunswick  and  Weimar.  In 
the  city  of  Weimar  resides  the  celebrated  Rohr,  as 
court-preacher,  one  of  the  high  priests  of  reason, 
and  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  idol  to  which  he 
ministers. 

The  kingdom  of  Saxony  is  still  renowned  as 
the  seat  of  philology,  but  not  as  the  soil  where 
flourishes  the  word  of  truth ;  of  which  the  pulpits 
are  for  the  most  part  destitute,  the  Protestant 
clergy  being,  in  general,  either  neologists,  or  mere 
ethical  preachers.  At  Leipzig,  however,  there  are 
several  evangelical  ministers,  who  address  large 
audiences;  and  in  this  city  are  maintained  some 
religious  societies  for  promoting  the  truth.  A 
small  secession  has  also  taken  place  here  from  the 
Lutheran  church,  as  by  law  established,  on  the 
alleged  ground  of  its  corruptions. 

Wittemberg,  in  the  Saxon  province  of  Prussia,  is 
the  town  where  Luther  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to 
the  *  Man  of  Sin;'  and  where  his  ashes  now  await 
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the  morning  of  the  resurrection.  Here  Heubner, 
and  Rothe,  still  cherish  the  doctrines  of  the  Re^ 
formation,  and  preside  with  eminent  success  oyer 
the  Theological  Institution;  which  has  proTcd  to 
Prussia  a  fountain  of  moral  life.  Heubner  also 
exercises  the  pastoral  office  with  great  usefhlness. 

The  University  of  Halle,  also  in  Phisaaii 
Saxony,  is  ever  memorable,  as  the  seat  of  the 
early  Pietism ;  the  ludherents  to  which  here  trim- 
med anew  the  lamp  of  the  Reformation,  in  the 
second  century  after  it  had  been  kindled,  and  at  a 
time  when  it  had  almost  expired  in  the  ungenial 
atmosphere  of  a  scholastic  and  formal  theology. 
To  this  institution,  shortly  after  its  foundation, 
near  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  ex- 
cellent Spener  was  the  means  of  introducing  that 
eminently  pious  man  Francke,  and  his  coadjutors, 
as  the  first  professors  of  theology.  Their  mantle, 
however,  did  not  descend  down  the  line  of  their 
successors  in  the  chairs  of  the  university;  and 
under  the  influence  of  Semler,  who  died  in  1791, 
the  basis  of  an  infidel  theology  was  widely  and 
deeply  laid,  with  materials  drawn  from  a  daring 
and  unhallowed  criticism  of  the  Sacred  Records. 

In  later  years,  Halle  became  one  of  the  high 
places  of  Rationalism ;  and  when  Professor  Tho- 
luck  of  Berlin  was  appointed,  in  1825,  to  the 
theological  chair  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  ve« 
nerable  Knapp,  great  opposition  was  made  to  him 
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on  account  of  his  anti-rationalistic  sentiments*  By 
means  of  his  piety,  leaniing,  and  talents,  however,  he 
has  been  enabled  to  weather  the  storm,  and  is  now 
surrounded  by  a  band  of  students  who  are  daily 
imbibing  from  his  lips  the  system  of  truth. 
Tholuck,  in  addition  to  his  eminent  usefulness  as 
a  teacher  of  theology,  also  possesses  high  repu- 
tation as  a  preacher ;  and  though  discountenanced 
as  much  as  possible  by  the  rationalist  clergy  of 
the  city,  his  labours  have  been  attended  with  evi- 
dent success  among  the  inhabitants. 

The  cause  of  evangelical  religion  has  been  in  a 
considerable  degree  impeded  at  Halle,  and  other 
places,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  standard 
works  on  some  of  the  branches  of  theological 
learnings  of  a  moderate  price,  and  untainted  with 
error.  The  spirit  of  antichristian  speculation  has 
so  long  reigned  over  sacred  literature  in  Germany, 
that  some  of  the  cheapest  and  most,  popular 
books, — those  which,  as  containing  useful  matter 
for  the  examinations,  are  most  commonly  to  be 
found  in  the  hands  of  students  in  divinity, --are 
more  or  less  tinged  with  Rationalism.  Some  of 
these  works,  especially  on  the  Old  Testament,* 
and  on  Dogmat%ky\  or  systematic  theology,  are  of 
the  most  pernicious  character,  containing  nothing 
less  than  downright  infidelity ;  for  the  most  solemn 

*  Witness  Gesenius's  Commtntar  uUr  Jetaiah, 
\  VVegscheider   Iiuiiintionu* 

K   5 
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and  momentous  facts  of  the  Christian  religioS) 
such  as  the  resurrection  of  Jesus, — are  either 
denied,  or  called  in  question,  and  every  thing  vital 
is  explained  away. 

In  the  south  of  'Gtermany,  a  distinguished  po- 
sition with  regard  to  religion  is  occupied  by  Tu- 
bingen in  Wiirtemberg.  This  university  b  re- 
markable for  the  fidelity  it  has  maintained  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation ;  and  it  is  illustrious 
in  the  annals  of  theology  by  the  names  of  Stoir, 
the  two  Flatts,  Susskind,  and  others*  Here^  as  in 
other  places  where  the  apostate  dieology  is  op- 
posed, it  may  sometimes  be  found  putting  on  its 
rankest  form.  A  work  lately  published  at  Tubin- 
gen, on  the  ^  Life  of  Christ,'  throws  off  firom  the 
hideous  form  of  infideUty,  every  remnant  of  the 
Christian  mask;  and  Strauss,  the  author,  openly 
proclaim^  the  Qospels  to  be  the  compilations  of  a 
subsequent  age.  Such  an  attack  may  be  less 
dangerous,  perhaps,  than  some  others  of  a  less 
definite  and  more  plausible  nature;  as  it  at  once 
calls  on  the  friends  of  truth  to  make  a  practical  ap- 
peal at  the  bar  of  historical  evidence ;  where  the 
controversy  between  Christianity  and  the  infidelity 
of  Rationalism,  must  always  be  ultimately  decided. 

In  Prussia,  the  university  of  Berlin,  ever  since 
its  establishment  in  1810,  has  been  an  increasing 
source  of  pure  theology  to  Germany;  and  the  rank 
it  holds  among  the  schools  of  learning  has  attracted 
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students  firom  all  parts  of  the  Qmfederation ; 
from  the  extrarGermanic  dominions  of  Austria; 
and  even  from  Russia.  The  evangelical  spirit 
which  pervades  the  theological  faculty  of  this  uni- 
v«reity»  distinguishes  it  beyond  all  its  kindred  in- 
stitutions; and,  in  the  city,  the  clergy  who  preach 
the  truth,  many  of  them  very  earnestly,  are  so 
numerous,  as  to  constitute  a  majority  of  the  whole 
body.  Hence  Rationalism,  which  in  other  places 
is  enthroned  in  the  pulpits,  and  in  the  chairs,  does 
not  here  sway  the  sceptre ;  and  Berlin  is  to  Ger- 
many a  strong-hold  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Refor- 
mation. 

Rational  divines  frequently  bestow  upon  evan- 
gelical Christians  the  name  of  *  mystics;*  and 
wherever  the  infidel  theology  prevails,  the  mys^ 
Hcism  of  BerUn  is  regarded  with  abhorrence.  In- 
deed those  who  have  visited  this  capital,  as  Christian 
l^iilanthropists,  concur  in  giving,  on  the  whole,  a 
highly  favourable  report  of  its  thriving  state  as  a 
seat  of  genuine  Christianity;  and  of  the  salutary 
religious  influence  it  is  acquiring,  as  the  heart  of 
Protestant  Germany,  over  various  parts  of  the 
C<mfederation.  Like  our  own  metropolis,  indeed, 
Berlin  is  very  destitute  of  places  of  worship,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  the  inhabitants ;  but 
it  appears  that,  in  the  Prussian  capital,  attendance 
on  divine  service  is  regarded,  by  those  who  are 
best  qualified  to  judge,  as  a  more  decisive  test  of 
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religious  character  than  with  us;  as  fewer  persons 
are  supposed  to  frequent  public  worship  from  mare 
&shion  or  custom,  and  more  from  conviction,  and 
from  principle. 

The  spirit  of  antichristian  error  still  lingers, 
however,  even  here,  and  has  lately  appeared  from 
the  press  in  the  form  of  the  deadliest  Rationalism; 
but  happily  in  instances  that  are  as  solitary  as 
they  are  decisive*  Vatke,  a  Prvoat  Decent  in  the 
university  of  Berlin,  has  within  these  few  months* 
attempted  entirely  to  overthrow  the  authority  of 
the  Pentateuch,  and  to  prove  that  the  Hebrew 
theology  was  borrowed  from  the  astronomical 
theogony  of  the  Chaldeans !  This  daring  piece  of 
absurdity  has  been  extensively  read  and  applauded 
in  Germany;  but  the  excellent  Neander  is  making 
a  successful  stand  against  these  renewed,  and,  it 
may  be  hoped,  convulsive  and  mortal  struggles,  of 
the  infidel  schooL 

It  argues  well  for  Neander's  secure  reliance  on 
the  innate  power  of  the  Truth,  that  when  it  was 
debated  among  the  authorities  whether  Strauss's 
book  should  be  officially  suppressed  at  Berlin,— be 
decided,  by  his  casting  vote,  in  the  negaii^)e.  This 
was  taking  high  and  noble  ground  for  Christianity. 
By  leaning  on  the  obtrusive  and  imsteady  arm  of 
the  civil  power  for  support,  truth  gains  over  error 
but  a  temporary  triumph; — a  triumph  which,  in 

•  In  1835. 
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the  end,  she  dearly  purchases;  for  it  costs  her 
nothing  less  than  the  loss  of  her  independence, 
and  transforms  her  into  the  Helot  of  the  state ;  it 
lays  her  open  to  the  imputation  of  weakness,  hy- 
pocrisy, and  revenge ;  and  exasperates  against  her 
the  hatred  of  those  whom  she  can  only  subdue  by 
inspiring  them  with  love. 

A  hopeful  testimony  is  borne  to  the  cities  of 
Konigsberg,  Memel,  Dantzig,  and  other  places  on 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  Over  the  extensive 
country  of  Silesia,  also,  are  scattered  a  number 
of  evangelical  preachers;  and  the  university  of 
Breslau  is  not  destitute  of  a  pure  theology. 

The  Prussian  monarch  has  credit  for  being 
sincerely  desirous  of  promoting  the  cause  of  true 
Christianity;  but  the  course  he  has  taken  for 
this  end  is  wholly  indefensible.  In  the  greater 
part  of  Germany,  the  Lutherans,  and  the  Re- 
formed,— who  originated  in  the  school  of  Calvin, — 
are  now  united:  and  in  Prussia,  the  means  that 
have  been  adopted  in  order  to  effect  the  union 
have  been  arbitrary  in  the  extreme ;  proving  that 
in  this  cotmtry  the  basis  of  religious  liberty  is  not 
more  secure  than  it  was  in  England  nearly  two 
centuries  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  house  of  Brandenburg  has  professed  the  Re- 
formed faith,  while  the  nation  at  larre  has  been 
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Lutheran ;  and  from  die  time  when  the  country 
was  cfrected  into  a  kingdom,  in  1701,  one  of  the 
ftivourite  objects  of  the  monarchs,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Frederick  the  Great,  appears  to  have  been 
to  produce  a  compulsory  uniformity,  though  at  the 
expense  of  the  religious  liberties  of  the  Lutherans. 
The  present  king  has  shown  a  determination  fuUy 
to  centre  in  his  own  person  the  supreme  go- 
yemment  of  the  church,  as  well  as  of  the  state; 
and,  in  1822,  the  New  Liturgy  appeared,  under 
his  sanction*  In  this  formula  of  worship,  the 
doctrines  peculiar  to  each  party  were  omitted, 
while  the  Reformed  service  was  assimilated  to  the 
Lutheran,  by  some  additional  ceremonies. 

In  1830  the  adoption  of  the  royal  liturgy  was 
no  longer  left  optional :  it  was  enjoined,  in  a  re- 
vised form,  to  be  used  in  all  churches  Lutherm 
and  Reformed ;  with  a  view  to  remove,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  distinction  between  the  two  dencnni- 
nations,  and  to  merge  both  in  the  common  name  of 
Die  Evangelische  Kircke.  In  tiiis  newly-formed 
community,  were  to  be  blended  the  most  hetero- 
geneous and  conflicting  opinions ; — strict  and  mode- 
rate Lutheranism ;  the  whole  chaos  of  Rationalism^ 
in  its  various  shades  and  gradations;  the  doctrine 
of  the  Heidelberg  catechism,  as  held  by  most  of 
the  Reformed;  and  the  decided  Calvinism  which 
has  its  principal  seat  at  Elberfeld,  with  Krum- 
macher  as  its  leader. 
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The  conseqttences  of  ttds  unjustifiable  and  anti- 
diriatian  attempt  to  force  imiformity  between  two 
reUgkms  bodies,  have  naturally  been  similar  to  those 
whieh  have  been  witnessed  in  every  age  and  nation, 
in  wfaicb  the  civil  magistrate  has  assumed  a  legis* 
lative  power  over  the  affairs  of  religion.  Tbese 
eflfects  have  been  especially  felt  in  Silesia.  Those 
who  have  refused  to  utter  their  prayers  according 
to  the  mandate  of  the  royal  <  Supreme  Biehop^^ 
have  been  pronounced  'rebellious'  against  the 
State; — ^useful  meUf  both  as  pastors  and  as  pro- 
fessors, have  been  deprived  of  their  offices,  and 
driven  into  exile  from  then- native  country;— 
Lutheran  clergymen  have  been  prohibited  frt>m  the 
public  exercise  of  their  religion; — children  have 
been  taken  by  force  from  their  parents,  to  be  bap- 
tized by  the  clergy  who  have  bowed  to  the  new 
order  of  things; — some  individuals  have  been  im- 
prisoned;— others  have  been  fined,  or  have  suffered 
the  loss  of  their  goods; — the  new  liturgy  has  been 
introduced,  in  some  cases,  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet; — and  in  1884,  in  order  to  make  the  Lu<» 
therans  feel  that  the  attempt  to  retain  their  reli- 
gion vras  hopeless,  all  persons  were  prohibited 
from  exercising  worship  in  a  private  house,  in 
IH-esence  of  any  one  who  was  not  a  member  of  the 
femily. 

It  is  no  wonder  that,  impelled  by  the  galling 
pressure  of  these  persecutions,  many  families  have 
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sought  that  religious  liberty  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  which  was  denied  them  in  the  land 
of  their  fathers.  When  will  the  rulers  of  the 
earth  cease  to  tyrannize  over  conscience,  and  to 
usurp  the  throne  of  Christ!  These  persecutions 
have  already  set  men  reflecting,  in  Germany,  more 
than  ever,  on  the  question  of  human  authority  in 
the  church  of  God;  and  there  is  no  room  for 
doubt,  to  those  who  observe  the  signs  of  the  times, 
that  the  voice  of  truth  and  reason  must  ultimately 
prevail. 

The  churches  of  Germany  are  strictly  natianaL, 
and  that  of  Prussia  is  so  in  the  highest  degree. 
All  the  members  of  the  Consistories  are  appointed 
by  the  king,  and  consist  of  clergymen  and  laymen. 
Between  the  ordinary  clergy  and  the  govenunent,  a 
functionary  intervenes  entitled  the  Superintendent; 
who  is  in  fact  a  kind  of  bishop,  chiefly  designed  to 
form  a  link  between  the  church  and  the  state. 
Not  long  since,  the  king  introduced  the  episcopal 
name  itself  into  the  ecclesiastical  system,  having 
appointed  several  bishops,  who  are  a  species  of 
General-Superintendents. 
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LETTER  IX. 


Watcb-towera — ^Darmstadt — The  ScbloM — Tbe  Bergstnsse  — 
Aaerbach — Smoking — Huge  gxussboppera  —  Storks  —  N euen- 
beim— Heidelberg^— Cbarcbes— Ravages  of  war — ^Tbe  Castle — 
Tbe  Unirersity  —  Durlacb  —  Carlsruhe  —  Lutheran  cburch  — 
Sobloaa — Radstadt — Baden-Baden — Castle-dungeon — Mineral 
waters — Visitors — Ulm — Rustie  wedding — Kebl — Stiasbu rg— - 
Cathedral — Romiab  ordination — Marshal  Saze's  monument — 
Preserred  bodies— Freiburg — Mlioster — Approach  to  Switzer- 
land. 


My  dear  Friend  : — The  road  to  Heidelberg  leads 
over  the  stone  bridge  across  the  Maine ;  which  is 
here  about  a  thousand  feet  in  breadth,  and  sepa- 
rates Frankfurt  from  its  southern  suburb  of  Sach- 
senhausen.  The  traveller  soon  passes  one  of  those 
antique,  top-heavy  looking  towers,  which  often 
form  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  German  land-* 
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scape :  this  is  one  of  the  four  watch-towers  which 
mark  the  limits  of  the  ancient  jurisdiction  of  the 
town. 

An  opportunity  now  occurred  of  ascertaining 
how  the  tracts  we  had  obtained  at  Frankfurt  would 
be  received; — which  was  always  very  civilly,  both 
by  drivers,  and  other  persons.  These  tracts  were 
published  at  Hamburgh,  by  the  Lower  Saxony 
Society  for  the  <  Distribution  of  Books  of  Christian 
Edification:^  several  of  them  were  translations 
from  the  English. 

In  about  three  hours  we  reached  Darmstadt, 
a  small  but  very  handsome  city, — to  a  considerable 
extent  modern;  with  wide  and  airy  streets,  and 
some  fine  public  buildings.  The  general  appearance 
of  this  place,  the  good  taste  of  the  houses,  and  the 
cleanliness  that  prevails,  render  it  exceedingly 
agreeable.  It  is  the  capital  of  Hesse-Darmstadt 
Though  there  were  very  few  people  in  the 
streets, — and  the  town,  excepting  the  market- 
place, had  a  remarkably  quiet  and  lifeless  ap- 
pearance,— it  was  amusing  to  witness  the  officious- 
ness  and  importance  of  the  street-keeper;  who 
would  not  allow  any  person  to  stand  still  for  a 
moment  in  the  spacious  but  empty  streets;  and 
seemed  to  be  a  personage  of  far  more  consequence 
than  any  member  of  the  London  police. 

About  two  hours  were  required,  here,  to  rest  the 
horses;   this  gave  the  opportunity  of  a  general 
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murrey  of  this  beautifol  town ;  and  in  the  course  of 
our  walks  we  strolled  into  the  new  catholic  chtn^9 
which  is  an  elegant  rotunda,  with  a  very  chaste  in- 
terior, containing  none  of  the  tinsel  of  popery ;  a 
simple  crucifix  being  placed  on  the  altar.  On  the 
floor,  however,  stood  a  sort  of  frame,  having  the 
appearance  of  a  coffin,  covered  with  black  doth; 
which  proved  to  be  the  preparation  for  saying  mass 
for  a  priest  who  had  died  on  that  day  twelvemonth 
The  iniUIible  church  does  not  bate  from  her  lead- 
ing superstitions,  though  Protestantism  may,  in 
some  places,  have  a  little  modified  her  external 
appearance. 

We  had  time  to  viedt  the  Sehlass,  or  chateau 
of  the  Grand  Duke ;  where  is  an  exceedingly  fine 
collection  of  paintings,  in  nine  large  rooms;  and 
divided  into  the  old  and  new  German,  French, 
Flemish,  and  Italian  schools.  Among  these  pic- 
tures, were  some  by  Kal^  four  hundred  years 
old.  There  are  also  a  number  of  finely  exe- 
cuted cork  and  plaster  models  of  Roman  mo- 
numents. On  leaving  the  town,  by  the  opposito 
end  to  the  entrance  from  Frankfurt,  we  could 
not  but  again  admire  its  appearance.  The 
streets  in  the  new  part  are  at  right  angles;  and 
elegance  was  exhibited, — even  to  the  lamp-holders, 
which  were  to  us  of  a  novel  construction,  the 
lamps  being  suspended  from  tiie  mouths  of  ser^ 
pents. 
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In  proceeding  towards  Heidelberg,  which  loj 
on  the  other  aide  of  the  ridge  called  the  Bergstrassey 
the  hills  we  had  seen  before  us  all  the  way  from 
Mayenoe  rose  into  importance,  and  appeared  co- 
vered with  verdure,  and  ornamented  with  interest- 
ing ruins.  After  skirting  some  immense  tracts 
of  sand,  we  continued  our  route,  having  on  oar 
left  the  MelibocuSf  one  of  the  loftiest  hills  in 
this  district,  and  reached  Auerbach;  where  it 
was  again  necessary  to .  stay,  for  the  sake  of  die 
horses ;  for  in  these  parts  it  is  not  usual  to  have 
relays.  The  costume  of  the  country  people  was 
here  changed,  the  waggoners  on  the  road  wearing 
large  cocked  hats.  While  remaining  at  this  vil- 
lage, we  were  literally  besieged  by  troops  of  httle 
barefooted  begging  peasants,  crying  out  for  alms — 
CM)en  sie  mir  einen  Kreutxer.  The  Grerman 
pipes,  too,  became  more  frequent  than  ever;  and 
most  of  the  men  we  met  were  enveloped  in  smoke. 
Indeed  the  habit  of  expectoration  seems,  in  these 
parts,  so  great,  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
see  numbers  of  little  boxes  filled  with  sand,  in  the 
churches ;  and  they  are  sometimes  found  even  at 
the  altars :  at  the  inns  they  form  part  of  the  fumi* 
ture  of  every  room. 

Crucifixes,  as  usual,  lined  the  road  as  we  ad* 
vanced;  and  it  was  varied  by  the  view  of  Star- 
kenberg  castle,  and  other  remnants  of  Teutonic 
chivalry;   which   powerfully  recalled  the   ruined 
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CBStles  of  the  Rhine.  The  country  is  well  culti- 
vated: pear,  walnut,  apple,  and  plum  trees,  laden 
with  firuit,  border  the  traveller's  path;  and  the 
beautiful  bills  are  covered  with  vines.  In  some 
places  grasshoppers  of  huge  size,  and  swarming 
on  the  trees  as  locusts  for  number,  made  the  air  to 
ring  with  their  shrill  chirpings ;  and  in  this  neigh* 
bourhood  we  first  noticed  the  singular  e£fect  of  large 
storks  sitting  solemnly  on  the  chimneys.  Another 
erder  of  feelings  arose  in  passing  through  Neuen- 
heim,  where  Luther  slept  the  night  before  he 
appeared  at  the  diet  of  Worms,  which  was  not  far 
distant  on  our  right 

Having  travelled  for  a  number  of  miles  along  a 
range  of  irregular  hills,  clothed  with  trees,  or  vine* 
yards, — or  surmounted  with  castles,  we  arrived,  in 
the  evening,  at  Heidelberg,  in  the  duchy  of 
Baden,  distant  from  Frankfurt  nearly  fifty  miles, 
by  the  road  called  the  Bergstrassej  or  motmiain" 
fcay^  which  here  ends.  The  traveller  cannot  but 
be  charmed  with  the  truly  romantic  and  delightful 
situation  of  Heidelberg,  the  view  of  which  on  ap- 
proaching it  was  more  strikingly  picturesque  than 
that  of  any  town  we  had  yet  seen.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  and  lies 
partly  along  the  narrow  valley  through  which 
flows  the  Neckar,  and  partly  up  the  acclivity  of  a 
lofty  hill  which  rises  behind  the  town,  clothed  to  its 
dummit  with  the  richest  green,  and  finely  wooded ; 
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beariDg  on  its  side,  about  halfway  up,  the  iaor 
pressive  ruins  of  the  magnificent  and  fer-famed 
castle.  You  enter  the  dty  across  a  fine  bridge^ 
adorned  with  two  massive  statues  of  the  Elector 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  Charles  Theodore. 

The  large  Protestant  church  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
being   closed,    we  went  forward  to  look   at  the 
church  of  the  Jesuits,  which  is  handsome,  but  not 
much  adorned,  and  containing  a  beautiful  picture 
of  the  Madonna.     Popery,  in  these  parts,  cer- 
tainly seems  modified  by  its  contact  with  Pro- 
testantism, whether  this  be  the  result  of  policy, 
or  arise  from  any  convictions  of  the  absurdity  of 
its  usual  gaudy  and  meretricious  attire.     At  the 
foot  of  the  steep  road  which  leads  up  to  the  castle, 
is  the  Protestant  church  of  St.  Peter,  a  very  plain 
building,  but  containing  some  ancient  tombs,  and 
the  sepulchral  inscription  of  the  learned  Italian 
lady  Olympia  Fulvia  Morata,  wife  of  one  of  the 
former  professors  at  Heidelberg:  she  died  in  1555. 
Close  to  this  church  it  was  gratifying  to  hear,  far 
the  first  time,  the  sound  of  psalmody  uttered  by 
a  school  of  Protestant  children,  instead  of  the 
chants  of  Romanism.     The  town  contains  sixteen 
thousand  inhabitants,  half  of  whom  are  Luthe- 
rans, and  half  Roman  Catholics.     Smoking  seems 
to  be  in  full  force  at  this  place,  the  pipe  being 
the  constant  companion  of  all  classes. — We  met 
with  an  instance  or  two,  here,  of  persons  who 
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could  not  read  the  Roinan  character,  but  only  the 
German. 

The  ascent  to  the  Castle  is  exceedingly  steep, 
and  oxen  were  dra^^ing  down  the  hill  rude  carts 
full  of  wood,  with  the  hind  wheels  fastened  to 
large  logs,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  sledge.  On 
the  side  of  the  mountain,  a  beautiful  terrace, 
laid  out  in  delightful  public  walks,  and  a  gate 
built  in  honour  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  £ng- 
iand,  in  1607,  leads  to  this  majestic  electoral 
palace,  which  is  now  a  solemn  ruin. 

Few  cities  have  suffered  more  from  all  the  horrors 
of  war  than  Heidelberg.  During  the  seventeenth 
century^  it  was  again  and  again  sacked,  burnt,  and 
partly  razed  to  the  ground.  In  the  wars  with  Louis 
XIV.,  which,  near  the  close  of  the  same  century, 
laid  waste  the  Palatinate  with  fire  and  sword,  and 
caused  it  to  blaze  with  the  flames  of  twenty  towns, 
on  one  day,  this  city  received  its  full  share  of  the 
cup  of  woe;  and  in  1693»  the  destruction  of  this 
noble  castle,  as  a  fortress,  was  completed.  The 
oldest  part  of  it  is  said  to  have  been  constructed 
about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  but  the 
bulk  of  the  edifice  is  two  or  three  centuries  later. 
Its  situation  is  most  commanding, — ^in  a  recess 
formed  by  mountains.  From  the  front  terrace  is 
a  very  extensive  and  charming  view ;  which  com- 
prises the  town  itself  the  tasteful  gardens,  arbours, 
and  vineyards,   across  the  valley,  on  the  opposite 
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heights,  and  the  mountain  of  Heiligenberg,  sur- 
mounted by  a  more  humble  ruin;  while  the  Neckar 
winds  its  course  below,  to  join  the  Rhine  at  Mann- 
heim ;  which  city  is  discerned  in  the  dim  and  sha- 
dowy distance. 

The  outworks  of  this  fortress,  with  its  towers, 
ditches,  and  entrance  gate,  bear  various  emblems 
of  chivalry  and  war  belonging  to  the  bygone  times ; 
and  a  deep  glen  of  fine  poplar  trees  contrasts  the 
tendency  of  nature  to  perpetual  life,  with  the  de- 
cay inherent  in  the  strongest  wprks  of  human  art, 
and  the  desolations  to  which  they  are  continually 
exposed.  In  one  spot  is  a  huge  fragment  of  a 
round  tower,  whose  ponderous  mass  lies  torn  from 
its  foundation,  reclining  its  burden  on  the  earth, 
having  been  blown  up  by  the  French,  and  testify- 
ing by  its  vast  ruin,  how  much  more  destructive  is 

« 

the  rude  shock  of  war,  than  the  silently  mouldering 
hand  of  time.  The  grand  destroyer  is  indeed 
universal  in  his  operations;  but  he  takes  ages  and 
millenniums  to  do  his  work ;  while  war  leaves  in 
its  train,  traces  of  ruin  more  resembling  the  sudden 
desolations  of  the  earthquake. 

The  central  part  of  this  palace-castle,  where  the 
electors  of  the  Palatinate  resided,  and  held  their 
court,  is  a  remnant  of  the  most  exquisite  and 
ornamental  workmanship ;  and  in  the  days  of  its 
glory  must  have  been  a  superb  monument  of  the 
magnificence  of  the  German  potentates.     In  the 
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Riiieraaalj  or  Hall  of  the  Knights,  which  still  re- 
mains, we  saw  interesting  relics  of  the  days  of 
chiyalry;  and  in  the  gloomy  chapel,  which  has 
also  escaped  the  general  wreck,  was  the  figure  of 
a  monk,  in  wood,  sitting  in  his  confessional,  in 
the  dress  of  his  order;  and  so  well  executed  as, 
at  first,  to  startle  the  beholder  with  all  the  effect 
of  real  life.  The  ruins  are  considered  the  finest  in 
this  land  of  feudal  remains,  and  some  of  them  con- 
sist of  the  shells  of  buildings  of  the  richest  and  most 
florid  style  of  architecture,  finished  with  great  ele- 
gance and  taste. 

In  an  apartment  over  the  entrance-tower,  were 
some  old  paintings  of  the  Electors ;  and  a  number 
of  prints  and  pictures  for  sale.  Some  of  these  told 
the  tale  of  desolation,  and  taught  us  that  this  pile 
of  stately  edifices  had  not  suffered  merely  by  war ; — 
still  less  by  time ;  but  that  the  elements  have  also 
conspired  to  scathe  it  into  the  mere  skeleton  of 
what  it  once  was.  It  has  been  repeatedly  struck 
with  lightning,  by  which  it  was  set  on  fire  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  at  the  yery  time 
when  after  having  been  long  deserted,  the  Elector 
Charles  Theodore  had  fitted  it  up  anew,  and  was 
about  to  remove  hither  with  his  household  from 
Mannheim.  The  fiames  could  not  be  extinguished, 
and  they  left  the  castie  but  the  spectre  of  its  former 
self;  so  that  it  has  never  since  been  inhabited.  The 
desolate,  grass-grown  areas,  and  the  noble  facades 
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which  remain  as  bare  walls,  adorned  with  sculfitore 
and  heraldic  arms,  form  an  impressive  contrast  wiih 
what  bxkcy  pictures  of  the  ndrth  and  minstrelsy 
that  once  reigned  through  these  gorgeous  halls,  now 
silent  and  roofless,  and  no  longer  illuminsted  far 
the  nocturnal  assembly,  but  only  by  the  ray  of  the 
moon,  palely  gleaming  through  the  ghostly  walls, 
which  echo  but  to  the  winds  of  heaven,  or  to  their 
own  crumbling  ruins. 

Heidelberg  is  celebrated  for  its  wines,  and  in  Ae 
cellar  of  this  once  hospitable  palace  is  the  enor- 
mous tun,  which  contains  eight  hundred  hogs- 
heads ;  and  looks  more  like  a  house  than  a  cask :  a 
staircase  leads  to  the  top  of  this  grand  tropl^  to 
Bacchus,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  platform  for 
dancing.  The  subterranean  passages  and  rooms 
of  the  castle,  into  which  we  vreare  conducted,  ap- 
peared to  be  of  great  extent,  and  are  said  to  reach 
down  as  &r  as  the  market-place. 

The  university,  which  is  a  very  mean  building, 
is  the  most  andent  Protestant  seat  of  learning  in 
Germany;  and  was  founded  in  the  fourteendi  oeil- 
tury.  It  has  about  six  hundred  students,  and 
twenty-four  professors  in  ordinary.  The  library 
contains  about  forty-five  thousand  volumes:  and 
here  we  saw  the  first  print  of  the  German  Scriptures, 
of  the  date  1462,  and  richly  illuminated ;  several 
illuminated  missals, — one  in  the  most  superb  stjle, 
and  another  of  immense  size  and  weight,  with 
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filasps  of  gold ;  a  manusoript  of  the  Gospels,  of  the 
date  of  875,  and  a  legend  of  St  George,  still  older ; 
abo  a  bull  of  Boni£Bce  IX«  with  the  papal  seal,  in^ 
eorporating  an  order  of  Cbtertian  monks  at  Heidel- 
berg, in  1399.  But  the  most  interesting  curiosity 
tbat  was  placed  be&re  us,  was  a  book  of  manu- 
script  sermons  in  the  hand-writing  of  Luther,  with 
his  signatiure  on  the  first  page.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  university,  a  notice  was  fixed  up  relative  to 
the  expulsion  of  a  disorderly  student,  a  character 
which  has  been  by  no  means  uncommon  in  some  of 
the  German  universities. 

Previously  to  reaching  Heidelberg  we  had  again 
approaehed  the  Rhine;  on  which  were  seated 
.Worms,  and  Mannheim,  at  no  great  distance,  on 
the  right :  and  now  in  proceeding  towards  Carls- 
nihe.  Spire  was  soon  distinctly  visible  in  the  same 
dizeetion.  The  country,  was  richly  cultivated,  inter- 
spersed with  quantities  of  hemp :  also  with  fields  of 
tobacco,  which  we  had  observed  occasionally  be- 
tween Frankfiirt  and  Heidelberg.  In  the  journey  to 
Carlflnihe,  we  were  struck  with  the  additional  mmi- 
ber  of  crosses  by  the  road  side,  which,  as  before,  was 
lined  with  Cruitrtrees.  The  womeo  appear,  in  this 
part  of  Germany,  to  perform  a  very  great  propoi^ 
tion  of  the  field  labour;  indeed  by  fiir  too  much. 

At  Duriach  commences  a  magnific^it  avenue  of 
poplan,  extending  in  a  straight  line  to  Carlsruhe,  a 
distance  of  nearly  three  miles.    The  evening  was 

l2 
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illuminated  by  an  exquisitely  rich  sun-set ;  and  the 
ride  along  this  vista  was  exceedingly  agreeable. 
After  passing  a  handsome  building,  which,  from 
having  formerly  been  a  nunnery,  has  now  become  a 
military  station,  we  arrived  at  Carlsruhe,  distant 
from  Heidelberg  about  eight  German,  or  nearly 
thirty-seven  English  miles. 

As  this  was  Saturday  evening,  it  was  desirable  to 
secure  accommodations  in  which  our  party  could 
be  comfortably  lodged  during  the  Sunday;  but  we 
found  some  difficulty,  in  this  new  and  prepossessing 
town,  in  obtaining  what  we  wished ;  some  of  the 
inns  being  full,  and  others  such  as  we  did  not  like. 
At  length,  after  driving  about  for  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  we  were  tolerably  lodged  at  the  Darmstadt 
Hotel;  though  here,  as  elsewhere,  there  was  a  de- 
liciency  of  attention  to  some  points  of  cleanliness, 
which  the  tastes  and  habits  of  English  people  render 
indispensable  to  their  comfort 

On  the  following  morning,  one  of  the  Protestant 
churches  was  crowded,  at  an  early  hour,  even  to 
the  door.  The  minister  read  a  passage  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventh  chapter  of  St  Matthew;-  on 
which  he  foundud  an  animated  and  faithful  appeal, 
on  sincerity  of  profession.  The  new  church,  in  the 
handsome  square  near  the  ornamental  pjrramid,  is 
probably  the  most  splendid  Protestant  temple 
within  many  miles.  On  the  first  view,  it  would 
strike  you  as  being  Catholic ;  for  there  is  rather 
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too  great  im  appearance  of  conformity^  both  within 
and  without,  to  the  symbols  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
Under  the  beautiful  portico^  at  the  entrance,  is  a 
cross:  beneath  the  pulpit,  and  over  the  altar,  a 
large  gilt  crucifix ;  and  above  the  pulpit  a  brilliant 
picture  of  the  Ascension.  The  church  is  very  spa-* 
cious,  and  much  adorned  with  marble:  the  lofty 
columns  have  gilt  capitals,  and  tlie  ceilings  are 
richly  ornamented  with  carving  and  gilding:  the 
whole  is  certainly  too  showy  for  a  place  of  wor- 
ship^ where  the  worshippers  profess  to  repudiate 
^  the  pomp  that  charms  the  eye,  and  rites  adorned 
with  gold.'  The  new  Catholic  church  is  a  hand- 
some circular  building,  somewhat  resembling  that 
at  Darmstadt 

This  city,  which  has  about  seventeen  thousand 
inhabitants,  is  the  capital  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden;  and  was  called  Carlsruhe,  or  Charles^ a 
Repose^  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  founded, 
in  1715,  by  the  then  reigning  sovereign,  Charles 
William.  The  new  and  white  appearance  of  the 
town ;  the  seeming  absence  of  poverty ;  the  paving ; 
the  beauty  of  some  of  the  streets,  open  places,  and 
gateways ;  the  cleanliness  and  extreme  regularity  of 
the  whole ; — ^the  Schhss  and  its  park ;  the  vicinity 
of  die  forest  of  Hartwald,  which  closely  surrounds 
half  the  town ;  and  the  delightful  promenades  which 
here  abound ; — conspire  to  render  Carlsruhe  a  pa- 
ragon among  cities  for  elegance  and  beauty.   It  has 
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gradually  grown  up  around  the  princely  grand-dttcal 
palace,  which  is  worthy,  for  magnificence  and  ex- 
tent, to  be  the  residence  of  any  monarch  iri  Europe; 

From  this  edifice,  about  fifteen  principal  streets 
radiate;  so  fhat  the  town  may  be  compared,  in 
its  arrangement,  to  a  &n;  and  in  whatever  part 
of  it  you  are  situated,  the  palace-tower  is  con- 
tinually presenting  itsel£  Across  these  (Uvergihg 
streets,  and  parallel  with  the  line  of  the  palace, 
runs,  with  fine  efiect,  the  spacious  and  handsome 
main-street,  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  and  terminated 
with  two  gates,  one  of  which  leads  into  the  forest, 
the  other  being  at  the  end  of  the  avenue  of  poplars 
whidi  extends  to  Durlach.  From  the  lofty  tower  of 
the  chateau,  we  obtained  a  delightful  view  of  the 
town,  and  of  the  forest,  all  the  ridiugs  or  alleys 
of  which,  including  one  leading  to  the  Rhine, 
converge  towards  this  point,  as  do  the  streets  of 
the  town,  nearly  the  whole  plan  of  which  Is  visible 
from  this  elevation. 

Some  of  the  apartments  are  very  fine,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Lang-SaaU  or  Long  Saloon,  whidi 
contains  chandeliers  su£5cient  to  produce  a  mimic 
daylight  Some  few  rooms  had  fire-places ;  but  the 
earthenware  German  stoves  were  more  general; 
and  some  of  them  were  very  large  and  handsome. 
The  grounds  which  lie  between  the  palace  and 
the  town  are  not  enclosed,  and  form  a  delight- 
ful promenade  for  the  inhabitants,  being  adomeil 
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bar  of  fine  orange  and  citron  trees,  which  were  beau-^ 
tiiiiUy  laden  with  fruit 

In  this  town  is  a  type-foundry :  and  here  is  ste- 
reotyped a  weeUy  publication  called  Dcls  Pfennig- 
Magaxin  i  one  of  the  numbers  of  which  fell  into 
our  hands,  and  proved  to  be  exactly  on  the  model 
of  our  Penny  Magazine* 

On  our  way  to  Strasburg,  which  city  is  between 
fifty  and  sixty  miles  from  Carlsruhe,  we  resolved  to 
take  Baden-Baden*  The  road  lay  through  a  large 
plain,  hills  and  mountains  being  in  the  distance  on 
each  side^  with  an  occasional  ruin  deeply  embowered 
in  foliage.  At  Radstadt,  where  we  arrived  about 
noon,  we  found  Marias  again  at  the  comers  of  the 
streets,  and  the  church  much  more  popish  than  the 
Catholic  churches  we  had  lately  seen.  The  Schloss, 
finrmerly  the  residence  of  the  Margraves  of  Baden, 
is  a  magnificent  building,  with  wings,  and  has  a 
princely  air;  but  its  whole  appearance  indicates 
neglect  and  decay*  Baden  is  situated  in  a  beauti- 
ful valley  of  the  Sckwarzwaldj  or  Black  Forest,  a 
range  of  mountains  running  parallel  to  the  Rhine, 
dark  with  pine  forests,  and  forming  part  of  the 
ancient,  and  vast  Hercynia  Sylvct.  Many  streams 
have,  their  source  at  the  base  of  this  .chain;  and 
from  the  part  of  it  near  the  Swiss,  border,  the  Dar 
nube,  the  greatest  of  European  rivers,  excepting  the 
Wpjga^  here  begins  its  course  of  sixteen  hundred 
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miles,  to  discharge  its  mighty  flood  into  the  Black 
Sea. 

On  aniying  at  Baden  the  best  inns  proved  to  be 
fillip  and  the  remaining  accommodations  so  extra- 
vagant, and  so  bad,  that  we  determined  on  getting 
forward  another  stage  the  same  day.  They  asked 
fourteen  francs  for  a  bed,  at  a  very  indifferent  inn. 
Having  hired  an  intelligent  guide,  we  immediately 
set  out  to  explore  the  place ;  and  the  first  object 
was  the  castle,  situated  above  the  town,  the  re- 
sidence of  some  of  the  Baden  &mily.  The  apart- 
ments are  very  plain,  and  the  unadorned  Margrave- 
Gallery  contains  many  old  portraits  of  the  succes- 
sive princes.  Hie  views  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try are  charming,  including  the  waters  of  the  Rhine; 
and,  high  on  the  neighbouring  summit,  are  the 
beautiful  wild  ruins  of  the  Jltes  Schloss,  or  ancient 
castle,  which  we  had  seen  for  miles  on  the  road 
A  small  and  handsome  pavilion,  or  summer-house, 
said  to  have  been  brought  from  the  ruins  above, 
and  to  be  of  the  date  of  the  eighth  century,  stands 
in  the  garden. 

Of  this  castle,  however,  the  most  interesting  fea- 
ture is  the  subterranean  caverns,  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  a  work  of  the  Romans.  In  the  ages  of 
spiritual  and  feudal  tyranny,  a  secret  tribunal  held 
its  fflttings,  and  confined  its  prisoners,  in  these 
gloomy  dungeons.  Each  of  our  party  was  fur- 
nished with  a  lighted  candle,  and  we  were  con- 
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ducteil  down  into  the  judgment-haU,  where  the 
judge  is  said  to  have  sat  in  an  elevated  recess.ex- 
cayated  in  the  walL  These  dismal  and  horrible 
abodes  awaken  in  the  mind  all  that  has  ever  been 
heard,  respecting  the  inexorable  oppression  and 
cruelty  of  despotic  times  and  goyemments;  for  here 
are  all  the  means  for  putting  them  in  practice.  The 
miserable  delinquents  were  taken  to  the  top  of  the 
castle,  and  let  down  into  the  secret  cave  of  their 
prison-house,  by  an  opening  through  the  building. 
.  The  massive  stone  door  of  one  of  these  dungeons 
of  darkness  still  remains :  it  is  of  one  solid  piece, 
and  is  about  a  foot  thick,  grating  fearfully  on  its 
hinges,  with  the  rust  of  ages,  as  it' is  partially  opened, 
proclaiming,  as  it  were,  the  doleful  sentence  of  irre- 
vocable immurement.  A  strong  iron  lever  stands 
within,  in  case  the  door  should  be  closed  too  much 
to  be  re-opened  by  ordinary  force.  Horrid  stories 
are  told  of  condemned  prisoners  being  thrown  down 
a  chasm,  now  partly  filled  up,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  once  of  tremendous  depth,  with  a  wheel  at  the 
bottom  armed  with  knives,  by  the  turning  of  which 
the  victims  were  mangled  to  death.  Whether  such 
revolting  details  be  true,  in  this  instance,  to  the 
letter,  or  not,  there  is  enough  in  a  visit  to  these 
gloomy  caverns  of  the  dark  and  semi-barbarous 
ages,  to  excite  gratitude  that  we  live  in  other  times ; 
when  the  progress  of  Christianity  has  so  fair  hu- 
manised society,  as  to  render  impracticable  the 

at 
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secret  mysterious  murder,  under  the  shield  of  lew  ^ 
and  to  check  the  cruelty  of  unrestrained,  and  irre^ 
sponsible  power.  Happy  will  it  be  when  the  voice  of 
puUic  opinion  shall  speak  so  loud  as  to  put  down 
the  disgraceful  slavery  of  Qiristian  America;  and 
the  inhuman  military  torture  of  Christian  England, 
— a  country  where  eflforts  are  made  to  prevent 
cruelty  to  animals,  while  the  soldier  is  savagely 
lacerated  to  death,  for  trivial  offences  compared 
with  those  crimes,  desolating  to  society,  which  his 
officers  may  perpetrate  with  comparative  impunity. 

The  mineral  waters  from  which  Baden  derives 
its  name  and  attraction,  are  supplied  by  a  great 
many  springs,  differing  both  in  their  analysis  and 
their  temperature.  The  Vrsprungy  which  is  one 
of  the  hottest,  is  54«  of  Reaumur,  and  tastes  like 
Rochelle  salts :  it  was  known  to  the  Romans.  A 
hall  has  been  erected  over  this  spring,  ornamented 
with  Doric  columns,  and  containing  a  collection  of 
interesting  Roman  antiquities  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood; consisting  chiefly  of  altars,  sepulchral 
and  mile  stones,  an  inscription  in  honour  of  the  bar- 
barous Emperor  Caracalla,  a  statue  of  Mercury, 
and  a  votive  stone  to  Neptune. 

In  the  parish  church  are  some  tombs  of  the 
Margrave-Electors;  this  having  been  the  chief 
burial-place  of  these  sovereigns,  for  several  centu- 
ries. The  Spitalf  or  Hospital  Church,  is  used  by  the 
Lutherans,  and  Catholics ;  and  also  by  the  English 
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EfMSQopaliaDS,  who  have  here  a  Chaplain  appointed 
by  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  reinunerated  by 
voluntary  contributions.  The  church-yard  is  a  place 
of  interment  common  to  all;  and  the  graves  are^ 
adorned  with  wreaths  of  flowers,  and  with  crosse&is 
and  various  other  symbols  of  Romanism. 

Tlie  victors  at  this  frequented,  watering-place 
weje  about  two  thousand,  of  whom  a  large  pro-« 
portion  were  English;  which  accounted  for  the 
cards  and  notices  we  observed  in  the  English  lan- 
guage.* During  the  season,  a  daily  list  of  th« 
arrivals  is  published^  in  a  paper  called  the  Bath-* 
Joumalj^  two  numbers  of  which  we  saw  at  the 
hotel  where  we  dined^  The  total  amount  of  visitors 
in  1834^  up  to  the  2drd  of  September  was  14,538 ; 
and  the  arrivals,  on  one  day,  in  the  beginning  of 

*  Along  the  whole  of  the  most  frequented  line  of  Fnglisb  tra- 
Telling  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  these  speoimens  of  composi- 
tion ftequentljr  amme  the  English  resder ;  Aoii§^»  were  England 
as  Much  fraqnented  by  foreigners  as  the  Continent  ia  by  the  En- 
glish,  the  Germans  and  the  French  would  no  doubt  be  equally 
amused  with  the  aolecisms  of  our  countrymen.—- The  following 
msy  be  taken  as  an  example :  '  To  the  Gentlemen  Trarellers. 
'  The  pre-eminence  of  the  collection  which  here  is  to  be  seen,  is 
'  too  known  as  to  require  some  more  description;  also  the  style  of 
'  such  works  of  art  which  I  will  always  manifest,  is  ensuring  the 
'  domination  of  enchanting  pictures,  and  curious  norelties.  The 
*  justice  of  the  prices  to  the  buyers  shall,  without  doubt,  fulfil 
'  their  intentions,  if  they  will  do  me  the  honour  to  make  a  risit, 
'  which  1  am  respectably  begging  for.*' 

1 9«deb]att  fur  die  GrosshenogUche  Stadt  Baden. 
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August  1835,  were  121.  The  display  of  iashiou  in 
dress,  and  equipages,  exceeded  any  thing  of  the 
kind  we  had  met  with  on  the  Continent;  and  much 
resembled  that  of  somle  of  the  most  patronised  wa- 
tering places  in  England.  The  promenades  are 
delightful,  and  the  situation  of  the  town  is  exceed- 
ingly attractive.  The  Conversatwn9-Haus  is  the 
centre  of  the  beauties  of  the  spot;  and  the  i»incipal 
room  is  one  hundred  feet  long,  and  very  magm- 
ficent  The  name  of  this  place  seems  to  be  a  sort 
of  euphemism  for  Gaming-House^  for  gaming  ap- 
peared to  be  the  principal  thing  that  was  going  on ; 
and  a  number  of  triflers,  ladies  and  gentiemen,  old 
and  young,  German,  French,  and  English,  were 
here  killing  time  by  this  banefiil  practice,  with  an 
air  of  deep  seriousness,  and  interest,  that  was  wor- 
thy of  some  more  exalted  pursuit.  The  walks 
around  this  building,  and  the  view  from  the  front, 
are  charming;  and  excursions  into  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  must  be  delightfuL 

On  leaving  this  celebrated  watering-place,  we 
travelled  by  a  winding,  lonely,  cross-countiy-road, 
with  the  Rhine  on  our  right,  and  the  mountains 
of  the  Black  Forest  still  bounding  the  horizon  on 
the  left;  and  reached  a  small  village  called  Ulm, 
at  a  late  hour.  The  farm-house  inn  was  very  com- 
fortable ;  we  were  civilly  waited  on,  and  the  pro- 
visions were  exceedingly  good.  We  found,  how- 
ever, that  every  part  of  the  house  but  that  which 
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ve  occupied,  was  the  scene  of  music,  dancing,  and 
the  most  boisterous  merriment  On  inquiring  of 
the  servant  who  waited  on  us  what  all  this  meant, 
she  replied  with  great  good-humour,  and  apparent 
8atis£BU!tion,  Es  ist  Eine  Hochxeit* 

The  passage  on  the  first  floor  led  to  a  large  loft; 
and  on  being  invited  to  view  the  scene,  we  beheld 
a  company  of  rustics,  dressed  in  the  most  fantastic 
manner,  resembling  our  May-day  merry-andrews, 
and  having  their  faces  besmeared  like  the  actors  of 
lliespis ;  dancing  with  violent  motion,  and  whirling 
their  partners  round  with  great  rapidity;  while  the 
instruments  of  the  village  minstrels  were  all  made 
to  speak  in  their  loudest  tone.  The  solid  shoes  of 
the  party,  adapted  for  tax  other  purposes  than  <  trip- 
ping on  the  light  fantastic  toe,'  clattered  on  the 
floor  almost  like  the  trampling  of  horses ;  and  the 
howlings,  and  unearthly  noises  that  were  inter- 
mingled with  the  whole,  indicated  that  the  libations 
from  the  Rhenish  grape  had  been  quite  as  copious 
as  was  desirable.  Seeing  the  state  of  things,  and 
apprehending  that  matters  might  become  still  more 
boisterous  and  uproarious,  we  were  a  little  con- 
cerned to  find  that  the  door  leading  to  our  apart- 
ments had  no  fastenings ;  and  to  prevent  a  visit 
from  some  stray  bacchanalian,  we  were  fain  to  bar- 
ricado  ourselves  in,  with  tables,  chairs,  and  luggage^ 
by  way  of  self-defence.    The  orgies  ran  high  till 

*  A  weddiog. 
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near  midnight,  and  such  was  the  perpetual  jump*- 
ing,  and  shouting,  and  racing  up  and  down  aktm, 
that  sleep  was  out  of  the  question,  till  the  merry* 
makers  had  left  the  house.  Some  o!  the  partgr 
made  their  appearance  again  in  the  street,  in  the 
morning,  and  seemed  rather  disposed  to  prolong 
the  festivity. 

With  the  Schwarzwald  still  on  our  left,  we  pro- 
ceeded towards  Strasburg;  and*  on  the  road,  the 
principal  norelty  was  the  old'^fashioned  wells,  from 
which  the  water  is  drawn  by  means  of  a  very  long 
pole,  suspended  above^  and  acting  as  a  lever.  The 
spire  of  the  massy  cathedral,  the  loftiest  in  Europe, 
long  marked  the  place  of  our  destination ;  and  early 
in  the  day,  we  arrived  at  Kehl,  a  small  town  which, 
as  lying  cm  the  borders  of  France  and  Germany, 
has  suffered  much  by  war.  A  bridge  of  boats  leads 
from  tliis  place  across  the  Rhine,  between  which 
and  Strasbm^,  on  the  left,  is  the  pyramidal  monu* 
ment  erected,  by  Bonaparte,  to  the  memory  of 
General  Dessaix,  who  fought  in  Egypt,  and  subse- 
quently in  Italy,  at  Marengo ;  where  he  was  morr 
tally  wounded,  in  the  moment  of  victory. 

We  were  now  in  the  French  territory,  and  were 
very  leniently  searched  by  the  officers  of  Loub 
Philippe :  indeed  this  was  almost  a  mere  nominal 
affiur,  and  conducted  with  the  greatest  politeness. 
We  had  found  that  those  fared  the  best  who  were 
the  most  prompt  in  faciUtating  the  inspection  of  their 
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lugg^S®  9  A^  ^®  endeavoured  to  profit  bj  our  ex- 
perienee.  On  reaching  Str assuror  we  drove  to  the 
Hotel  du  Saint  Esprit j  a  strange  name  for  an  inn, 
and  indicatiye  surely  of  the  unnatural  and  morlMd 
state  of  religion,  in  a  country  where  such  uses  aore 
made  of  sacred  things:  we  did  not  however  Uke. 
appearances  here,  and  obtained  more  comfortable 
acGommodations  at  ibe  Hotel  de  Paris. 

This  large  and  ancient-looking  city  has  an  imc- 
posing  effect,  on  account  of  its  lofty,  massy  builds 
ii^.  Some  of  the  Places,  or  squares,  are  open  and 
airy,  among  wfaidi  are  the  Place  iArmea ;  and  the 
Place  de  la  Comedies  where  were  lying  about  a  hun- 
dred pieces  of  brass  cannon ;  but  the  streets,  in  g^ 
neral,  are  narrow  and  dirty ;  and  almost  the  whole 
town  has  an  air  of  desolation  and  decay,  though 
the  traffic,  and  the  bustle,  seemed  abundant  The 
suburbs  are  very  extensive,  but  mean ;  and  are  for- 
tified by  a  strong,  raised  rampart,  encompassing 
the  town,  which  is  a  good  deal  intersected  by  water. 
The  inhabitants  are  computed  at  between  fifty  and 
sixty  thousand,  including  several  thousand  Jews. 
The  inscriptions  on  the  shops  are  for  the  most  part 
in  French ;  though  German  is  the  language  of  the 
common  people;  among  the  female  part  of  whom, 
a  characteristic  costume  is  the  wearing  of  perfectly 
round  hat8.^This  was  a  Roman  town,  and  was 
burnt  by  Attila,  the  sovereign  of  die  Huns ;  who,  in 
the  fiftti  century,  poured  down  his  Gothic  hordes 
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from  the  Danube  to  the  Wolga,  on  both  the  eaatern 
and  western  empire,  as  a  desolating  flood.  In 
later  times,  Strasburg  was  long  regarded  as  the 
bulwark  of  Grermany  against  the  encroachments  of 
France* 

The  object  which  naturally  attracted  the  greatest 
share  of  our  attention  was  the  truly  magnificent 
*  Munster ;  the  possession  of  which,  since  the  union 
of  Strasburg  with  France,  has  been  secured  to  the 
Roman  Catholics.  It  b  said  to  be  exceeded  in 
height  only  by  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Egypt,  which 
has  the  advantage  of  it  by  about  thirty  feet.  As  at 
Antwerp,  the  northern  tower, "only,  is  erected; 
though  two  towers  are  decidedly  requisite  to  pro- 
duce uniformity  in  the  design.  The  '  dim  religious 
light'  is  effectually  obtained,  in  the  interior,  by  a 
vast  number  of  the  most  superb,  stained  windows, 
which  throw  a  shade  of  rich  and  sombre  magnifi- 
cence over  the  vaulted  aisles  of  the  spacious  area. 
The  baptistery  dates  from  the  twelfth  century.  The 
celebrated  old  astronomical  clock,  in  the  south 
transept,  which  exhibits  the  movements  of  the 
planets,  was  out  of  repair.  Under  ground,  in  the 
crypt,  is  a  sort  of  Calvary,  and  a  group  of  ancient 
statuary.  The  whole  interior  of  the  cathedral  is  un* 
dergoing  a  complete  renovation,  which  will  render 
this  edifice  a  monument  of  great  splendour,  though 
little  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  Christian  worship. 
While  we  were  in  this  church,  a  poor  female 
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devotee  added  a  waxen  leg  to  the  other  similar  em- 
blems of  human  folly,  at  one  of  the  altars.  Being 
present  at  ^'espers,  we  heard  the  powerful  and  ex- 
quisitely fine-toned  organ,  which  was  played  by  a 
lady;  and  we  were  much  struck  with  the  deep 
voices  in  the  choir,  to  which  there  was  a  bass  ac- 
companiment, independently  of  the  organ.  We 
were  accosted  here  by  beggars,  with  more  earnests 
ness  than  usual;  though  this  was  not  the  first  time 
we  had  been  asked  for  alms  in  the  churches ;  but  the 
same  persons  importuned  us  here,  both  in  French 
and  German. 

The  west  front  of  this  cathedral  is  magnificent 
beyond  description,  in  consequence  of  its  extreme 
loftiness,  and  the  profusion  of  sculpture.  Seen  on 
this  side,  the  church  has  a  huge  appearance,  from 
the  vast  elevation  of  the  body  of  the  building,  which 
takes  off  from  the  apparent  height  of  the  spire. 
The  latter,  though  massy  in  its  figure,  is  ex- 
ceedingly light  and  open  in  its  masonry.  The 
view  from  the  platform  at  the  foot  of  the  spire  is 
very  extensive,  and  amply  repaid  the  toil  of  the 
ascent  The  place  was  pointed  out,  where  the 
spire  rises  from  the  tower,  at  which,  a  few  weeks 
before,  the  building  had  been  struck  by  lightning; 
large  fragments  of  stone-work  were  forced  out,  and 
part  of  the  ballustrade  which  looks  down  on  the 
nave  of  the  church.  The  man  who  lives  at  the 
base  of  the  spire,  on  the  top  of  the  huge  front. 
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escaped  injury;   but  he  described  the  storm  as 
truly  appaffing. 

Perceiying  that  the  floor  of  the  choir  waa  covered 
with  tapestry,  we  learned,  on  inquiring  the  cause, 
that  on  the  following  morning  an  ordination  was 
to  take  place,  by  the  Bishop  of  Strasburg.  The 
beadle,  who  was  marching  about  with  his  cocked 
hat  on,  and  his  sword  by  his  side,  as  b  usual 
in  Catholic  cathedrals,  seemed  to  think  that  he 
was  conferring  a  great  favour  in  telling  this  secret, 
and  in  promising,  if  I  came  by  six  o'clock,  to 
get  me  a  good  place.  I  did  not  fail  to  seize  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  Roman  Catholic  ordination 
of  priests  and  deacons ;  and  repaired  to  the  church, 
in  the  morning,  in  time  to  witness  the  ceremony; 
which  proved  to  be  not  a  little  imposing.  About 
eighty  young  men  received  holy  orders.  The 
bishop  came  in  procession  to  the  choir,  vdth  bis 
mitre  on,  and  his  crosier  in  his  hand;  and  as  be 
passed  through  the  throng  of  people,  some  of 
whom  were  kneeling,  he  held  up  his  hands,  fre- 
quently stopping,  in  a  somewhat  theatrical  mann^, 
to  impart  his  blessing.  He  then  ascended  the 
steps  of  the  choir,  followed  by  the  young  men, 
each  of  whom  held  an  unlighted  taper  in  his 
hand  After  they  had  stood  for  some  time  in  cir- 
cular rows  round  the  bishop,  who  was  seated  in 
his  chair,  attended  by  his  clergy,  the  candidates  ad- 
vanced in  small  groups  at  a  time;  and  after  the 
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bi^op  had  anointed  their  thumbs,  and  laid  hia 
hand  upon  their  heads,  each  had  his  gannent  put  on 
him,  at  the  altar,  by  the  attendants;  soflne  hanng 
the  hoods  of  their  dresses  ptdled  over  their  heads. 

Their  robes  seemed  to  be  made  of  good,  ix*  in*> 
different  materials,  according  to  their  means:  and 
it  was  not  difficult  to  ^ncy  that  one  was  about  to 
officiate  in  a  rural  district,  while  his  neighbour 
was  destined  to  perform  his  pantomime  at  a  more 
splendid  altar,  and  to  present  his  gorgeous  mantle 
to  the  gaze  of  a  city  throng.  During  the  ceremony 
their  candles  were  all  lighted  At  an  early  part 
of  the  affidr,  the  whole  number  lay  prostrate  on 
their  faces,  in  circular  rows,  before  the  bishop. 
Whatever  they  might  feel,  nothing  could  be  more 
becoming  than  their  appearance:  and  there  was 
not  one  who  did  not  look  extremely  serious.  The 
crowd  of  people  in  the  galleries,  and  in  the 
choir,  were  exceedingly  attentive  and  orderly.  The 
bishop,  within  a  very  few  yards  of  whom  I  stood, 
is  a  geQtlemanlike  old  man ;  but  he  appeared  lesa 
concerned  than  any  one  there,  and  seemed  to  go 
through  the  business  as  a  mere  routine.  It  was 
ridiculous  to  see  his  attendants  at  one  time  take 
off  his  mitre  for  him,  and  at  another  put  it  on,  as 
the  service  proceeded.  The  ceremony  was  pro- 
tracted to  a  great  length,  and  became  at  last  rather 
tedious. 

In  the  Protestant  church  of  St  Thomas  is  the 
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exquisite  monumenty  by  Pigalle^  in  maibte, 
erected  by  order  of  Louis  XV.  to  his  general. 
Marshal  Saxe,  who  died  in  1750.  This  inw 
pressiye  piece  of  sculpture  occupies  the  east  esd 
of  the  church.  The  marshal  stands  armed,  having 
his  baton  of  office  in  his  hand ;  and  Death,  holding 
open  the  lid  of  a  sarcophagus,  presents  to  him  a 
spent  hour-glass;  while  a  beautiful  figure,  emble- 
matic of  France,  with  most  impressive  and  elo- 
quent looks  of  sorrow,  implores  the  gaunt  and  in- 
exorable monster  that  her  favourite  hero  may  be 
spared.  All  the  sculptures  are  beautifully  exe- 
cuted; and  the  whole  effect  is  striking  in  the 
extreme. 

Here  also  is  a  mural  medallion  monument  to 
the  brother  of  Oberlin,  the  exemplary  pastor  of 
the  Ban  de  la  Roche.  We  were  conducted  to  a 
side-apartment  in  this  church,  to  see  the  extra- 
ordinary spectacle  of  the  bodies  of  a  Count  of 
Nassau,  and  his  dau^ter,  which  have  been  pre- 
served for  four  centuries.  These  bodies  are  in  the 
dresses  of  the  times,  and  have  no  appearance  of 
decay :  the  face  of  the  Count  has  been  coated  with 
varnish. 

There  is  a  botanic  garden,  connected  with  the 
university:  a  placard  indicated  that  the  French 
practice  of  concatirs  is  adopted  here :  one  was  to 
take  place  for  the  chair  of  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
to  be  begim  on  the  5th  of  November  1835.     We 
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next  visited  the  large  collection  of  natural  history, 
extending  to  every  branch  of  the  animal  and  mi- 
neral kingdom,  and  also  to  the  vegetable.  In  this 
Museum,  is  a  horizontal  section  of  an  immense  fir- 
tree  firom  Hochwald  forest.  It  was  cut  in  1816, 
and  is  determined  to  be  three  hundred  and  sixty 
years  old :  the  height  of  the  tree  was  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet,  its  circumference  twenty-five,  and 
its  diameter  eight* 

Our  passport  having  been  examined  at  Strasburg 
by  the  French  authorities,  and  again  at  Kehl  by 
those  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  we  proceeded 
through  his  territory,  in  the  diligence,  to  Freiburg, 
during  the  night ;  by  which  means  we  avoided  the 
heat,  and  much  of  the  dust;  the  weather  having 
heea  intensely  hot  during  the  day.  The  moon 
threw  her  beam  upon  the  landscape,  and  the  fre- 
quent lightning  that  emerged  from  the  dark  clouds 
in  the  horizon,  clearly  revealed  the  mountainous 
region  of  the  Black  Forest,  which  extends  to  the 
Swiss  border. 

We  arrived  between  four  and  five  in  the  morning 
at  Freiburg,  or  Friburg,  an  agreeable  open  city, 
in  a  hilly,  picturesque  situation.  It  derives  its 
name,  free  dty^  from  the  circumstance  of  certain 
privil^es  having  been  purchased,  by  the  citizens, 
of  their  lord,  in  the  feudal  times,  for  a  large  sum. 
It  now  belongs  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  and 
is  the  ancient  capital  of  the  territory  called  the 
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Brisgau.  As  an  hour  was  allowed  for  break&st,  we 
had  time  to  go  to  the  Miinster;  which  we  found 
open  about  five  o'clock,  and  attended  by  a  great 
number  of  people,  and  several  officiating  priests. 
This  is  a  most  beautiful  old  cathedral,  one  of  the 
finest  in  Germany ;  and  the  etkct  of  the  interior, 
with  its  stained  windows,  is  very  chaste  and  solemn. 
The  exterior  is  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  the 
workmanship ;  and  the  lofty  steeple,  which  rises  to 
the  height  of  about  three  hundred  and  eighty  feet, 
is  of  the  most  exquisite  frost-work,  and  everywhere 
open,  having  the  lightest  and  most  airy  effect  ima- 
ginable ;  the  two  smaller  steeples,  the  buttresses, 
and  the  pinnacles,  are  also  richly  ornamented. 

This  city  is  the  seat  of  a  Catholic  university, 
founded  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century :  in 
1818,  there  were  thirty-two  professors,  and  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  students.  The  library 
is  rich  in  old  books,  collected  from  many  of  the 
monasteries  which  are  now  dissolved.  Freiburg 
contains  about  ten  thousand  inhabitants. — Here 
the  bills  were  again  in  florin»  and  kreutzers;  the 
currency  having,  at  Strasburg,  become  French. 

The  road  to  Basle  presented  many  remarkably 
fine  views,  and  as  we  advanced  we  could  see  £ar 
into  Switzerland :  the  Vosges  mountains,  in  France, 
were  on  our  right;  and  on  the  left  the  chain  of 
the  Black  Forest,  which  had  so  long  been  our 
eompanion,  and  which  commences  at  the  northern 
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frontier  of  Switzerland.  It  is  the  Sylva  Marciana 
of  the  Romans,  part  of  the  Hercynia ;  and  the  Ger- 
mans formerly  called  it  Markwaldy  or  Boundary- 
Forest  It  penetrates  into  Germany,  to  the  extent 
of  from  a  hundred,  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles ; 
and  some  of  its  summits  are  between  four  and  five 
thousand  feet  high. 

This  range  of  woods  and  mountains,  has  been 
the  asylum  to  which  persecuted  Christians  have 
fled,  in  the  days  when  the  Christian  faith  was  still 
stru^^Ung  with  the  fierceness  of  Teutonic  pa- 
ganisoL  It  has  been  the  scene  of  endless  legends 
and  romances,  and  stories  of  gigantic  kings  who 
resisted  the  Roman  power ;  and  authentic  history 
informs  us  that  this  region  was  the  centre  of  those 
Germanic  associations  which,  ultimately,  threw  off 
the  Roman  yoke.  Subsequently,  the  warlike  princes 
who  here  built  their  strong-holds,  presented  a  for- 
midable barrier  against  the  ambition  of  the 
Frankish  monarchs ;  and  in  this  part  of  Germany, 
more  than  in  any  other,  the  inhabitants  are  said 
still  to  retain  traces  of  the  ancient  Teutonic  times. 
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LETTER  X. 

Basle  —  Munster-Kircke  —  University  —  Costume  —  Automatic 
Figure— Bishoprie  of  Bade^-Sw^ise  Disturbances  after  the  late 
French  ReTolution-— In  the  Canton  of  Basle,  in  1833-^onMj 
to  Lusem — Storm  on  the  Hauenstein — Olteu'^Lakeof  Sempach 
Luzem — Costumes — Fracas — Sketch  of  Swiss  History — Helre- 
til — Khaeti  — Romans — Burg^ndians — Alemanni  — Ostiog^oths 
— ^Fkaaks— The  Kingdoms  of  Lower,  and  Upper  Burgundy,  uid 
of  Aries  and  Burgundy^— Hovee  of  Zahringen  —  Rudolph-* 
Albert— The  Three  Swiss,  and  William  Tell— Battle  of  Motgar^ 
ten — Battle  of  Sempach — Swiss  Confederation— Effect  of  French 
Revolution — Helvetic  Republic — Act  of  Mediation — Restora- 
tion of  Swiss  Independence— Constitntion  of  the  Swiss  Cantons 
— Political  Parties. 

My  DEAR  Frienii, — We  reached  Basel,  or  fiasle, 
distant  thirty-five  miles  from  Freiburg,  about  noon; 
having  crossed  the  bridge  over  the  Rhine^  which  is 
here  deep,  impetuous,  and  about  six  hundred 
feet  in  width.  The  river  separates  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden  from  Switzerland;  in  which  most 
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interesting  country  we  were  at  length  arrived. 
The  Drei  Kbnige  received  us, — a  very  commodious 
hotel,  situated  by  the  side  of  the  Rhine,  of  which 
die  windows  commanded  an  interesting  and  de- 
Hghtfiil  view;  including  the  bridge,  the  opposite 
suburb  called  Little  Basle,  and  a  back-ground  of 
distant  mountains,  which  were  partially  enveloped 
in  fluctuating  clouds.  The  Three  Kings,  or  Magi, 
are  very  popular  along  the  Rhine,  and  their  figures, 
as  large  as  life,  adorned  the  front  of  our  inn ;  two 
being  represented  as  whites,  and  the  other  as  a 
black,  agreeably  to  the  Romish  tradition. 

After  the  table  d^hote  was  over,  and  the  evening 
began  to  draw  in,  the  first  of  those  heavy  storms 
came  on,  of  which  we  witnessed  several,  in  this 
country  of  mountains.  Stupendous  black  clouds 
darkened  the  horizon ;  and  a  tremendous  tempest 
of  thunder  and  lightning  played  on  the  green 
waters  of  the  Rhine,  which  flowed  in  a  broad  and 
rapid  stream  under  the  balcony  of  the  saloon. 
The  storm  lasted  about  two  hours,  with  a  sublime 
effect 

Some  parts  of  Basle  are  situated  at  a  con- 
siderable elevation  above  the  river :  the  streets  are 
generally  irregular,  and  many  of  them  very  narrow 
and  ill-built ;  but  some  parts  of  the  town  are  open 
and  spacious,  containing  handsome  houses,  and 
being  adorned  with  fountains.  The  environs  are 
delightful ;   and,  from  some  points,  the  numerous 
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spires  and  towers  give  the  plaoe  an  air  of  eon-- 
siderable  importance ;  the  two  steeples  of  the  di- 
thedral,  especially,  have  a  peculiarly  elegant  effect 
Basle  is  the  largest  town  in  Switzerland,  and  was 
onoe  the  most  populous;  hut  it  now  ranks  after 
Geneva,  and  Bern,  and  contains  fifteen  or  six- 
teen thousand  inhabitants.  The  diminution  is 
said  to  have  arisen  from  emigration;  and  from  the 
want  of  a  more  liberal  policy  towards  strang^is 
wishing  to  engage  in  trade  in  the  city.  It  is  a 
very  commercial  place,  as  lying  on  the  Swiss  bor- 
der, close  to  Germany,  and  France.  Many  of  the 
merchants  possess  immense  fortunes,  and  magnifi* 
cent  mansions. 

A  resident  gentleman  informed  us  that  Basle 
has  been  remarkably  subject  to  the  shodcs  of 
earthquakes ;  as  many  as  forty  or  fifty  having  been 
felt  here  in  the  course  of  a  year.  In  1356,  a  great 
part  of  the  city  was  destroyed  by  this  cause;  and 
tremendous  effects  were,  at  the  same  time^  produced 
in  some  parts  of  the  Jura  range. 

The  Minster  is  oddly  roofed  with  variegated  tiles 
of  brilliant  colours,  disposed  in  the  form  of  lo- 
zenges. It  is  a  handsome  structure,  of  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  century,  with  two  very  fine  steeples ;  and 
its  western  front  is  adorned  with  sculptures  of  armed 
figures  on  horseback,  in  a  style  not  uncommon 
along  the  course  of  the  Rhine ;  but  it  derives  no 
advantage  from  the  red  colour  of  its  stone.    The 
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interior  had  an  impressive  efltect,  on  account  of  its 
oM  tnonuments ;  some  of  which,  as  that  of  Anna, 
wife  of  the  German  emperor  Rudolph  of  Haps- 
hurg,  date  as  far  back  as  five  centuries  or  more. 
Here  too  lie  the  ashes  of  several  great  men  of  the 
times  of  the  Reformation;  among  whom  is  the 
temporising  Erasmus,  whose  conduct  was  unworthy 
both  of  his  talents,  and  his  convictions :  he  lived 
here  many  years,  and  was  rector  of  the  university : 
he  was  buried  in  this  church  with  great  pomp,  in 
1536 ;  and  a  large  mural  slab  t)f  marble  resting  on 
the  ground  against  one  of  the  pillars,  marks  the 
place  of  his  remains.  There  is  also  an  inscription 
to  one  of  the  two  Buxtorfs,  who,  in  the  next  cen* 
tory,  were  professors  of  the  oriental  languages  in 
this  city. 

The  open  cloisters  adjacent  to  the  church  are 
fdQ  of  sepulchral  monuments ;  among  which  is  that 
of  CEcolampadius,  one  of  the  champions  of  the 
Reformation,  ri|i  which  great  work  this  city  was 
among  the  first  to  take  part.  We  were  interested 
in  being  shown  the  Hall,  at  the  back  of  the  church, 
where  sat  the  great  Council  of  Basle ;  who  here 
issued  many  edicts  for  the  reform  of  the  church, 
and  came  to  the  resolution  of  deposing  the  pope. 
Close  by  the  cathedral,  which  is  situated  in  one  of 
thie  most  agreeable  parts  of  the  town,  is  an  area 
ca9ed  the  Pfak,  planted  with  chesnut  trees,  and 
built  on  a  wall  overhanging  the  Rhine :  firom  this 
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platform  there  is  a  eommanding  and  delightful  profi- 
])ect  of  the  river,  the  town,  and  the  neighbomhotid- 

The  university  is  celebrated  for  the  names  of 
£rasmus,  CEcolampadius,  the  three  Buxtorfs,  Wet- 
stein,  the  Bemouillis,  and  Euler.  It  still  ranks  as 
one  of  the  most  important  seats  of  learning  in 
Switzerland,  though  the  nnmber  of  the  students  is 
but  small,  not  amounting  to  two  hundred.  The 
library  contuns  nearly  forty  thousand  volumes. 
Here  were  shown  several  interesting  manuscripts ; 
and  among  the  rest  some  autograph  letters  of 
Luther,  Zuinglius,  Melancthon,  and  Erasmus. 
Here  also  are  the  admirable  drawings  and  paintings 
of  Holbein,  who  was  a  native  of  Basle.  The 
beautiful  picture,  in  eight  compartments,  repre- 
senting our  Saviour's  passion,  has  all  the  freshness 
of  yesterday,  though  its  age  is  nearly  three  hun- 
dred jrears.  A  number  of  sketches,  which  this 
favourite  painter  of  our  Henry  VIU..  drew  with  a 
pen^  in  a  school-book,  when  a  boy,  indicate,  by 
their  spirit  and  execution,  what  he  was  afterwards 
to  become. 

Some  of  the  mansions  of  the  wealthy  dtizens  of 
Basle  have  very  fine  gardens :  we  were  ocndueled 
by  a  friend,  to  one  belonging  to  the  Wurtemberger 
Hofi  of  very  considerable  extent,  and  tastefully 
adorned  with  pagodas,  grottos,  and  fragmei^  of 
Roman  antiquity,  brought  from  Augst,  the  A  uguda 
Rauracorum  of  the  Romans,  situated  in  this  can* 
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to&.  In  one  of  the  grottos  sat  the  figure  of  a 
hermit  in  a  monk's  dress,  well  executed,  and  with 
A  lai^  Grerman  bible  before  hini--a  circumstance 
which  seemed,  of  itself  almost  to  intimate  that  we 
were  now  in  a  Protestant  atmosphere.  Among 
either  remarkable  objects  of  this  city,  is  the  Town- 
Hall,  an  ancient,  muob-omamented  building:  on 
the  staircase  is  a  picture  representing  Satan  driv- 
ing the  pope  and  his  cardinals  into  the  infernal 
regions, 

TTbe  difference  of  the  costume  of  the  women  at 
llus  place  from  that  of  Germany,  appeared  very 
marked ;  the  head^iress  consisting  of  large  bows  of 
black  ribbon  above  the  forehead,  and  a  long  plait 
ci  hair  flowing  down  the  back:  the  dress  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  black  velvet  bodice  fitted  with 
fridto  sleeves,  and  ornamented  with  chains  and 
Ixickles,  and  sometimes  with  gold  or  silver  em- 
broidery. The  sumptuary  laws  formerly  prohibited 
the  wearing  of  silk,  a  regulation  whidb  now  no 
longer  exists,  though  this  town  is  said  to  be  more 
tenacious  of  former  customs  than  most  others  in 
Switzerland.  Among  the  practices  that  are  re- 
taiiied  here,  is  that  of  the  husband  taking  the  name 
tfxf  the  wife  in  addition  to  his  own* 

The  feuds  and  quarrels  which  have  existed 
in  some  of  the  Swiss  republics  are  sometimes 
sueh  that  an  Englishman  scarcely  knows  how  to 
sympathize  in  them*  At  some  period,  a  dispute 
arose  between  the  Badilians,  and  the  inhabitants 
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of  Little  Basle^  on  the  German  side  of  the  river ; 
and  to  this  day,  a  wooden  figure  of  a  man,  oob- 
nected  with  the  clock  of  the  gate  which  stands  at 
the  Swiss  end  of  the  bridge,  puts  out  his  tongue, 
every  five  minutes,  towards  the  opposite  side,  to 
show  the  contempt  of  the  inhabitants  of  die  city  Cor 
those  of  Little  Basle ! 

The  only  catholic  church  stands  in  this  suburb, 
fiasle  itself  being  a  Protestant  city.    Most  of  the 
clergy  hold  evangelical  views,  and  the  Sabbath 
afternoons  are  devoted  to  the  catechetical  instruc- 
tion of  all  the  young  people,  without  distinctioii. 
The  affairs  of  the  church,  which  is  here  in  anion 
with  the  state,  are  administered  by  a  synod,  with 
a  moderator,  called  the  antteteaj  or  chief  priest. 
The  ancient  bishopric  of  Basle  was  a  province  of 
Germany,  and  the  prince-bishop  was  a  vassal  of 
the  emperor;  but  Basle  was  the  first  canton  to 
submit  to  republican  France,  to  which  it  was  an- 
nexed  in  1798,  the  French  troops  having  occupied 
the  capital,  and  expelled  the  Austrian  garrison, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  bishop ;  to  whom,  and  to 
the  emperor  all  allegiance  was  renounced.    Since 
the  restoration  of  the  peace  of  Europe,  Basle  has 
become  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Swiss 
cantons ;  like  the  rest,  united  to  the  general  con- 
federacy, but  entirely  managing  its  own  internal 
affairs*    The  government  of  the  canton  is  a  kind 
of  moderate  aristocracy,  consisting  of  a  Great  and 
Little  Council ;  to  the  latter  of  which,  selected  from 
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the  former^  the  actual  administration  of  affidts  is 
cutrustodL 

Events  have  occurred  in  the  canton  of  Basle; 
ivithin  these  two  or  three  years,  which  have  led  to 
its  final  division,  by  the  Diet,  or  general  goven^ 
meiit  of  Switzerland,  into  two  parts.  The  French 
revolution  of  1830,  was  followed  by  agitations  in 
Germany ;  and  the  surges  of  the  political  element 
did  not  &il  to  extend  themselves  also  to  Swit* 
serland.  At  the  end  of  the  above  year,  some  of 
the  coimtry  communes  of  the  canton  of  Basle 
insisted  on  an  alteration  in  the  existing  system  of 
government;  demanding  an  equal  share  with  the 
citizens,  in  the  representation,  and  in  the  councils. 
Tbey  pleaded  their  numbers,  while  the  inhabitants 
of  Basle  urged  the  preponderating  wealth  of  their 
city,  and  its  contributions  to  the  State;  and  re- 
fused to  yield.  The  country  people  rose  in  arms, 
established  a  provincial  government  at  Liechstall, 
a  few  miles  from  the  capital,  and,  in  January  1831, 
marched  against  it,  but  were  immediately  repulsed, 
and  the 'authority  of  the  State  seemed  restored. 
In  the  month  of  August,  however,  of  the  same 
year,  the  insurgent  party  was  once  more  in  arms; 
a  nevp  government  was  again  set  up  at  Liechstall ; 
and  the  canton  of  Basle  became  the  scene  of  con- 
ftBioQ  and  anarchy;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
Diet  marched  a  federal  army  into  this  district  of 
the  Confederacy,  in  order  to  maintain  peace,  until 
the  differences  could  be  discussed  and  adjusted. 
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Disturbances  of  a  similar  nature  took  place, 
soon  after,  in  the  cantons  of  Schwytz,  and  ^eu- 
chatel,  having  also  for  their  object  the  extension 
of  the  democratical  principle.  In  Bern,  Lucerne^ 
and  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  the  popular  demands  were 
peaceably  acceded  to ;  all  of  them  tending  to  render 
the  separate  governments  less  oligarchical,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  modify  the  general  federal  go- 
vernment, by  equalising  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  each  canton,  and  their  representation  in  the 
Diet 

While  the  question  of  the  disputes  remained  still 
in  abeyance,-.— having  been  deferred  by  the  Diet 
till  the  session  of  1833,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
canton  of  Schwytz,  in  the  autumn  of  that  year, 
amid  the  conflict  of  parties,  came  to  blows;  and 
about  the  same  time,  a  very  severe  and  sanguinary 
contest  took  place  between  the  troops  of  the  city 
of  Basle,  and  those  of  the  insurgents  of  LeichstalL 
The  latter  had  procured  the  services  of  six  or 
seven  hundred  of  the  expatriated  Poles ;  who,  not 
waiting  to  make  any  very  nice  distinction  between 
the  barbarous  despotism  of  Russia,  and  the  aristo- 
cratical  spirit  of  some  of  the  Swiss  republics, 
readily  aided  the  insurgents  in  the  attempt  to  re- 
dress their  grievances  by  force  of  arms,  and  enabled 
them  to  gain  a  complete  victory  over  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  capital  This  battle  was  fought  a  few 
miles  from  Basle* 

We  were  informed  by  a  resident  in  the  city,  that 
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besides  the  dead,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  were 
left,  wounded  on  the  field;  among  whom  were 
xnembers  of  some  of  the  prbcipal  faumilies  of 
Ba&le.  The  leader  of  the  country  people  came 
forward,  and  gave  the  first  signal  of  granting  no 
quarter,  by  using  his  sword  to  cut  the  throat  of 
one  of  his  unfortunate  vanquished  enemies  who  lay 
on  the  ground;  and  this  ferocious  example  was 
instantly  followed  by  others  of  the  party,  till  all 
the  wounded  citizens  were  inhumanly  butchered 
in  cold  blood !  Large  sums  were  offered  by 
some  of  the  principal  families  of  Basle^  as  a 
ransom  for  the  dead  and  mangled  bodies  of  their 
relatives;  but  the  offers  were  rejected!  Such  is 
the  barbarity — ye  shades  of  the  Three  Swiss,  and 
of  William  Tell! — that  has  been  perpetrated  in 
your  land  of  patriotism  and  glory,  in  the  midst  of 
the  civilisation  of  the  nineteenth  century  I  Such 
are  the  acts  of  savage  cruelty  by  which  your  Pro« 
testant  children  have  sullied  the  paradisaical  val-* 
leys,  and  the  pure  snows  of  this  your  father- 
land,— this  land  of  freedom !  * 

We  were  very  fortunate  in  meeting  with  an 
English  gentleman,  who  had  resided  in  Basle  for 
two  years,  to  whom  we  were  much  indebted  for 
his  kind  attentions ;  and  especially  for  the  benefit' 
he  conferred  on  us  by  drawing  out  a  plan  of  a  tour 
in  this  most  interesting  land. 

Having  left  at  Basle  every  thing  we  could  dis- 
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pense  with,  we  set  off  in  the  evening,  on  a  jomiey 
of  between  fifty  and  sixty  miles  to  Lucerne,  that 
we  might  get  at  once  into  the  heart  of  the  moun- 
tain scenery  of  this  extraordinary  country.  For 
some  miles,  the  Rhine  was  still  our  companioD, 
bordered  with  beautiful  orchards  and  vineyards; 
and  after  leaving  it  on  the  left,  we  proceeded 
through  a  very  picturesque  country,  cheerfully 
studded  with  villages  and  villas  to  a  considerable 
extent  up  the  Hauenstein  mountain,  which  we  had 
to  cross. 

The  road  wound  circuitously  along  its  sides, 
during  some  hours,  and  from  the  time  when  it 
grew  dark,  these  gloomy  masses  of  the  Jura  chain 
sublimely  re-echoed  the  heavy  claps  of  thunder  in 
different  directions;  and  the  frequent  vivid  flashes 
of  lightning  revealed  the  valleys  below,  in  momen- 
tary visions  of  almost  daylight  reality,  like  fiuty 
creations,  which,  the  next  instant,  vanished  in 
darkness.  We  were  not  entirely  free  from  ap- 
prehension lest  the  horses  should  take  flight;  as 
in  many  places,  there  was  scarcely  any  defence 

* 

against  the  edges  of  the  precipices,  along  which  we 
had  to  pass. 

As  the  night  advanced,  the  weather  became 
worse,  and  the  storm  drew  nearer :  the  diligence 
stopped,  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  at  Oheo, 
a  small  town  in  the  canton  of  Solothurn,  witli 
Roman  walls,  where  we  stayed  about  two  hours,  at  a 
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vriscrable  inn ;  and,  while  taking  some  refreshment, 
we  were  at  length  visited  with  a  violent  tempest 
of  thunder  and  lightning,  the  rain  pouring  down 
for  half  an  hour  in  one  incessant  torrent,  and  pro- 
ducing a  complete  flood. 

At  midnight,  after  the  storm  had  ceased,  and 
nothing  was  heard  but  its  effect,  in  the  roar  of 
waters  on  all  sides,  we  got  into  a  cross-diligence, 
not  without  some  risk  of  being  wet  through  in  the 
att^npt;  for  it  is  not  uncommon  in  Switzerland  for 
the  houses  to  be  furnished  with  great  projecting 
wooden  spouts,  which  throw  the  water,  away  from 
the  foundation,  half  across  the  street;  and  our 
vehicle  was  placed  exactly  where  one  of  these 
spouts  was  discharging  so  copious  a  stream,  that 
uoabreflas  were  but  an  imperfect  defence*  The 
diligence  itself  waa  not  water-proo(  and  the  wet 
was  a  source  of  considerable  annoyance  to  our 
pafty ;  especially  as  we  now  had  an  addition  to  our 
number,  of  two  fellow-travellers,  who  were  both  wet 
before  they  joined  us. 

In  the  morning  we  passed  along  the  border  of  the 
lake  of  Sempach,  where^  in  1386,  a  great  battle  was 
fought  against  the  Austrians,  which  terminated  in 
fovour  of  the  liberties  of  the  Swiss;  and  in  uriiich 
Arnold  Winkelried  is  said  to  have  deliberately  sa- 
caSced  himself  in  making  a  passage  for  his  country- 
men through  the  ranks  of  the  Austrian  nobiHty, 
mght  of  whose  spears  he  embraced,  and  buried  in  his 
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own  body**^  After  being  delighted  with  themaaiier 
in  which  the  mountidQs  aud  valleys  opened  •  on  owr 
view,  we  reached  Luzern,  or  as  U  is  called  in 
French,  Lucerne,  about  seven  o'clock.  Hie  ih* 
tigue  and  discomfort  of  this  joorney, — added,  per* 
haps,  to  the  sour  bread»  and  general  change  of 
living,  rendered  the  whole  of  our  party,  exc^ 
Qiyseli^  invalids,  during  the  three  days  of  our  stay 
at  this  interesting  and  romantic  place. 

Our  inn,  llie  Swan,  a  building  of  immense 
height,  was  on  the  border  of  the  lake;  and  com- 
manded a  lovely  view  of  the  water,  which  is  a 
mirror  of  fine  green,  enUvened  by  water^fowl,  and 
edged  with  beautiful  verdure,  trees,  and  cottages ; 
having  in  the  baok*ground,  vast  mountains;  on 
which,  when  we  arrived,  the  morning  clouds  were 
drifting  in  the  form  of  white  foaming  mist,  so  as  half 
to  conceal  them,  and  to  convey  a  sublime  impression 
of  indefinite  magnitude.  The  lake  is  of  an  irregular 
shape,  twenty  miles  long,  and  in  its  greatest  breadth 
about  four :  it  washes  the  Vierwaldstadte,  or  the 
cantons  of  Luc^me,  Uri,  S^hwytz,  and  Unter- 
walden,  and  its  scenery  is  admitted  to  exhibit  a 
greater  variety  than  any  of  the  other  Swiss  waters. 

*  Arnold  vom  Winkelried  acht  Spieaze  umfasste,  und  in  Seioem 
Leib  begrub,  um  den  Seinen  eine  Gasse  za  machen. 

*  O  ibr  Vater  die  ibr  bier  gefallen. 

*  Gandelfingen,  und  du  Winkelried, 

*  Eurea  Sieges  Rubm  wird  ewig  achaDen !' 

ReUhard,  Sempaeher  Sehlaet  und  KapelU. 
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Bjr  the  Reuas,  a  ra|Hd  6tream  which  flows  from 
the  lake,  the  town  is  divided  into  two  ports;  a 
portion  of  it,  however,  is  built  round  the  head  of  the 
lake;  aoross  which,  a  bridge  nearly  fourteen  hundred 
feet  long  led  from  the  door  of  our  inn  to  the  ca- 
thedraL  This  bridge,  and  two  otliers,  one  of 
which  is  a  thousand  feet  long,  run  along  the  edges 
of  the  lake,  and  have  a  very  singular  appearance, 
forming  quite  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  place. 
They  are  built  of  wood,  and  covered  in  at  the  top, 
srfter  the  Swiss  fashion,  but  are  open  at  the  sides  ; 
90  that  the  mountain  scenery  with  which  the  town 
is  surrounded  is  visible  from  them ;  and  they  appear 
to  be  the  fashionable  walks  of  the  place.  These 
bridges  are  decorated,  under  the  roofs,  with  a  great 
nmnber  of  Romish  and  historical  paintings,  in 
good  preservation ;  representing  the  events  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  history  of  the  church ;  battle-scenes  of 
the  Swiss,  and  the  <  Dance  of  Death/ 

From  some  parts  of  the  town,  the  view  of  the 
mountains  is  truly  magnificent;  and  the  whole 
country  on  the  south  side  is  bordered  by  them. 
When  the  evening  throws  over  these  mighty  masses 
the  hues  of  a  gorgeous  sunset,  and  the  lake  reflects 
a  golden  glory,  the  effect  is  rich  as  imagination  can 
conceive.  On  the  east  is  the  Rigi ;  southward,  the 
Burgenberg,  the  Kaiser-Stuhl,  and  other  moun- 
tains ;  some  of  them  capped  with  snow,  while  we 
were  feeling  the  heat  of  summer:  some  are  near; 
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others  at  a  great  distance;  and  on  the  eouUir-trtet, 
Mount  Pilate  towers  boldly  above  the  lake,  to  the 
height  of  six  thousand  feet ;  the  lake  itself  beiog 
thirteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  The  view  wa9 
altogether  novel,  compared  with  any  thing  we  had 
hitherto  seen,  and  the  romantic  charms  of  Switseiv 
land  seemed  to  have  burst  on  us  all  at  once. 

The  objects  which  immmediately  surrounded  as 
were  almost  equally  grand,  beautifuJ^  and  bib- 
gular — ^the  verdant  and  lively  borders  of  the 
deeply-*coloured  lake; — ^the  mountains,  sometimes 
belted  half-way  up  with  fleecy  cloud%  which  left 
their  tops  quite  dear;  at  other  times  varying  their 
hues  with  the  changing  lights  and  occasionally  ex- 
hibiting the  darkest  blue ;— in  front  of  thia  mag^ 
nificent  amphitheatre,  the  town  itself  with  its 
ancient  and  chivalrous  fortifications,  and  numerous 
towers,  following  the  curvature  of  the  hilly  land 
towards  the  north.  Indeed  there  is  a  union  in  this 
spot,  of  the  beautiful,  the  sublime,  and  the  pictur 
resque,  which  is  perhaps  seldom  witnessed  even  in 
this  land  of  mountains,  lakes,  valleys,  and  antique 
towns;  few  scenes  presenting  such  an  admirable 
variety  as  this.  On  the  Hofbnicke^  or  Courtr 
Bridge,  the  longest  of  the  three,  a  honzontal 
plate  is  fixed  up,  on  which  are  engraven  lines 
which  point  to  a  number  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains, with  figures  indicating  their  respective  ele- 
vations above  the  level  of  the  lake. 
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Tbet«  is  tti  agreeable  walk  to  the  top  of  one 
of  tbeneaareet  and  lowest  mountatnfl,  on  the  weetem 
side  of  Lucerne ;  on  the  summit  of  which  a  cross  is 
erected,  for  this  canton  bears  everywhere  deep 
marks  of  Romanism.  From  this  eleration  is  a  fine 
view  of  the  higher  mountains,  and  of  some  vallejB, 
also  of  part  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  and  that  of 
Sempach.  Opposite,  rises  Mount  Pilatus,  which  is 
properly  Mens  PileatuB^  or  the  capped  mountain, 
because,  being  the  highest  in  the  neighbouibood, 
its  head  is  most  frequently  hidden  in  clouds;  but 
the  name  has  come  to  be  Pilatus^  and  travellere 
who  ascend  this  mountain  for  the  sake  of  the  view, 
or  for  the  petrifactions  which  it  contains,  are  some- 
times toM  a  story  about  Pontius  Pilate  having  come 
hither,  conscience-stricken,  to  drown  himself  in  a 
lake  on  die  mountain  t 

Lucerne  and  its  canton  are  almost  wholly  Catholio, 
and  superstition,  with  all  its  appendages,  reigns  in 
this  romantic  spot  You  are  perpetually  reminded 
of  its  supremacy  by  the  tolling  of  the  deep-toned 
beU  of  the  cathedral ;  which,  sometimes  at  the  mid- 
night hour,  or  early  in  the  morning,  gives  notice, 
either  of  some  lite  of  the  church  about  to  be  per- 
fcrmed,  or  of  another  soul  having  departed  into  the 
eternal  workL  There  was  always  something  pecu- 
liarly solemn  and  dolorous  in  the  sound,  especially 
daring  the  night ;  and  surrounded  as  we  were  with 
the  imager  of  superstidon,  it  was  easy  to  indulge 
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the  fiiDcy  that  it  seemed  almost  to  toll  from  the 
doleful  depths  of  purgatory.  The  Catholic  religion 
certainly  adapts  itself,  with  exquisite  art,  to  the 
senses  of  mankind ;  and  owes  much  of  the  despotic 
power  which  it  has  wielded,  to  the  influence  it  ex- 
ercises over  the  imagination.  The  artificial  nature 
of  thb  religion,  and  the  corruption  of  the  truth  which 
attaches  to  it,  seemed  here  to  form  a  striking  and 
painful  contrast  to  the  simple  grandeur  and  loveli- 
ness of  nature.  The  pope  a  few  years  ago  always 
had  a  nuncio  at  this  place ;  whether  it  is  so  now  we 
did  not  learn. 

The  cathedral  is  not  very  large,  but  its  two 
spires  have  a  very  picturesque  effect.  Its  interior 
is  much  adorned ; — a  profusion  of  ornaments  being 
placed  on  the  altars;  and  the  organ  is  of  great 
dimensions,  and  has  a  fine  tone.  In  the  sacristy 
were  some  costly  and  beautiful  golden  chalices; 
one  is  seven  hundred  years  old, — which  brought  to 
remembrance  the  old  saying,  that  ^  while  the  church 
had  wooden  chalices  she  had  golden  priests,  but 
that  when  she  began  to  have  golden  chalices  her 
priests  became  wooden.^  Corruption  and  splendour 
have  certainly  run  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
church. 

Around  the  cathedral  are  some  fine  cloisters, 
with  a  profusion  of  tombs,  and  frequent  recepta- 
cles for  holy  water.  The  space  between  the 
cloisters  and  the  church  is  a  grave-yard,  populous 
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ID  every  part  with  the  dead;  whose  tombs  are  co« 
vered  with  crosses,  chaplets  of  flowerSi  and  a  great 
variety  of  symbols  of  affection  and  of  blended  su-; 
perstition.  The  ground  appeared  to  be  continually 
visited  by  the  relatives  of  the  departed ;  and  one 
man  in  deep  mourning  dipped  a  piece  of  box-tree 
in  the  holy^water,  and  sprinkled  a  new-made  grave, 
uttering  several  prayers :  he  did  not  seem  at  all 
disconcerted  by  the  publicity  of  his  situation,  but 
was  apparently  quite  abstracted  from  surrounding 
circumstances ;  which  is  no  matter  of  surprise,  for 
it  is  of  the  genius  of  Romanism, — contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  our  Saviour's  command,* — to  perform  the 
most  private  acts  of  devotion  in  public. 

The  cloisters  are  constructed  with  open  arches, 
80  as  to  give  fine  views  of  the  lake,  and  of  the 
moimtains  with  their  continually-shifdng  clouds. 
On  the  left  side  of  the  vestibule  of  the  church  is  a 
earring  in  wood,  which  seemed  to  attract  consider- 
Me  attention  from  the  CathoUcs,  representing  the 
agony  in  the  garden.  There  is  something  inte-. 
resting  about  this  work ;  but  some  parts  of  it  border 
on  the  ludicrous ;  particularly  the  odd  way  in  which 
some  of  the  spectators  are  represented  as  peeping 
over  the  enclosure. 

Near  the  back  of  the  cathedral  is  a  way-post 
pointing  to  Einsiedeln,  in  the  neighbouring  canton 
of  Schwytz.    This  village  is  still,  probably,  more 

^  Matt.  Ti.  6. 
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frequented  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage  than  any  oilier 
spot  in  Europe.  The  pilgrims  are  said  to  hxve 
amoimted  recently,  at  one  festival,  to  twenty  thou* 
sand ;  the  whole  number,  for  the  year  1814,  was  a 
hundred  and  fourteen  thousand;  and  they  increased 
till  1828^  when  there  were  a  hundred  and  sevaity- 
sii  thousand  I  Zuinglius  the  Reformer  was  once 
curate  of  Einsiedeln  ^  and  he  here  received  his  im- 
pulse towards  the  work  of  the  Reformation,  by  pro- 
found meditation  on  the  Scripturee. 

Tliere  is  at  Lucerne  a  church  of  the  Jesuils, 
which  is  in  the  same  handsome  style  as  is  usual 
with  their  temples.  There  is  also  a  monastery 
of  Capuchins,  so  called  from  their  cowls :  they  are 
friars  of  the  order  of  St  Francis.  They  walk  in 
the  streets  bare-heiaded ;  and  have  long  beards, 
which'  it  is  a  rule  for  them  never  to  shave: 
they  are  clad  in  a  coarse  brown  dress,  fiidtened  with 
a  cord  round  the  waist  We  met  two  of  ihem 
going  about  the  town  to  attend  the  sick,  in  which 
office  they  are  very  diligent  They  appeared  very 
good-humoured  easy  personages,  by  no  means 
mortified  in  their  countenances,  though  their  dress 
is  associated  with  all  our  ideas  of  privation  and 
penance.  They  nodded  as  they  passed  with  an 
air  of  friendly  familiarity,  which  was  quite 
contrasted  vdth  the  custom  of  perpetual  bovnng, 
so  common  on  the  continent,  and  especially  in 
these  parts ;  for  there  was  here  more  taking  off  of 
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hate  than  ever,  and  this  appeared  to  be  the  indis- 
crwioate  mode  of  ordinary  salutation,  among  all 
dasees. 

Lucerne  hag  from  three  to  four  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, almost  all  Catholics.  There  is,  however,  a 
very  small  Protestant  church.  The  practice  which 
prevails  in  many  parts  of  the  continent,  of  having  the 
Protestant  service^  with  a  sermon,  only  once  on  the 
Sunday,  at  nine  in  the  morning,  for  about  an  hour 
and  a  quarter,  is  so  different  from  the  perpetual 
series  of  ceremonies  which  are  going  on  in  the 
Catholic  churches,  that  it  is  evident,  until  Pro- 
testantism shows  itself  to  be  more  in  earnest^  it 
will  make  little  or  no  impression  on  the  multitude. 
The  trifling  portion  of  time  that  is  devoted  to 
public  worship,  for  a  whole  week  together,  would 
almost  lead  to  the  belief  that  many  Protestants 
conceive  it  sufficient  to  have  thrown  off  the  yoke 
^  Rome,  without  substituting  any  thing  better  to 
interest  the  .mind  in  its  room*  The  Romish  church 
always  gives  her  votaries  something  to  occupy 
them;  and  in  this  country  you  may  go  into  a  church 
after  the  evening  has  set  in,  on  any  day  of  the 
week,  and  find  a  number  of  people  engaged  in 
their  devotions,  by  the  light  of  a  few  tapers,  which 
throw  a  gloomy  ray  over  altars,  tombs,  and  relics. 
The  Protestantism  of  many  parts  of  the  continent 
does  not  seem,  in  general,  at  all  to  meet  the  habit 
which  the  Catholics  have  of  frequently  assembling 
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in  the  cfaurehes.  There  is  a  waiit  of  more  ser- 
vicer on  the  Sabbath,  and  during  the  week,  as  well 
as  of  religious  meetings  for  social  and  benevolent 
objects,  as  a  counterpart  to  the  incessant  routine 
of  the  Romish  ceremonies. 

The  costume  of  the  Swiss  women  is,  to  a 
stranger,  one  very  remarkable  and  pleasing  feature 
of  the  country ;  and  it  varies,  more  or  less,  with 
most  districts.  On  the  market-day,  numbers, 
from  each  of  the  four  cantons  that  surround 
the  lake,  had  repaired  to  Lucerne,  for  the  pur-^ 
poses  of  traffic;  and  the  picturesque  effect  of  the 
different  styles  of  dress  was  very  striking.  Some 
of  the  women  wore  perfectly  flat  straw  hats,  black 
or  white,  £Bistened  horizontally  on  the  top  of  their 
heads,  and  adorned  with  chaplets  of  flowers,  or 
ribbons  of  various  colours :  this  is  the  costume  of 
Lucerne.  Others  had  hats  of  a  more  curved  form; 
and  some  wore^  on  their  heads,  stiffened  lace  or  linen, 
in  a  form  which  had  a  resemblance  to  the  wings  of 
a  butterfly.  These  remnants  of  former  customs 
are  highly  interesting,  as  serving  to  carry  back  the 
mind  to  a  remote  antiquity.  Tlie  Swiss  appear 
eminently  attached  to  their  ancient  habits,  and 
have  a  great  love  of  country ; — features  which  are 
usually  found  to  belong,  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
to  the  inhabitants  of  mountainous  regions.  To 
the  Highlander  the  sound  of  the  bagpipe,  and  to 
the  Swiss  the  air  of  the  Ranz  dea  Vaches^  have 
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been  known  to  possess  a  sort  of  magic  cbann««- 
ppwerfiil  enough,  it  is  said,  to  ndly  troops  again 
to  the  charge,  after  they  have  been  routed  on  the 
£eld  of  battle. 

"  And  eren  thoae  bills  thtt  round  his  dwelling  rite 
£oluum  Um  bliss  bis  scanty  fund  supplies  ; 
Dear  is  the  shed  to  which  his  soal  eoafonu. 
And  dear  that  hill  which  lifts  him  to  the  storms* 
Eren  the  load  torrent  and  the  whirlwinds  roar. 
But  bind  him  to  bis  native  mountains  more." 

The  principal  public  buildings  in  Lucerne,  be^ 
sides  the  cathedral  and  the  church  of  the  Jesuits, 
are  the  Town-Hall,  where  there  are  some  chambers 
finely  carved,  and  some  old  pictures  of  the  ancient 
ebie&;  and  the  Arsenal,  omtaining^  among  other 
curiosities,  the  banner,  said  to  be  stained  with  the 
blood  of  one  of  the  Swiss  Avoyers,  or  chief  ma- 
gistrates, who  fell  on  the  field  of  Sempach. 
There  are  also  several  libraries,  and  cabinets  of 
natural  history,  mineralogy,  and  painting.  The 
library  of  the  Capuchins  is  remarkable  for  the 
magnificent  relievo  topographical  chart  of  some  of 
the  cantons,  executed  by  Pfyffer.  It  is  about 
twenty  feet  by  twelve,  and  the  mountains  are  re- 
presented on  a  scale  of  an  inch  to  a  thousand  feet. 
This  b  an  extraordinary  work,  comprising  not 
oi^y  all  the  more  remarkable  irregularities  of  sur- 
face} but  also  every  path,  hut,  and  cross,  found  in 
ap  extent  of   one  hundred    and    eighty  square 
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leagues.  It  is  the  best  map  that  exists  of  these 
parts,  and  is  the  admiration  of  every  traveller  who 
sees  it 

The  town  of  Lucerne  itself  is,  in  general,  not 
well-built,  nor  are  the  houses,  with  few  exceptions, 
well-constructed;  but  our  hotel,  which  is  a  new 
building,  was  exceedingly  commodious.  We  were 
here  summoned  to  dinner  by  the  sound  of  the  long 
Alpine  horn.  The  saloon  is  a  very  spacious  and 
elegant  room,  with  an  enchanting  view  of  the  lake, 
and  of  several  of  the  mountains ;  especially  of  the 
Rigi,  which  is  distant  but  a  few  miles.  Near 
this  part  of  the  town  is  a  monument  consisting  of 
a  huge  lion,  admirably  cut  in  the  rock,  in  honour 
of  some  Swiss  officers  who  fell  in  the  cause  of 
Louis  XVL  during  the  great  revolution. 

An  adventure  occurred  on  one  of  the  days  of 
our  stay  at  Lucerne,  which  illustrates  the  folly  of 
doing  what  is  sometimes  attempted  by  travellers — 
offering  determined  opposition  to  certain  customs 
and  regulations,  which  do  not  always  harmonize 
with  our  English  notions  of  right  and  justice.  Two 
young  Englishmen  had  been  diumgaitthe  table  d*h6te, 
attired  in  the  usual  style  of  mountain  pedestrians ; 
and  it  appeared  from  their  conversation,  that  ther 
were  about  to  proceed  in  the  direction  of  the  Rigi. 
Shortly  after  dinner,  a  crowd  of  people  appeared 
on  the  long  wooden  bridge,  opposite  the  inn ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  them  lay  one  of  these  gendemen, 
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held  down  by  Bome  Swiss,  and  with  his  face  bleed* 
ing.  The  cause  of  the.afiray  was,  that  one  of  the 
consequential  soldier-looking  personages,  who  here 
act  as  a  kind  of  police,  had  claimed  a,  small  fee,  on 
some  consideration  connected  with  the  passports 
of  the  two  travellers,  as  they  were  leaving  the 
town ;  which  demand  they  refused  to  meet,  unless 
the  officer  would  show  them  his  authority  for 
making  it  They  were  foolish  enough  to  draw  a 
pistol,  byway  of  intimidation;  and  a  violent  struggle 
ensued,  attended  with  blows.  The  issue  was  that 
the  young  gentlemen,  instead  of  proceeding  quietly 
on  their  journey,  along  the  borders  of  this  romantic 
lake,  were  dragged  back  into  the  town,  and  taken 
before  a  magistrate,  amidst  the  gazing  citizens; 
whose  usual  profound  tranquiUity  seemed  not  a 
little  broken  in  upon  by  the  event  of  the  day;  for 
the  afiair  furnished  ample  materials  for  discussion 
to  the  numerous  little  groups  that  were  to  be  seen 
collected  together,  in  various  places^  during  the 
evening. 

It  is  the  more  necessary  for  travellers  to  avoid 
getting  into  what  is  called  a  scrape  here,  as  it  has 
always  been  the  spirit  of  the  administration  of  the 
Swiss  penal  law,  to  give  a  greater  discretionary 
power  to  the  magistrate  than  is  common  with  us. 
The  code  of  Charles  V.  is  the  general  basis  of  the 
Swiss  jurisprudence;  but^  in  practice,  much  is 
said  to   depend  on  the  judge;   and  a  magistrate 
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who  might  wiah  to  gratify  a  priTate  piqiie,  or  a 
national  antipadiy,  wotild  hare  greater  latilaib 
than  with  us* 

Publicity  cJiaracterizeB  the  spirit  of  cor  Engfish 
judieial  administralion,  and  it  seems  cdcnlatad 
to  aid  in  preventing  the  abuse  of  authority;  but 
here  things  appear  somewhat  different;  and  I 
sought  in  vain  to  obtain  admittance  into  the  justice- 
room  of  the  Town-ball,  with  a  view  to  be  present 
at  the  trial  of  two  fellow«countrymen,  with  whom 
I  had,  an  hour  before,  been  conversing:  I  was 
told  that  my  wishes  could  not  be  granted,  unless  I 
attended  as  a  witness  of  the  fact.  The  two  delin* 
quents  were,  in  the  sequel,  sentenced  to  be  lodged 
up  in  prison  for  the  night 

The  Swiss  prison  economy  has  long  been,  almost 
to  a  proverb,  superior  to  that  of  England ;  and  the 
tardy  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  our 
gaols,  is  no  great  credit  t4}  the  past  history  of  our 
national  humanity,  or  morality.  Howard,  the  phi- 
lanthropist, in  his  work  on  the  state  of  the  Eng* 
lish  prisons,  gives  a  particular  account  of  those  of 
the  Swiss;  and  shows  how  £ar,  in  his  day,  the 
whole  English  system  was  inferior  to  that  of  the 
continent,  and  of  Switzerland  in  particular.^ 

*  Vidf  Howard's  dAscription  of  the  prisons  at  LausanDe,  Fm- 
burg,  Solothuro,  Basel,  Zurich,  and  Schaffhausen ;  in  his  work 
entitled  '  The  State  of  the  Prisons  in  England  and  Wales.'«-> 
Lond.  1784,  p.  124. 
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.  The  IskB  of  Lneeme^  or,  as  it  is  often  tormod, 
ot  ^e  Four  Cmitons/^  is  associated  widi  many  of 
the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  Swit^ 
Mihiid :  it  was  the  point  of  union  where  the  first 
aoeiety  was  formed  for  the  achievement  of  Swiss 
freedom ;  and  at  AUor^  on  its  picturesque  borders, 
was  bom  the  patriot  TelL 

This  interesting  country  presented   the  same 
ooatrast  of  fruitful  valleys,  with  snows  and  ices, 
in  the  time  of  Strabof  and  Caesar,  as  at  present 
Its  first  known  inhabitants,  the  Helvetii  and  the 
Rhaeti,  nations  of  Celtic  origin,  pursued  the  la- 
borious agriculture  of  their   mountain  pastures, 
when  the  ambition  of  Rome,  grasping  at  nodung 
less  than  universal  dominion,  claimed  to  plant  her 
victorious  eagle  on  the  central  Alps.    The  Gallo- 
Celts  of  these  regions  engaged  in  alliances  with 
the  Cimbri  and  the  Teutones;    and  their  arms 
were  not  informidable  to  the  Roman  warriors,  whom 
they  and  their  German  allies  were  sometimes  even 
able  to  defeat    Thus,  about  a  century  before  the 
Christian  sera,  the  Romans  were  completely  routed 
on  the  borders  of  the  Lake  Lemanu8,:|:  and  the 
consul  Lucius  Cassius,  with  Piso  his  lieutenant, 
was  slain,  by  an  anny  composed  of  the  Cimbri,  and 
of  the  Hgurini — ^a  Helvetian  tribe. 
The  scheme  of  the  ambitious  chieftain  Orge* 

•  Vierwaldttiidter  See.  f  Strab.  lib.  it. 

t  Now  called  tbe  lake  of  Genera. 
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torix,''^  for  einigrftthig  into  tiie  more  genial  cfimate 
of  Gaul,  proved  the  overthrow  of  Hetvetian  ladB* 
pendenee*  Aflter  his  death,  nearly  three  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  persons  set  out  finom  liieir  natiTe 
country,  to  put  in  execution  the  original  des^*; 
and  so  determined  were  they  on  accomplishiiig  it^ 
that  they  left  their  habitations  in  flames  faebkid 
them,  in  order  to  banish  from  their  minds,  all  hope 
of  a  return.  But  when  arrived  in  Gtuil,  they  had 
to  encounter  the  legions  of  Caesar,  and  were  soon 
compelled  to  submit  to  his  invincible  arms. 

Traces  of  the  Roman  dominion  are  to  be  found 
in  the  antiquities  which  have  been  discovered  in 
various  parts  of  Switzerland;  and  in  the  prevail 
lence^  in  soikie  districts  of  the  oonhtry,  of  the 
Romance  language,  a  compound  of  the  Celtic  and 
the  Latin^-t*  The  ancient  capital  was  AvenHcum^ 
now  Avenchesj  in  the  Paps  de  Vaud.  Among  the 
Roman  antiquities  here  found,  is  a  sepulehrai 
stone,    commemorating  an   interesting    incident 

*  Caesar  de  BeU.  Gall.  Ub.  i.  5->38. 

t  In  the  middle  ages,  the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  Ian- 
gaages,  and  sometimes  the  English,  were  termed  the  Rtmuma 
dialects,  as  all  partaking  largely  of  the  Roman  tongue.  The  ffA" 
lowing  is  a  specimen  of  the  Homanrs,  as  spoken  in  the  SvriM 
canton  of  the  G  risen s  :  Jou  hai  te  crin.  Nuo  ton  iou  ?  Di  a  mi 
ktmtat  urat  hant  in$  ded  ir  ensi  ?  Se  dat  ei  ara  t€ja%  dgi  alp  lin  sm  ? 
Jou  ton  Frantot,  I  have  lost  mj  way.  Where  am  11  XeJI  oe 
how  many  leagues  I  shall  have  to  go  up  bill  t  Are  there  any 
chalets  on  the  road  ?    I  am  a  Frenchman. 
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wfaioih  cwcurrttd  doling  die  oonfiifliaii  tktt  coBued 
after  tbe  mHrder-  of  the  Emperor  Gelba.  Some 
of  theieeBigeiit  HelTelaaiiB  were  defeated  by  Aulne 
Cbwijiiiii  the  Roman  general,  who  was  in  the  in- 
tpreet  of  Vitelfius ;  and  who  demanded,  aa  a  condi^ 
tion  of  peace,  the  execution  of  Julius  Alpinns,  tiie 
aa«8t  influential  man  of  tiie  country.  His  dang^ter 
flew  to  tiie  camp  of  Caecina,  and  threw  herself  at 
hoB  feet,  latreating  her  fetin^'s  life;  but  the  stem 
Roman  eornmanded  him  to  be  instantly  pat  to 
death.  The  inscription  is  in  memory  of  the 
dewghter,  who  is  said  to  baye  died  of  grief:  <  I, 
JoMa  Al|»nula,  lie  here  interred^  the  unhappy 
ofispring  of  an  unhappy  fatiier.  I,  tiie  priestess 
«f  tbe  Goddess  Aventia,  was  not  able,  by  my  en* 
tseaties,  to  avert  my  fetiier's  death :  he  was  destined 
to  a  nuserable  end.    I  lived  XXIII.  years.' ^ 

Dnrii^  the  reigns  of  the  last  soveretgns,  previa 
ousiy  to  the  division  of  the  empire,  Christianity 
gndoally  extended  itself  over  Helvetia,  which  was 
regarded  by  the  Romans  as  a  part  of  GauL  When 
tbe  Roman  power  had  become  too  feeble  to  repel 
its  enemies,  the  nomad  hordes  of  barbarians  that 
inundated  the  south  and  the  west,  did  not  sufGer 
die   Helvetic  and  Rhistic  provinces    to  escape. 

*   IVLIA  •  AI.PniyLA  .  HIC  .  lACEO  .  INFELICI8  •  PATRXS  . 
1NPEL1Z  .  1>R0LB8  •  DBAV  .  AVKNTtAB  .  SACBADOS  • 
mXOBAftB  .  PATRI8  •  NBCBM  .  NOW  .  POTVI  .  MALS  .  MOBX  • 
IN  .  PATIB  •  ZLLI  .  BRAT  •  VIZI  •  AWMOt  .  ZXni. 
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Conquests,  and  massacres,  with  all  the  miseries 
that  follow  in  the  train  of  war, ->  though  they  could 
not  change  the  everlasting  features  of  nature,  went 
far  to  extirpate  the  ancient  people ;  and  the  moun- 
tain peaks,  hoary  with  the  snows  of  ages,  looked 
down  upon  a  new  and  mixed  race* 

Early  in  the  fifth  century,  the  Burgundians,  a 
Vandal  nation,  but  less  barbarous  than  some  of  the 
other  northern  tribes,  settled  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone,  on  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  on  both  sides 
of  the  Jura  range.  About  half  a  century  later,  the 
Alemanni,  originally  a  Suevic  people,  inflamed 
with  barbarian  animosity  against  the  Roman 
name,  destroyed  every  vestige  they  could  find  of 
the  imperial  dominion  eastward  of  the  Aar ;  where 
they  fixed  their  habitations,  as  well  as  in  Germania ; 
allowing  none  of  the  former  inhabitants  to  remaiD, 
but  as  their  bondmen.  The  Ostrogoths  from  the 
east,  and  the  Euxine  Sea,  took  possession  of 
Rhaetia.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Franks,  a  mixture 
of  a  I'eutonic  race,  with  other  confederated  tribes, 
had  established  themselves  in  Gaul,  and  had  ob- 
tained a  great  ascendency  over  the  AlemannL 

Hence,  about  the  year  500,  the  country  now  called 
Switzerland,  was  shared  between  the  Ostrogoths^ 
the  Alemanni,  the  Franks,  and  the  Burgundians.  Tlie 
Ostrogoths  possessed  Rhaetia,  corresponding,  in 
general,  to  the  territory  of  the  Grisons,  the  Tyrol, 
the  cantons  of  Uri,  and  Glaris,  and  tbfi  country  as 
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Isu'as  to  the  lake  of  ConstaDce :  the  Alemanni  and 
the  Franks  divided  the  nordiem,  or  Grennan  part 
of  Helvetia  between  them :  while  the  ancient  Ro- 
man province,  lying  on  the  south-west,  was  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Buroundians.  At  length 
the  Franks  reduced  the  Burgundians  to  subjection, 
obtained  the  Helvetic  territories  of  the  Alemanni, 
and  drove  the  Ostrogoths  over  the  Rhsetian  Alps, 
which  extend  eastward,  through  the  southern  part 
of  the  canton  of  the  Orisons.  Thus,  in  the  former 
part  of  the  sixth  century,  the  whole  of  the  country 
was  brought  under  the  power  of  the  Franks. 

VHien  the  Frankish  dominions  were  divided 
among  the  Merovingians,  the  Helvetic  provinces 
were  shared  between  two  sovereigns ;  but  Clotaire 
IL,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  re- 
united the  whole  empire.  Subsequently,  Charle- 
magne became  the  bene&ctor  of  this  interesting 
country,  by  introducing  into  it,  among  other  im* 
provements,  popular  education,  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine.  Under  his  feeble  successors,  the  great 
fiunilies  became  more  and  more  independent  of  the 
monarchs ;  and  new  and  changing  kingdoms  arose, 
which  extended  over  more  or  less  of  the  modem 
Switzerland. 

The  kingdom  of  Provence,  or  Aries,  was  founded 
by  Boso,  in  879,  in  the  territory  between  the  Jura 
mountains  and  the  Rhone;  and  when  subse- 
quently enlarged,  it  became  the  kingdom  of  Bur- 
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GUNDY  Ci8-JuRANA.  lo  886^  Rudolph,  Dttke  of 
flliaetia,  dbtahied  possession  of  the  country  hfmg 
between  the  Jura»  the  rirer  Reossy  and  the  P«iBme 
Alps, — the  chain  reaching  east»  from  the  Col  de 
Bon  Homme,  and  Mont  Blanc,  to  Monte  Rosa. 
This  new  kingdom  is  known  by  the  name  of  Upper 
Burgundy,  or  Buroundt  Trans-Jurana  ;  indud* 
ing,  besides  the  more  nordiem  tracts,  Geneva,  part 
of  SaToy^  and  the  Valus.  About  980,  Rudolph  IL 
united  both  these  Burgundian  kingdoms  into  one^ 
calling  himself  king  of  Ables  and  BuRGUinnr. 

On  the  death  of  Rudolph  III^  the  last  of  these 
kings,  Alemannic  and  Burgundian  Switzerland  were 
again  united  with  the  Germanic  Empire.  Una 
event  occurred  in  the  imperial  reign  of  Conrad  IL 
His  grandson,  Henry  IV.,  conferred  the  Alemannic 
part  of  the  country  on  the  house  of  ZteaiNGEN ; 
and  dius  was  laid  the  foundation  of  a  line  of  five 
successive  princes,  under  whose  increasingly  power- 
ful sway  Switzerland  greatly  flourished.  Bereb* 
thold,  the  last  duke,  died  in  1218^  and  his  posses* 
sions  reverted  to  the  empire. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  the  dynasty  of  Zib- 
ringen  expired,  was  bom  Rudolph,  founder  of  the 
towering  house  of  Hapsburg,  or  the  imperial 
dynasty  of  Austria;  whose  original  paternal  domains 
were  situated  in  the  canton  of  Bern.  Rudolph,  as 
emperor,  professed  much  attadunent  to  Ae  Helve- 
tic people ;  and  he  appears,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
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eareer»  to  have  been  popular  in  this  country,  where 
his  house  was  ahready  so  influential;  and  where^ 
lireviously  to  his  being  elected  emperor,  he  had 
exerted  himself  to  protect  the  towns,  and  the  rural 
fli^tdetSy  against  the  oppression  of  the  other  nobles, 
and  of  the  maimuding  chiefik 

Albert,  the  son  of  Rudolph,  had  been  created 
Xhike  of  Austria  by  his  father,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  the  empire,  in  1298.  This  prince,  of  a  temper 
ambitious,  haughty^  obstinate,  and  tyrannical,  was 
not  content  that  the  people  of  the  three  Waldatadte^ 
or  ForiesP4amfu^  as  the  cantons  of  Uri,  Schwytz, 
and  Unterwalden,  were  called, — should,  as  before, 
IkM  their  privileges  as  dependencies  of  the  empire ; 
bat  endeavoured  to  ifoice  them  to  acknowledge 
themselves  his  subjects,  as  Duke  of  Austria,  and 
in  right  of  his  own  hereditary  posseasicms,  which 
were  separated  by  these  little  states.  These  can- 
tons, already  knowing  but  too  well  with  whom  they 
had  to  deal,  refused  thus  to  be  plaeed  in  a  new 
political  jKMsitaon.  Two  governors,  Gesbler  and 
Lanbenburo,  men  of  kindred  spirit  with  their 
master,  were  now  set  over  these  free-bom  children 
of  the  Alps,  with  a  view  to  intimidate  them 
into  submission,  and  to  induce  them  to  bind  them* 
selves  in  allegiance  4o  Albert,  by  an  oath.  To 
crush  their  spirit,  howevei^  was  impracticable ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  emperor's  representatives 
conducted .  themselves,  was  ill  calculated  to  con- 
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ciliate  a  people,  m  whose  breasts  the  Kindled  fire 
of  liberty  was  hnpatient  of  its  itDpriBonmeiit;'  and 
which  only  required  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
burst  into  an  open  flame. 

The  taxation  of  the  country  hod  been  galSngly 
increased;  the  slightest  oflfences  were  rigorously 
punished ;  and  the  imperial  officers  seemed  intent 
on  wantonly  provoking  the  people  to  acts  of  in- 
BubonUnation,  that  they  might  have  an  excuse  for 
severity.  A  new  house  eould  scarcely  be  built,  in 
these  mountain-fastnesses,  without  craving 'pentais- 
sion  of  the  Austrian  authorilies.  Gessler  set  up  a 
hat  on  a  pole ;  and  none  were  allowed  to  pass  the 
spot  without  bowing,  uncovered,  to  this  symbol  of 
the  Austrian  dominion;  and  little  more  than  the 
gov^nor's  fiat  was  required,  to  shut  up  any  intfivi- 
dual  in  some  distant  dungeon.  Gessler  insultingly 
called  his  strong  castle  in  Uri,  where  he  ruled, — 
the  *  isurb  of  Uru* 

The  oppressed  and  insulted  foresters  were  some- 
times treated  in  the  most  barbarous  manner.  Of 
this,  one  instance  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  fiither 
of  a  young  man,  whose  name  was  Arnold  of  the 
Melchtbal,  in  Unterwalden ;  where  Landenberg 
was  governor.  Arnold  had,  with  some  violenoe, 
retaliated  an  insult  oflbred  him  by  the  agent  of  Lain 
denberg,  and  was  sentenced  to  have  his  eyes  put 
out !  which  inhuman  punishment  was  inflicted  on 
his  aged  father,  in  revenge  for  his  having  allowed 
his  son  to  escape  to  the  mountains ! 
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Xhe  meu  of  Schwyt^  had  already,  long  ago, 
earned  tba  reputation  of  succeBsful  resistance  to 
the  encroachments  of  tyranny,  both  secular  and 
ecclesiastical;  and  on  hearing  of  the  aecesskni  of 
Albert,  they  had  hastened  to  strengthen  the  bond 
of  union  with  their  neighbours,  which  was  after- 
wards to  be  regularly  organised^ — preparatory  to 
the  introduction  of  a  new  aera  for  the  mountain- 
race, — that  of  their  emancipation  from  the  Austrian 
yoke.  The  time  was  arrived  for  the  spirit  of 
freedom  to  break  forth  in  the  persons  of  due 
Three  Swiss,  who  were  Walter  Furst^  of  Uri  ; 
Werner  STAUFfACHSR,  of  Schwytz  ;  and  the  in- 
jured Arnold  of  the  Mrlchthal,  in  Unter* 
WALDEN.  These  wei^  the  first  to  form  the  confer 
deracy  which  ultimately  issued  in  breaking  the  rod 
of  the  oppressor.  > 

^rbe  plan  was  no  sooner  communicated  to  others 
than  it  was  hailed  with  joy.  The  three  heroes, 
each  taking  ten  friends  with  him,  met  by  night, 
in  November,  1307,  in  the  meadow  of  Grath,  near 
Brunnen,  on  the  lake  of  Lucerne.  Here^  llie 
whole  company)  claspiqg  each  others'  hands,  vowed 
to  be  mutually  fiEdthfiil  unto  death;  to  undertake 
nothing  but  in  common;  to  defend  their  ancient 
privU^es  to  the  last;  to  do  no  wrong  to  the  Ger- 
nian  emperor,  as  head  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg ; 
nor  to  inflict  any  personal  injury  on  ins  lepresen* 
tativea*    Then,  at  the  moment  when  the  d«wn  of 
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the  morning  began  to  gild  llie  stimmitB  of  ttfose 
Alpine  masses  which  form  an  amphitheatre  around 
the  lake,  the  fliree  leaders,  advancing  into  the 
midst  of  the  assembly,  witli  uplifted  hands,  took 
a  solemn  oath  to  fi^t  manfully  for  that  liberty 
which  God  had  given,  naturally,  to  aUtnen;  and  t^ 
transmit  it,  as  a  sacred  boon,  to  tfaeir  posterity. 
The  other  confederates  imitated  their  examjde. 

These  patriots,  and  more  especially  the  three 
founders  of  the  league,  are  embalmed  and  hn^ 
mortalised,  in  the  minds  of  the  Swiss ;  as  may  be 
witnessed  in  the  pictures  which  are  oontimially  met 
with  in  Switzerland,  representing  them  as  lifting 
up  their  right  hands  solemnly  towards  heaven, 
and  swearing  that  their  country  shall  be  free. 

The  conduct  of  Gesskr  towards  William  Tcll9 
one  of  the  thirty-three,  andson-in-lawofForst,  sealed 
the  destinies  of  the  revolution.  It  was  observed  that 
Tell  failed  to  pay  the  servile  homage  that  was  de- 
manded to  the  hat,  at  Altorf  ;  and  he  was  immediacy 
arrested,  and  brought  before  Gessler,  who  hoped  to 
«xtort  from  him  information  respecting  the  ru- 
moured conspiracy.  Tell  maintained  a  determined 
silence;  and,  according  to  the  recdived  tniditioii» 
Gessler  had  the  wanton  inhumanity  to  compel  fain 
to  s^ot  at  an  apple  placed  on  the  head  of  his 
son,  on  pain  of  death  if  he  missed  his  aim.  Tdl 
succeeded  in  hitting  the  mark,  and  confessed  that, 
in  ease  he  had  shot  his  child,  a  second  arrow  whidi 
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lie  had  in  his  quiver  was  intended  for  Geaaler  him- 

Tlie  history  of  Tell^  in  general,  admits  of  no 
reasonahle  doubt;  even  though  the  incident  re- 
Uiliiig  to  the  apple  be  not  so  fully  authenticated. 
The  atteBipt,  however,  by  Freudenberger,  in  1760, 
to  throw  discredit  on  this  part  of  the  story  in  par- 
tdcular,  called  forth  the  loud  indignation  of  the 
Swiss ;  and  especially  of  the  government  of  Uri, 
who  caused  the  sceptical  pamphlet  to  be  publicly 
burnt. 

At  a)l  events,  the  Austrian  Vogt*  ordered  Tell 
to  prison  for  life;  and  with  the  view  of  seeing 
him  secured,  aecompanied  him  in  a  boat  on  the 
lake  to  Kusnacht  A  storm  arose,  and  Tell 
foTind  means  to  escape;  and  shortly  afterwards, 
galled  to  rev^age,  he  shot  Gessler,  with  an  arrow, 
as  he  was  passing  along  the  road.  This  event 
brought  afEeurs  to  a  crisb;  and  in  January,  1806, 
the  iriiabitants  of  the  three  cantons  succeeded, 
without  bloodshed,  in  deposing  the  Austrian  go- 
vernors, and  in  destroying  the  castles  which  had 
been  erected  to  overawe  the  country.  Tell  is  re- 
garded as  the  great  Helvetian  patriot ;  his  memory 
is  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  Swiss ;  and  imagina- 
tion is  laid  undo*  an  embargo  to  depict  the  appari- 
tion of  the  favourite  hero  as  practising  the  cross- 
bow, at  Altorf  his  birth-place,  near  the  lake ;  while 
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the  vintry  moon  ia  ahedding  her  higfaefit  Tay'<cm 
the  Alpine  snows. 

Intestine  coficunotions  prey^ated  Austria  from 
offering  any  effectual  resistance  to  this  revolution 
till  the  year  1315,  when  the  wrathful  Duke  Leopold 
appeared  in  Switzerland  with  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  and  attempted  to  force  his^  ws^.  t» 
the  town  of  Schwytz,  through  the  narrow  pass  cf 
Morgarten.  Fourteen  hundred  Swiss,  the  flower 
of  the  youth  of  the  Waldstadte,  after  spending  a 
whole  day  in  the  streets  in  prayer,  and  in  cluuMing 
solemn  hymns,  cast  themselves,  like  the  Spartiuv 
at  Thermopylae,  into  the  defile ;  and  hurled  down 
upon  the  Austrians  fragments  of  rocks,  and  txfxritB 
of  trees :  they  afterwards  charged  the  enemy^  and 
threw  them  into  entire  confusion,  there  being  no 
room  for  so  large  an  army  to  act  The  AustEians 
were  glad  to  make  terms  with  a  people  who  were  ao 
strongly  fortified  by  the  nature  of  their  situa&^n; 
£^d  so  resolved  to  defend  their  rights  against  the 
encFoadiments  of  tyranny. 

In  the  same  year,  the  newly-formed  alliance  of 
the  three  cantons  was  confirmed;  and  from  this 
period  the  Confederacy  of  Switzerland  dates  its 
rise ;  the  country  having  derived  its  name  from  the 
canton  of  Schwytz,  or  Schweitz,  one  of  the  three 
which  were  first  imited:  Lucerne  was  added,  in 
1332 ;  and  by  the  middle  of  the  same  centuiy, 
after  considerable  struggles  with  the  feudal  lords. 


aoodtbe  AustriaxiB,  the  cstttons  of  ZQri^b,  Qlariii, 
Zug,  and  Bern,  had  acceded  to  the  league;  but 
WMie  o(  the  reittaiiiing  states  joined  it  tiU  the 
fltxteenth  ceiituiy« 

In  1366,  Leopold  IL,  Duke  of  Austria,  attempted 
in  vain  to  crush  the  now  consolidated  Swiss  Cbn« 
Ifederacy;  and  the  batde  of  Sempaeh  was  fought 
lietween  fourteen  hundred  of  the  mountaineers, 
and  four  or  fire  thousand  of  their  oppressors,  sQl 
chosen  tden,  comprising  six  hundred  of  the  feudal 
nobles   and  gentry,   cased  from  head  to  foot  in 
brilKant   armour.      It  was   in    this    battle    tiiat 
Winkehried,  the  Decius  of  the  Swiss,  exclaiming 
to  his  companions.   Take  care  of  my  wife  and 
cfdldren — /  will  open  a  passage  for  you^  rushed 
on  the  lances  of  the  enemy,  and  enabled  his  coun- 
tipymen  to  pass  on  to  -rictory,  over  his  body.     This 
battle  decided  Ae  fate  of  the  Confederacy,  and 
plaeed  it  beyond  the  reach  of  danger.     If  war 
could  fever  admit   of  bdng  regarded  with  com- 
placency, it  would  be  in  the  struggles  of  the  Swiss 
for  liberty,  against  the  tyranny  of  Austria,  and  of 
the  feudal  lords. 

Early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  community 
of  Appenzell  had  so  far  achieved  its  freedom,  as  to 
engage  in  an  alliance  with  the  Confederacy.  The 
Gtisons,  a  people  inhabiting  the  ancient  Rhaetia 
'Superior^  commenced  asserting  their  independence, 
in  1424)  by  forming  the  Grey  League :  soon  after, 
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folbwed  the  League  qf  the  Ten  Juriedktmm ; 
while  ttie  League  of  GmTe  House^  which  had  been 
projected  thirty  years  before,  was  renewed  mad 
confirmed.  These  small  republics  were  added  ta 
the  GonfieKieraey  in  1788^  under  the  name  ef  the 
Canton  of  the  Grisons. 

Some  districts  purchased  their  independence 
with  money  paid  to  their  feudal  barons.  TiM  was 
the  case  wiA  the  little  community  of  Grersaa, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Rigi,  and  containing 
only  eighteen  square  miles  of  territory.  Gersan 
thus  became  an  independent  state :  it  is  now  onited 
with  the  canton  of  Schwytz. 

Though  the  Confederacy  had  not  as  yet  reached 
its  masimum  of  consoUdation  and  extent,  and  its 
politics  were  still  connected  with  those  of  the  Em- 
pire, the  present  period  comprised  some  of  its 
brightest  days ;  as  it  enjoyed  a  happy  eremptton 
from  those  dvil  discords  which  afterwards  origi- 
nated in  that  avarice  and  ambition  which  preferred 
the  private  interests  of  particulai'  cantons,  to  the 
general  welfare  of  die  whole. 

Thus  arose  the  tear  of  Zurich^  between  that 
canton,  and  those  of  Schwytz  aiid  Claris,  respect- 
ing the  estates  of  the  Count  of  Tockenburg,  who 
died  in  1432.  Uri,  Unterwalden,  Lucerne,  Beniy 
and  Zug,  afterwards  united  with  Schwytz  and 
Claris ;  and,  in  1440,  Zurich  was  compelled  to 
submit  to  terms,  and  to  make  peace. 
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The  quarrel  however,  was  acxm  renewed,  en  the 
part  of  Ziirich,  and  tiie  bargfaers  assniaed  the 
red  etamf  so  hateful  to  the  Swiss,  as  the  badge  of 
Aastsia;  with  whidi  power  Zurich  had  now  formed 
a  secret  alliance*  The  inhabitants  of  this  state 
at  length  openly  assisted  the  Emperor  Frederick 
in  his  endeavour  to  obtain  possession  of  the  Argan ; 
and  Bern,  with  its  aUy  Soleure,  united  with  itie 
CQD&derates  agabst  the  futhless  canton.  Civil 
war  raged,  and  eaeeutions  and  assassinations  oc** 
curred  among  the  Zurichers  themselves,  from  their 
own  internal  dissensioBs. 

The  Austrians  procured  troops  from  Frsnoe, 
^ieh  were  commanded  by  the  Dauphin,  afterwards 
Louis  XI* ;  and,  in  1444,  was  fought  the  memo* 
rable  battle  of  St  Jacob,  near  Basle,  in  which  six^ 
teen  hundred  Swiss  witibstood  an  army  of  several 
thousand  French,  and  all  peridied,  excepting  tsn, 
after  having  laid  in  the  dust  multitudes  of  their 
enemies.  The  war  of  Zurich,  which  lasted  thu'teen 
years,  ended  in  the  re-union  of  this  canton  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  first  alliance  of  the  Swiss  with  France^  took 
place  in  1453;  and  in  1467,  it  was  renewed,  by 
Louis  XI.  who  was  anxious  to  employ  the  Hel* 
velian  arms  against  his  pow^ul  enemies  of  the 
house  of  Bni^undy.  The  aggressions,  and  the 
injustice^  which  the  Swiss  had  experienced  from 
the  governor  whom  Charles  the  Bold  had  placed 
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over  his  territories  adjacent  to  Bern  and  Soleuie, 
enabled  the  artful  monarch  of  France  to  draw  into 
a  war  with  Burgundy,  a  people,  whose  conduct  at 
Basle,  of  which  he  had  been  the  eye  witness,  had 
inspired  him  with  the  highest  sentiment  of  their 
military  prowess.  The  duke,  who  had  hitherto 
been  deemed  invincible,  was  completely  routed  at 
Granson,  and  the  enormous  treasure  of  his  camp 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Swiss.  They  also  de- 
feated the  Burgundians  at  Morat ;  and  again  at 
Nancy,  where  Charles  lost  his  life,  in  1477. 

The  alliance  with  France,  and  the  war  of  Bur- 
gundy, formed  a  new  aera  in  the  history  of  the 
Swiss.  Their  friendship  was  now  courted  by 
neighbouring  states,  and  they  had  established  a 
high  military  reputation;  but  their  French  con- 
nexion, and  their  increasing  love  of  war  aod 
plunder,  made  lamentable  inroads  on  the  morals  of 
the  coimtry,  and  greatly  lowered  the  tone  of  cha- 
racter that  once  distinguished  it  Nicolas  de  Flue 
appears,  about  this  period,  to  have  patriotically 
allayed  some  jealousies  that  had  arisen  between 
the  rural,  and  the  city  cantons ;  and  Friburg  and 
Soleure  were  now  admitted  into  the  G)nfederacy. 
This  occurred  in  1481. 

Next  arose  the  Suabian  war,  occasioned  by  the 
Swiss  refusing  to  join  the  Suabian  League^  a  com* 
bination  of  the  cities  of  Upper  Germany,  under 
Maximilian,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  protecting 
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the  Gennanic  emppe.  The  cantons  had  no  confi- 
dence in  Germany,  on  account  of  Austria;  espe- 
dally  as  an  attempt  was  at  the  same  time  made  to 
renew  the  jurisdiction  of  the  imperial  tribunals  in 
Switzerland.  The  Swiss  gained  many  victories 
over  the  Germans,  and  the  war  ended  in  the  peace 
of  Basle,  in  1499.  The  empire  now  relinquished 
sdl  attempt  to  claim  jurisdiction  in  the  territories 
of  the  Confederacy,  In  1501,  Basle  and  Schaff- 
hausen  became  cantons.     Appenzell  was  added  ip 

i5ia 

The  Swiss  were,  in  1512,  involved  in  the  Mila- 
nese war,  against  France;  which  originated  in 
consequence  of  Louis  XII.  having  laid  claim  to 
the  l)uchy,  and  ended  in  his  defeat  at  Navarra; 
tn  the  invasion  of  France  by  the  Swiss  and  their 
allies;  and  the  subsequent  abandonment  of  the 
pretensions  of  Louis.  After  his  death,  however, 
Frands  I.  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  Duchy  of 
Milan,  but  granted  an  advantageous  peace  to  the 
Swiss,  ceding  to  them  the  possession  of  the  Italian 
bailliages  which  now  constitute  the  canton  of 
Tidno.  They  had  previously  conquered  the  Val- 
teline,  and  Chiavenna. 

During  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in 
Switzerland,  the  flames  of  civil  war  were  repeatedly 
kindled  between  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant 
cantons ;  and  Zuinglius,  the  Reformer,  himself  fell 
in  battle,  at  Cappell,  in  1531. 
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In  1536  the  Pays  de  Vaud  was  taken  -firam  the 
Count  of  Savoy,  and  annexed  to  Bern.  This  was 
an  important  accession  of  territory  to  the  Confe- 
deration* 

From  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Helvetie  Con- 
federation became  recognised  among  the  European 
states ;  and  subsequently  to  the  Milanese  ravolo^ 
tion»  the  Swiss  engaged  in  no  fereign  war  on  then 
own  account ;  and  remained  unmolested  by  lavap- 
sion,  for  nearly  three  centuries, — till  the  ^  stona 
that  wrecked  the  world,'  involved  them  in  all  the 
oalamities  that  powerful  and  lawless  enemies  could 
inflict  During  this  long  interval,  however,  the 
ancient  connexion  with  the  German  empire,  and 
with  Austria ;  the  situation  of  the  country,  between 
Italy,  Germany,  and  France ;  and  its  own  intes- 
tine civil  and  religious  discords, — continued  ooea- 
sionally  to  render  it  the  scene  of  bloodala»d  and 
desolation.  In  1620  a  disastrous  religious  war 
broke  out  in  the  country  of  the  Grisons,  and  die 
Protestants  of  the  ValteEne  were  massacred  with 
the  most  barbarous  atrocity. — At  the  peace  of 
Westphalia,  in  1648,  the  Swiss  cantons  wave 
formally  acknowledged  to  be  independent  of  the 
Oennanic  empir& 

On  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in 
1685,  Protestant  Switzerland  became  tiate  a^lum 
of  the  persecuted  French ;  and  the  disinterested 
and  Christian  hospitality  that  was  for  many  years 
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diipfaqred  by  tiieee  companadvely  poor  states,  is 
pamfiilly  contrasted  with  the  bloody  feuds  which 
too  often  oceurred  among  them  on  account  of  re«- 
ligion :  witness  the  civil  war  of  Tockenburgh,  which 
lasted  during  nine  years,  and  before  its  close  in 
171S,  presented  to  Europe  the  spectacle  of  nearly 
Id0,a00  Swiss,  Protestants  and  Catholics,  in 
ems ;  and  am^ed  in  mortal  combat  against  each 
odier !  Tbe  prevalence  of  oovetousness,  private 
ambition,  and  religious  discord;  and  the  want  of 
mutual  eonfidenoe  among  the  cantons,  togetJier 
with  the  progress  of  French  principles  and  morals, 
prepared  the  country  to  fall  a  prey  to  republican 
France. 

The  French  revolution,  like  an  earthquake  in 
the  heart  of  Europe,  agitated  all  the  neighbouring 
regions  with  the  shock*  After  doing  every  lAnng 
to  'foment  the  internal  dissensions  of  Switzerland, 
the  repuUicans  of  France  entered  the  country,  in 
1797 ;  and  after  considerable  bloodshed,  they  sue- 
eeeded  in  abolisfamg  the  ancient  confederadon, 
and  in  erecting  another  constitution,  under  the  name 
of  die  Helvetic  Republic;  which  was  modelled  ac*- 
cording  to  the  new  government  of  France,  and  sub* 
ject  to  its  councils.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
serrows  to  the  mod«n  Swiss,  and  the  cause  of  a 
series  of  bloody  conflicts  and  revolutions. 

The  ancient  spirit  of  freedom,  roused  to  resistance, 
--'prodnoed  dreadful    collisions  with  the   French 
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arms.  Tim  was  espedaUy  diie  case  with*  respect 
to  the  Bumll  cantons,  after  moet  of  the  others  had 
yielded.  Brunnen,  on  the  lake  of  Lucerne ;  in  tbe 
neighbourhood  of  which  village  the  three  Swiss  pa- 
triots had  formed  the  league  against  the  tyraimy  of 
Austria,  five  hundred  years  before^ — ^now  became  the 
seat  of  the  coimcils  of  these  three  original  Fofrest 
Cantons ;  and  here  they  concerted  measures  for  en- 
deavouring to  repel  the  cruel  aggressions  of  France. 
Morgarten,  where  the  first  great  victory  had  been 
adiieved  over  the  Austrian  power,  was  again  the 
scene  of  conflict;  and,  at  this  memorable  spot  the 
poor  Swiss,  under  the  command  of  their  general 
Aloys  Reding,  fi*equently  repulsed  their  unprin- 
ctpled  invaders.  The  French,  finding  that  it  was 
not  easy  to  crush  liberty  in  the  home  where  it  had 
been  bom,  and  had  waxen  strong  for  centuries, 
sought  to  allure  their  victims  by  solemnly  pro- 
mising to  respect  their  ancient  independence ;  but 
the  Swiss  were  no  sooner  thrown  off  their  guard 
by  these  syren  vows,  than  ihea  fedthless  enemies 
rushed  upon  diem  unarmed,  with  an  overpoweriE^ 
force ;  and  compelled  them  on  pain  of  death  to 
swear  submission  to  the  new  Helvetic  Consti- 
tution. 

Unterwalden  was  the  last  canton  to  yield  to 
the  French ;  and  when  it  was  summoned  to  g^  in 
its  adherence  to  the  revolution,  all  the  men  of  tbe 
Lower  Valley,  fifteen  hundred  only  in  number,  re* 
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solyed  to  sacrifice  themflelvee  in  the  hopeless  at^ 
teitipt  to  save  their  counixy;  and  flew  to  arras. 
They  renioTed  their  wives,  childreii^  and  cattle, 
into  the  highest  chalets  on  the  mountains,  and  then 
descended  to  meet  die  foe. 

The  French  had  embarked  on  the  lake;  and 
these  beauteous  and  enchanting  regions, — where 
sublime  mountains,  crested  with  their  pine  forests, 
and  skirted  with  verdure,  had  been  reflected,  in 
tranquillity,  from  the  placid  bos(Hn  of  the  waters 
for  ages,  smoe  the  Austrian  had  ceased  to  oppress 
the  Walsfadte ; — these  shores  that  had  echoed  only 
to  the  voice  of  the  storm,  to  the  Alp  horn,  or  to 
the  chanted  legend  of  the  anci«[it  freedom, — now 
reverberated  with  the  murderous  thunders  of  war. 
A  dread&d  conflict  ensued  between  the  inhabitants 
of  the  valley  and  the  invaders;  but  the  French 
were  vigorously  repelled  from  the  border  iA  the 
lake ;  two  of  their  vessels  were  destroyed,  and  &ve 
hundred  of  their  troops  perished. 

That  the  poor  inhabitants  of  these  once  happy 
valleys,  however,  should  long  resist  the  French 
arms,  was  impossible.  In  the  final  conflict,  the 
men  of  Unterwalden  were  at  length  overwhelmed 
by  two  bodies  of  troops,  which  poured  down  upon 
them  from  the  opposite  mountains,  and  aeted  in 
concert  with  another  armament  on  the  lake.  In 
Ihis  laat  crisis  of  their  oountry^s  &te,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  valley  appear  to  have  fought  almost  en  masse ; 
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and  many  of  the  youth,  and«ven  of  liiewoinen,  joined 
the  ranks^  and  feU  in  Aie  field ;  where  was  mmgied 
together  the  blood  of  fiitihers  and  motfaen,  has* 
bands  and  wnres,  sons  and  danghters  !  Wfa^i  ibt 
sanguinary  conflict  was  nearly  over,  two  hundred 
men  arrived  from  the  canton  of  Schwytz,  everyone 
of  whom  perished,  afiber  having  fought  with  despe^ 
ration  against  the  FVench  I 

An  indiscriminate  massacre  took  place  on  tiua 
melancholy  day ;  and,  the  next  night,  the  remorse- 
less enemy  fired  the  town  of  Stantz,  the  capital  of 
Unterwalden.  The  neighbouring  villages  riiaied 
the  same  fate ;  and  this  lovely  and  smiling  valley, 
so  celebrated  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  was  con- 
verted into  one  universal  scene  of  plunder,  rajnnsi 
flames,  and  carnage  !  Such  are  the  calamities  and 
horrors  which  the  heart  of  man  will  allow  tnra  to 
inflict  on  his  defenceless  fellow  man  I  Such  a 
fiend  may  man  become  ! 

Bonaparte,  the  arbiter  of  the  politics  of  nations, 
at  length  gave  a  constitution  to  the  Swiss,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Jet  of  MediaHon  ;  whidi  was 
ultimately  conformed  to  the  wishes  of  the  people; 
and  proved  conducive  to  their  posterity.  Swit* 
zerland  now  consisted  of  nineteen  cantons,  of  which 
the  equality  of  the  citizens  formed  the  basis;  while 
each  canton  was  more  or  less  democratic  or  aris- 
tocratic, according  to  circumstances. 

The  triumph  of  the  allied  armies,  in  1814,  Ube* 
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vttted.  SwrttzerlaiicI  from  the  inAueace  of  the  great 
BMHiem  conqueror;  but  the  change  which  thus 
ocGorred  in  her  destinies  nearly  produced  a  civil 
war ;  as  the  cantons  were  not  agreed  in  opinion 
with,  respect  to  the  constitution  that  should  be 
adopted  for  the  country*  The  Congress  of  Vienna} 
however,  saved  it  from  the  miseries  of  new  re* 
volutions ;  and  in  fixing  the  boundaries  of 
the  countries  of  Europe,  they  legiriated  also  for 
Switzerland;  restored  h^  independence;  added 
three  additional  cantons ;  and  secured  to  her  die 
constitution  she  at  present  possesses. 

The  Swiss  Oonfederaey  now  consists  of  twenty- 
two  cantons.*  Each  of  these  separate  republics 
has  its  own  laws ;  and  the  government  is  adminis- 
tered by  die  Landesgemeinde,  the  general  assembly 
of  the  citiKens,  or  the  Great  Council,  which  pos- 
sesses the  legislative  power ;  and  the  Landrath» 
or  Little  Council,  which  holds  the  executive. 
Neuchatel,  however,  as  belonging  to  Pruseaa,  has 
a  monarchical  government,  with  estates. '  The  can- 
tons form,  together,  a  general  community,  the 
aflbira  of  whidh  are  managed  by  the  Diet,  which  is 
composed  of  representatives  from  the  cantons,  who 
assemble  in  rotation,  at  Ziirich,  Bern,  and  Lucerne^ 
in  July,  every  two  years ;  or  more  frequently,  if 
necessary,  on  the  requisition  of  five  delegates. 

*  The  canton  of  Basle,  however,  has  recently,  as  above  stated, 
been  divided  into  two,  by  the  Diet,  for  the  sake  of  peace. 
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The  Diet  regulates  the  eztenid  reladms  of  thd 
Confederacy;  or  declares  war,  makes  peace, 
concludes  commercial  treaties  with  foreign 
It  also  has  the  disposal  of  the  fedend  army  for  tiMi 
general  defence,  and  for  the  security  of  internal  tnui- 
quillity.  To  this  force,  each  canton  furnishes  its 
proportion ;  at  the  rate  of  two  men  out  of  eyery 
hundred  that  are  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Tlie 
canton  in  which  the  Diet  is  held  is,  for  the  time 
being,  called  the  VororU  or  directing  canton;  and 
the  Schtdthei88i  or  governor  of  this  state,  is 
then  termed  the  Landamann  of  Switzerland 
The  general  government,  though  a  legislative, 
can  scarcely  be  called  a  deliberative  assembly, 
as  it  is  considered  proper  for  the  members  to  vote 
according  to  the  instructions  of  their  respective 
local  legislatures.  There  were,  in  the  Diet  of 
1834,  fifty-one  members  from  the  various  cantons. 

The  leading  politicians  of  the  country  are  con- 
sidered as,  at  present,  divided  into  three  parties. 
One  consists  of  those  who  are  averse  to  all  inno- 
vation, and  these  are  termed  aristocrats;  among 
whom  are  the  members  of  the  Diet,  sent  from  Uri, 
Unterwalden,  and  Schwytz.  The  radical  party 
form  another  division;  maintaining  the  principle  of 
proportional  representation,  according  to  nimibers, 
and  anxious  for  the  greater  concentration  of  the 
government;  this  party  consists  of  the  members 
for  Bern,  Lucerne,  Basle-Country,  Appenzell  Ex- 
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Uniot^  and  Himgaii.  The  middle  |>arty  incline 
tMve.otkss  to  theodier  two;  but  agree  among 
tbeDwelves,-  in  advocating  cantonal  independence ; 
Md  it  would  seem  that  lius  division  is  more  nu* 
nwroua  than  either  of  the  others. 
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LETTER  XL 

Fall  of  the  Rossberg-^Lake  of  tbe  Foar  Cantons — Alpnach— 
Valley  of  Samen— Saxeln— St.  Nicholas  de  Fliie— Alpine  Thin- 
der-storm— Lake  of  Lungern — Village  of  Lungern — Swiss  Cot. 
tages— The  BrUnig  Alp— Vale  of  Oberhasli— Lake  of  Brientt 
— Tracht— The  Giessbach  — .  Interlachen  —  Grindelwald— The 
Glaciers — Aralanches. 

My  dear  Friend: — According  to  the  plan  lud 
down  for  us  by  our  friend  at  Basle^  we  were  to 
proceed  from  Lucerne,  across  the  lake,  to  Weggis; 
and  thence  over  the  Rigi  to  Goldau;  next, — to 
Brunnen,  and  Altorf :  then  to  Hospital,  and  the 
Furka, — a  ridge  of  the  St  Gotbard, — and  celebrated 
as  the  seat  of  the  glacier,  which  is  the  icy  cradle 
of  the  Rhone ; — also  as  a  great  storehouse  of  mine- 
ralogy; no  other  region  of  the  Alps  being  said  to 
present  so  great  a  variety  of  beautiful  spedmens, 
as  the  valleys  of  this  mountain.     Our  prescribed 
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route  next  proposed  to  lead  us  over  the  Furka, 
to  Meyringen ;  and  thence  to  Grindelwald 

Goldau  is  a  point  of  attraction,  in  consequence 
of  the  immense  Alpine  ruins  which  are  there  to 
be  seen,  scattered  over  a  vast  tract  of  country. 
The  £Bdl  of  the  Rossberg  mountain  took  place  here^ 
in  the  month  of  September,  1806 ;  and  buried  five 
or  six  villages,  containing  four  or  five  himdred  in- 
habitants. After  a  very  hard  winter,  a  great  quan- 
tity of  rain  had  fallen,  at  different  times,  in  the 
summer.  During  the  day  on  which  the  calamity 
occurred,  hollow  soimds  were  heard,  as  if  proceed- 
ing from  the  bowels  of  the  mountain;  and  the 
&11  of  large  fragments  of  it,  seemed  ominous  of 
some  catastrophe  near  at  hand :  but  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district  appear  not  to  have  been  sufficiently 
^ve  to  the  impending  danger. 

In  the  evening,  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain 
was  seen  to  sink  down ;  pine  forests  bowed  their 
ranks ;  wonted  water*courses  were  suddenly  dried 
up;  and  new  fissures  yawned:— the  birds  flew 
screaming  away ;  and  houses  were  torn  down  from 
the  mountain-side  to  the  frightful  depth  of  a  thou- 
sand or  fifteen  hundred  feet  A  party  had,  a 
short  time  before,  separated  on  the  Rigi :  those  who 
romained  on  that  mountain  had  seen  their  com- 
panions  enter  the  village  of  Goldau,  and  intended 
shortly  to  join  them  there — but  the  friends  had 

o2 
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parated  to  meet  no  more !  Of  Goldau  nothiog  was 
left  but  the  church-bell,  which  was  found  a  nule  off. 
It  was  almost  a  miracle  that  any  individuals  should 
have  been  saved  from  this  chaos  of  ruin ;  but  six* 
teen  or  seventeen  persons  were  dug  out  from  the 
edges  of  the  wreck. 

Five  miles  from  the  immediate  seat  of  the  mis- 
chief, immense  masses  of  earth  and  rock  were  turn** 
bled  into  the  lake  of  Lowertz,  the  end  of  which  was 
completely  choked  up ;  and  its  waters  leaped  furi- 
ously over  the  island  of  Schwanau,  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  it,  to  a  h^ht  of  seventy  feet,  and  swept 
away  the  houses,  with  their  inhabitants,  frt>m  the 
opposite  shore;  carrying  a  chapel  which  stood  there, 
built  of  wood,  to  the  distance  of  a  mile.  Enormous 
rocks,  the  monuments  of  this  terrible  convulsion, 
were  left  strewed  over  a  surface  of  eight  or  nine 
square  miles,  to  tell  of  the  desolation,  and  to  warn 
the  succeeding  inhabitants  to  watch  continually  for 
the  first  premonitions  of  another  ruin;  for  this 
catastrophe  was  preceded,  for  a  day  or  two,  by  noises 
and  agitations  of  the  earth.* 

*  This  w«8  but  one  instance  of  the  convulsiont  of  nature,  in 
these  sublime  and  terrific  regfions.  In  1618,  a  still  more  deatrue^ 
tire  mountaia-fall  orerwhelmed  the  floarisbing  town  of  Pltirs, 
situated  among  the  Italian  Alps,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Conto.  It 
occurred  after  heavy  rains,  aud  was  preceded  by  sereral  unheeded 
warnings,— Bueb  as  the  fall  of  large  fragments  of  rock  fraoi  th^ 
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Finding  that  the  plan  marked  out  for  us  would 
involve  a  too  rapid  succesrion  of  fiitiguing  journeys 
for  the  strength  of  some  of  our  party,  we  deter- 
mined on  another  route;  and  took  a  hoat  from 
Lucerne  to  Alpnach,  in  the  canton  of  Unterwalden; 
a  village  situated  at  the  south-western  point  of  the 
beautiful  lake  of  the  Waldstadte.  From  the  water, 
the  appearance  of  Lucerne,  with  its  nmnerous 
towers, — ^lying  between  the  masses  of  the  Hiatus, 
and  of  the  Rigi,  is  exquisitely  picturesque ;  and,  as 
you  advance,  the  changing  scene  presents  numerous 
magnificent  points  of  view.  The  Pilatus  towers 
nearly  six   thousand   feet  immediately  above  the 

ttoantain,  in  which  chasms  appeared,  as  though  it  were  cleft  in 
twain ;  the  cattle  ran  ahout  in  wild  dismay ;  and  immense  quan> 
tities  of  grarel  poured  into  the  Tslley  from  the  mountain-side.  At 
mfdoight,  a  sh4>ck  was  felt  in  the  neigfabonrbood  like  an  earth- 
qndce ;  and  a  noise  was  heard  like  distant  thunder.  Silence  fol- 
lowed*—and  in  the  mohiing  the  atmosphere  wss  clouded  with 
dust; — the  river  Msira  had  disappeared ;  and  the  town  of  Plurs 
was  sought  for  in  vain ! — ^it  lay  buried  sixty  feet  deep  below  the 
Mien  Alp,  and  almoat  the  whole  of  the  population,  amounting  to 
two  thoQMnd  five  hundred  souls  had  perished ! 

The  ease  of  one  frmily  was  exceedingly  remarkable,  and  affecting. 
They  f«U  on  the  top  of  a  chaos  that  was  in  some  plsces  a  hundred 
feet  deep.  Franoeaca,  the  maid  servant,  who,  with  the  daughter, 
Marianne,  waa  afterwards  rescued  from  the  ruins,  affirmed  that 
she  found  heraelf  suddenly  whirled  round,  in  total  darkness ;  and 
carried  away,  with  the  house,  which  was  of  wood.  When  the  mo- 
tion ceased, — ^injured  as  she  was,  she  retained  her  senses,  and 
lizard  the  moaninga-  of  the  child  Marianne ;  who,  in  reply  to  her 
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lake,  which  is  Burrounded  by  this  mountahi,  the 
Ri^  the  Dietsehen,  the  Honberg,  the  Looer* 
berg,  die  Burghenstock,  the  Axenberg,  and  Ae 
Stanzerhorn :  this  last  mountain  presents  itself  at 
the  end  of  one  of  the  gulfs  of  the  lake  with  a 
grand  effect 

When  the  stormy  wind,  from  the  mountain  gorges, 
sweeps  over  this  ample  expanse,  and  agitates  it 
into  tempest,  the  navigation  of  some  of  the  gulb 
becomes  dangerous ;  as  in  many  places  the  rocks 
rise  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  lake.  Thelitde 
ehapels  that  are  seen  on  the  crags  and  on  the  shore, 

etU,  said  that  she  wi|s  held  down  on  her  back,  and  that  abe  oonld 
see  a  glimmer  of  light.  She  asked — whether  some  ooe  would  not 
come  and  take  them  out  1  Fraocesca  replied,  '  No,  it  is  the  day 
of  judgment !'  The  entombed  prisoners  then  prayed  together ;  and 
the  striking  of  the  clock  of  Hunenberg  cooTinced  Francaaca  tliat 
all  was  not  ended  in  the  world ,*~bat  that  aomething  stiU  maaiaad 
in  existence,  undestrojed  by  the  convulsion. 

The  master  of  the  family,  who  was  not  at  home  at  the  time  of 
the  disaster,  had  wandered  about  in  vain  in  a  state  borderiag  oa 
distraction,  seeking  for  the  ruins  of  his  home,  amid  a  scene  wbere 
every  familiar  object  was  obliterated  from  his  view.  He  at  length 
saw  a  human  foot  projecting  from  the  frightful  mass  of  earth  and 
ruins ; — on  searching,  he  found  his  wife,  with  the  child  Marianne 
in  her  arms !  The  mother  waa  dead, — ^but  the  child,  haTing  a  biokea 
thigh,  was  saved.  Franoesea  was  taken  out  of  the  earth  apeeeb- 
leas ;  and  remained  for  some  time  blind.  She  recovered  her  aigbi, 
but  continued  always  subject  to  convulsive  paroxjrsma. — Vide 
Coldau  und  Seine  Gegend  ;  wie  ne  war,  und  loai  tie  geworden  ;  m 
Zeichnungen,  und  BetchreUtungen.    Zurich  1807. 
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and  one  which  we  passed  on  a  small  isknd,  add  to 
the  Taried  associations  of  the  scene ;  which  cannot 
finl  to  surest  to  the  traveller  the  most  powerful 
images  relative  to  the  independence  of  the  moun- 
tain-bom Swiss ;  of  whose  oppression  and  emanci- 
pation,  these  waters  have  been  the  silent  witness : 
while  the  continued  emblems  of  Romanism,  ob- 
truding themselves  on  the  attention,  among  all 
nature's  sublimities  and  beauties,  endlessly  recall 
the  miffhty  sway  of  an  apostasy,  which  seems  in-> 
Tested  wiL  sort  of  onJpres^nce. 

After  leavings  on  the  left,  Stanzstadt,  a  village 
finely  situated  on  the  border  of  the  lake^  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  extremity  of  a  gloomy  bay,  and  ar- 
rived at  Alpnaeh,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pilatus ;  having 
been  about  two  hours  and  a  half  in  the  boat  This 
place  is  remarkable  for  the  Slide  which  was  con* 
fltructed  here  by  Rupp,  in  1812,  for  the  purpose  of 
letting  down  the  pines  from  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain. A  kind  of  trough,  of  the  enormous  length  of 
about  eight  miles,  was  formed  of  trees ;  its  termi- 
nation being  close  to  the  lake.  It  is  said  that 
under  favourable  circumstances,  that  is  in  wet  wea- 
ther, trees  have  thus  been  made  to  plunge  into 
the  lake  in  less  than  iSve  minutes.  These  trees  are 
formed  into  rafts,  on  the  lake ;  and  are  then  floated 
down  the  Reuss  into  the  Rhine. 

At  Alpnacfa,  we  found  the  landlord  a  very  polite 
and  pleasant  old  gentleman,  who  spoke  only  Geiv 
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man ;  this  being  the  first '  time  we  htbd  been  at  an 
inn  where  there  was  no  one  who  spoke  French.  It 
would  seem  that,  in  thb  part  of  Switserland,  tfie 
knowledge  of  French  is  still  an  accomplishment 
It  appeared  that  the  daughter  of  onr  host  had 
rended  in  the  canton  of  Neuchatel  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  it;  but  was  absent  from  home.  Hie 
traveller's  book  was  full  of  humorous  eulogies  of 
the  host)  his  inn,  and  his  daughter ;  and  we  found 
the  description  of  him  so  just^  that  we  were  happy 
to  add  our  meed  of  praise. 

It  is  not  always  easy,  when  travelling  in  these 
parts,  to  get  such  A  supply  of  food  as  is  suitable  for 
those  who,  like  some  of  our  party,  had  sufiered  from 
fatigue  and  indisposition.  The  bread  has  always 
more  or  less  of  acidity,  perhaps  from  its  not  being 
made  from  yeast;  and  the  mode  of  cooking  liie 
meat  at  the  inns  is  so  artifieial;  there  is  fre- 
quently such  a  variety  of  heterogeneous  messes, 
cold  and  hot,  put  on  the  table ;  and  the  wine  is 
generally  so  tart, — ^that  a  delicate  stomach  finds 
it  difficult  to  take  a  sufficiency  of  food,  without 
producing  disorder.  We  obtained  here,  however, 
a  tolerable  repast;  during  which  our  civil  host 
brought  us  some  cheese,  which  he  told  us  was  fifty 
years  old.  It  was  in  small  pieces,  and  looked 
exactly  like  chips  of  deal,  having  scarcely  more 
taste,  and  being  nearly  as  hard.  But  it  was 
gratifying  here,  to  recognise  a  relic  of  the  andent 
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cuitov^  of  the  Swiss.  Remarkable  events  in  fomi- 
Jiesy^T-e^ch  as  births»  marriages,  and  sometime^ 
dealbsy^-^were  formerly  commem(»ral;ed  by  the  nuik- 
iag  of  a  large  cheese  of  superior  quality.  In  the  case 
of  marriages^  the  names  of  the  parties  were  carved 
on  it;  and  poftions  were  eaten  at  the  weddings  of 
the  descendaatSi  from  generation  to  g^oieration. 
This  remnant  of  simplicity  of  manners  is  not  yet 
extiact  in  some  (rf  these  more  remote  and  moun- 
tainous parts  of  the  country ;  and  it  is  still  the 
practice  to  set  fragments  of  an  old  cheese  before 
guestSs  by  way  of  showing  them  respect 

We  hired  a  carriage  at  Alpnach,  and  in  the  after- 
noon pas^  through  the  beautiful  Oberwald,  or 
valley  of  Samen,  watered  by  the  stream  called  tbie 
Saa,  embosomed  in  mountains^  and  well  deserving 
the  distincticni  it  obtained  some  years  ago,  of  being 
exhibited  at  the  Diorama  in  the  Regent's  Park^  as 
an  example  of  the  beautiies  of  Switzerland.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  rich  effect  of  some  parts  of  this  de- 
Kgfatful  vale*  or  the  romantic  appeaxance  of  the 
groups  of  cottages  which  are  scattered  over  it 
These  genuine  Swiss  houses  are  built  of  wood,  with 
side  galleries ;  and  with  roo&  projecting  and  some- 
what pointed.  The  casements  are  generally  glased 
^with  very  small  panes,  and  protected  by  a  broad 
ledge  which  runs  above  each  tier :  a  vine  frequently 
adorns  the  front  of  the  cottage^ 
..  The  chief  place  in  the  Oberwald  is  Saornen; 

o5 
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•itoated  at  the  head  of  the  small  lake  of  the 
name.  It  was  at  this  place  that  Landenber^  ibe 
Austrian  Vogt,  or  Bailiff,  of  Unterwalden  resided; 
whose  cruelty  contributed  to  rouse  the  spirit  of 
Swiss  freedom.  There  is  a  picture  in  the  Town 
House  representing  his  barbarity,  in  depriving  of 
sight  Henryander  Halden,  the  aged  father  of 
Arnold  of  the  Melchthal. 

Afker  proceeding  along  the  side  of  the  lake,  for 
idK>ut  half  an  hour,  we  stopped  at  Saxeln  to  view 
the  church ;  which  is  much  finar  than  you  woidd 
expect  to  find  in  so  remote  a  valley.  The  ponji  is 
hung  with  some  curious  Romish  pictures;  and  the 
interior  is  adorned  with  a  great  number  of  blat^ 
marble  columns  veined  with  white,  some  of  which 
are  of  one  single  piece :  they  are  obtained  from  the 
quarries  of  the  Melchthal^  or  Milk- Valley,  a  neigh- 
bouring vale  abounding  in  Alpine  pasturages.  In 
this  church  are  preserved  the  bones  of  St.  Mchoks 
de  Fliie ;  which  have  attnkcted  many  pilgrims  to  the 
place.  He  was  bom  in  this  village,  and  is  ode- 
brated  in  the  annals  of  Swiss  patriotism ;  partica- 
larly  for  his  conduct  in  the  war  against  Sigisraond, 
Duke  of  Austria. 

St  Nicholas  died  in  1487.  He  passed  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  in  a  cave,  situated  in  the  Meld»* 
thai ;  and  the  tradition  is  that  he  was  miraculoody 
sustained,  during  the  last  eighteen  years,  witb* 
out  food  I    A  visit  to  the  tomb  of  a  patriot,  as 
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mmbf  is  a  laudable  gratification  of  feeUog;  but 
here,  everj  dung  is  eonverted  into  superstition  i 
and  in  this  Catholic  canton  it  is  not  so  much  the 
patriot,  as  the  Romish  saint,  that  attracts  Ihe 
attention  of  the  deluded  multitude ;  wbo^  for  more 
than  three  centuries,  have  regarded  with  religious 
Teneration  these  remains  of  mortality.  We  did  not 
stay  to  see  the  sainf  s  bones,  as  we  found  thare 
would  be  some  delay  in  sending  for  the  guaapdian 
of  these  sacred  relics;  and  we  were  anxious  to 
^t  forward,  as  the  weather  began  to  threaten. 

By  the  time  we  'had  passed  along  the  whole 
eastern  side  of  the  lake  of  Samen,  the  clouds  bad 
gathered  into  huge,  dark,  and  dense  piles,  towards 
the  south ;  and  looked  like  a  range  of  dismal 
Alps,  whose  snows  had  been  converted  into  sack- 
cloth, and  edged  with  a  lurid  border,  by  the  upper 
rays  of  the  sun,  which  was  gloomily  eclipsed  by 
these  ponderous  masses*  At  length,  we  reached 
the  mountain  pass  forming  part  of  the  Kaiser* 
stubl,  one  of  the  group  which  we  had  seen  from  the 
bridge  at  Lucerne.  This  pass  leads  down  to  the 
lake  of  Lungem ;  and  while  we  were  crossing  the 
highest  part  of  it,  the  storm  burst  on  us ;  and  the 
fierce  glare  of  the  lightning  across  the  blackened 
sky,  the  appalling  reverberations  of  the  thunder, 
which  crashed  among  rocks  and  ravines,  and  the 
pouring  hail  and  rain  that  followed,  gave  us  such 
an  impression  of  an  Alpine  storm,  that  we  would 
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gladly  have  taken  shelter  in  a  nrighbouriag  dndet; 
but  our  (kiver  thought  it  more  achriBaUe  diat  we 
should  make  the  best  of  our  way  down  ttie  deseeut ; 
and  by  tlie  time  we  had  reached  the  head  of  the 
exquisite  little  Lungem  See^  or  lake  of  Luiigem, 
the  tempest  had  abated. 

The  road  lay  along  the  eastern  diore  of  the  lake, 
wlueh  is  about  a  mile  and  a  hal^  or  two  miles,  in 
length :  it  is  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  and  is  beau- 
ttfully  wooded  to  the  water's  edge.  We  readied 
the  solitary  village  of  Lungem  between  six  and 
seven  o'clock.  This  truly  rustic  little  place 
is  situated  about  five  leagues  southward  of  Alp- 
nach,  in  a  small  romantic  vale,  and  is  almost  en* 
ttrely  hemmed  in  by  mountains  resembling  perpen- 
dicular walls,  which  seemed  to  hasten  on  the  dusk 
of  the  evening,  by  casting  their  dark  shadows  over 
this  secluded  spot;  while  the  perfect  stillness  of  the 
chilly  air  added  solemnity  to  the  scene^ — ^now,  every 
moment  becoming  more  and  more  indistinct;  till, 
at  last,  the  dark  and  lofty  rampart  of  the  surround- 
ing mountains  did  but  skirt  with  a  deeper  shade 
the  universal  curtain  which  night  had  drawn  over 
the  heaven^. — In  the  mean  time,  the  goats  had  been 
seen  returning  home  in  flocks ;  and  it  was  amusing 
to  observe  how  sagaciously  they  divided  themselves; 
and  turned  off  in  groilps  to  go,  in  different  direc- 
tions, to  the  houses  of  their  respective  owners. 

The  master  of  the  little  inn  was  an  exceedingly 
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aittUUe  young  man,  and  did  all  in  bis  power  to 
make  us  oomfortable.  Erery  thing  was  aufficieiidy 
to  tlie  mind  of  hungry  and  wearied  trnvellerB,  ex^ 
oepting  that  we  were  a  little  annoyed  in  the  night» 
by  being  haunted  in  oiur  beds  with  grasshoppefSy 
which  are  here  of  a  very  large  size.  The  watches 
of  the  night  wore  romantically  indicated  by  the 
singing  of  Swiss  airs ;  and  the  Alpine  horn  uttered 
its  voice  to  call  the  goats  to  theur  wild  pasturagesy 
when  about  a  hundred  of  them  left  the  villagei 
early  in  the  morning,  for  the  mountains. 

We  jEound  that  we  bad  now  got  into  a  region 
where  a  little  German  was  almost  indispensable. 
A  fellow*<K>untryman,  who  had  been  a  guest  to  our 
landlofdy  not  having,  it  would  se^n,  made  sufficient 
provision  for  contingencies,  had  eadiausted  all  his 
ready  cash;  and  could  not  exchange  his  circular 
notes  till  he  arrived  at  Lucerne :  he  had  therefore 
no  means  of  paying  his  bilL  This  dilemma  became 
ludicrous  from  the  host  and  the  traveller  being  un- 
able to  understand  each  other,  in  a  matter  requiring 
some  explanation,  and  in  which,  in  the  literal  sense 
of  the  words,  the  guest  could  not  reckon  tvithotU 
hia  hoat.  The  latter  however  no  sooner  learned 
how  the  gentleman  was  situated,  than  he  readily 
allowed  him  to  have  a  conveyance  to  Alpnach,  and 
to  defer  payment  till  he  got  to  Lucerne. 

Nothing  indeed  could  be  more  frank,  civil,  and 
obliging,  than  the  behaviour  of  our  host ;  and  we 
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fimcied  that  we  could  discern,  here»  the  gemnaa^ 
simplicity  of  the  Swiss  manners.  There  was  a 
gentleness  and  kindness  in  the  behaviour  of  the 
servant  who  waited  on  our  party,  which  was  exceed* 
ingly  pleasing.  The  soul  of  politeness  may  certainly 
be  met  with  without  its  forms :  for  benevdenoe 
needs  little  aid  from  bows  and  compliments ;  as  we 
oflten  see  exemplified  in  the  manners  of  the  Friends. 
These  people  at  Lungem  had  nothing  at  all  rough 
or  vulgar  about  them;  though  this  was  by  br  the 
wildest  and  most  retired  place  we  had  yet  seen. 

The  odd-looking  little  church  of  this  village,  and 
the  cottages,  having  their  roofs  loaded  with  lai^ 
stones,  appeared  in  the  genuine  Swiss  style.  The 
TOQib  of  the  houses,  in  these  parts,  consist  of  layers 
of  wood,  instead  of  tiles  or  slates;  and  in  some 
places,  a  great  number  of  these  small  flat  pieces 
are  laid  one  on  another,  the  more  effectually  to  keep 
out  the  rain ;  the  whole  being  charged  with  large 
stones  to  prevent  the  roof  being  blown  away  by 
the  furious  storms  which  frequently  rage  through 
these  Alpine  valleys. 

The  genuine  Swiss  cottage  is  entirely  constructed 
of  wood,  with  one  gallery, — and,  in  the  superior 
houses,  with  more, — running  generally  along  the 
side  of  the  building.  The  roof,  near  which  the  upper 
gallery  is  placed,  projects  &r  over  it,  so  as  greatly 
to  shelter  from  wet  the  foundations  of  the  house, 
and  also  the  store  of  cleft*wood,  which  is  neatly  piled 
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i^gainst  the  side  of  die  cottage.  A  line  of  case* 
meatB  opens  on  the  galleries^  and  along  the  front; 
and  die  windows  are  frequently  made  of  very  small 
pieces  of  glass,  and  rendered  capable  of  being  pro~ 
tected  against  the  violence  of  the  wintry  storm,  by 
sidwtantial  wooden  shutters.  The  galleries  are 
hong  with  some  of  the  produce  of  the  valleys,  for 
the  sake  of  drying  it.  On  the  front  of  the  cottage^ 
there  is  very  commonly  an  inscription  in  German, 
in  the  old  black  letter  character,  stating  by  whom, 
and  at  what  time,  the  house  was  erected:  passages 
of  Scripture,  and  other  pious  sentiments,  are  often 
added.  The  ornamental  carvings  in  the  front  have 
sometimes  a  rich  effect  We  also  observed  in  the 
ooutse  of  our  journey,  that  many  of  these  houses 
have  a  remarkably  new  appearance,  though  they 
have  stood  many  years ;  and  they  often  exhibit  an 
air  of  great  comfort,  and  even  of  elegance.  The 
wood  soon  assumes  a  red  fine  brown  hue. 

We  left  Lungem  the  next  morning  to  ascend 
the  Briinig  Alp,  over  which  there  is  a  pass ;  this 
being  one  of  the  mountains  that  separate  the  can- 
tons of  Unterwalden  and  Bern.  Our  party  con- 
sisted of  eleven  persons :  two  on  horseback,  with  a 
guide  to  each  horse ;  one  on  foot ;  and  one  in  a 
chaise  a  porteurs^  attended  by  four  men.  This  is  a 
common  chair,  with  elbows  and  a  footboard ;  and  to 
its  sides  are  fixed  two  long  poles.  Two  men  at  a 
time  act  as  bearers;  holding  in  their  hands  the 
poles,  over  the  ends  of  which  are  slipped  strong 
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kftthem  straps  that  pan  aciOBs  tbe  ahouUers.  (d 
Uie  men;  who  idieye  eadi  other  nuire  firequea% 
aecordmg  as  the  way  is  steeper  and  roug^r.  A 
boy  was  also  in  attendance,  to  assist  in  canyii^  a 
few  li{^t  articles  that;  were  not  fastened  to  the 
saddles  of  the  horses.  Such  was  our  caTalcadej 
and  such  is  the  mode  of  setting  off  to  cross  a  Swisi 
mountain.^ 

The  ascent  began  shortly  aftn  we  had  leffc  ths 
village ;  and  those  who  were  mounted  soon  foond 
that  riding  on  horseback  was  here  to  be  quifes  a 
different  thing  from  what  it  is  on  the  smooth,  tame 
roads  of  level  England*  Hapfnly  the  steeds  wem 
none  of  the  most  mettlesome;  indeed^  where  Eiig» 
liflh  horses  would  plunge,  and  prance^  and  endaqgw 
the  lives  of  their  riders,  or  make'  a  oetemiiaed 
stop,  these  Swiss  cattle  are  as  steady  and  perse* 
T^ing  as  can  be  desired.  Nothing  appears  to  dii^ 
concert  thenv^ — ^neither  precipices,  nor  gating 
goige%  nor  the  roar  of  cataracts,  nor  rockA  up 
which  they  must  often  climb  from  stone  to  stones 
springing  and  scrambling  father  than  walking 
They  are  as  qui^  and  gentle  as  can  be  imagined, 
so  that  with  experienced  guides,  a  moderate  shar^ 
of  courage,  safe  girths,  and  a  firm  mode  of  sittings 
there  is  little  danger. 

In  the  course  of  this  ascent,  we  were  continually 
passing  along  shelves  of  rocks,  bound  togethsK 
with  gnarled  roots,  and  formed  more  or  less  by 
labour;   but  still  sufficiently  nigged ^r^^od  vaiy 
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troablc^me,  excepting  for  foot-passengers;  who 
ikfne  ean  go  vnth  comfort  over  these  chaotic  and 
totraorffinary  roads.  Sometimes,  while  huge  masses 
of  rocky  with  tremendous  crags  supportii^  lefly 
trees,  overhung  us  on  one  side, — on  the  other  was 
a  deep^  yawning  ravine,  the  sides  of  which  were 
more  or  less  covered  with  firs ;  and  deep  below,  the 
concealed  mountain  torrent  was  often  heard  to  rash 
hastily  over  its  rocky  bed. 

It  was  easy  to  account  for  the  ruggedness  of  oor 
pad),  when  we  saw  crags  above  as  which  we  were 
convinced  must  fidl,  sometime  or  other.  These 
momitain  ruins  and  desolations  add  not  a  little 
sabUmity  to  these  scenes ;  though  they  interfere  so 
mud)  with  the  comfort  of  equestrian  travellers;  and 
render  it  awkward  to  meet  a  party  coming  in  the 
opposite  direction,  whidi  was  once  our  case.  It 
was  curious  to  observe  how  the  goats,  each  with  a 
tinkling  bell  about  his  neck,  leaped  with  the  utmost 
fieedom  from  rock  to  rock,  looking  down  upon  us 
with  much  bearded  solemnity,  but  witliout  any  ap- 
pearance of  alamL 

Occasionally,  as  we  advanced,  the  ledges  on 
which  we  had  to  pass  were  so  narrow,  and  the 
depth  below  so  great,  that  the  necessity  of  care- 
fully looking  to  our  footing  scarcely  left  us  at 
leisure  to  admire  sufficientiy  the  singular  grandeur 
of  the  scene.  Many  trees  lay  prostrate  in  various 
directions,  sometimes  below  and  sometimes  above 
jttie  path,  having  been  torn  up  by  the  violence  of 
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the  storm,  or  split  by  lightning,  or  hurled  dovm 
with  the  felling  crags,  or  washed  away  by  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  mountainHStream,  hastening  to 
find  the  valley.  Several  unseen  cascades,  or  reap- 
ing torrents,  mingled  the  sound  of  their  waters 
with  the  cchos  of  our  cheerful  Swiss ;  who  were 
perpetually  singing  either  the  Ranx  des  Vaeke$9 
or  some  mountain-song  that  was  altogether  new 
to  our  ears,  and  of  the  wildest  music.  They 
seemed  thoroughly  happy,  and  were  very  civil  and 
obliging,  without  the  least  servility.  Indeed  they 
were  disposed  to  enjoy  the  day,  as  much  as  our- 
selves ;  nor  had  they  forgotten  their  pipes. 

In  ascending  the  mountain,  we  found  that  it  was 
hihabited  by  immense  multitudes  of  grasshoppers; 
and  frequently  beautiful  butterflies  flitted  by  us. 
Once  our  approach  roused  from  its  hiding-place  a 
very  large  bird,  which  we  at  first  supposed  was  an 
eagle;  but  the  guides  said  that  no  eagles  were 
found  here,  and  pronounced  it  to  be  the  Lamme^^ 
geier,  or  lamb-vulture; — the  Vultur  barbaius  of 
Linnasus;— or  the  Gypaetos  harbatua  of  Storr,  a 
name  implying  its  position  in  natural  history,  as 
between  the  vulture  and  the  eagle.  This  bird 
often  preys  on  the  lamb,  the  kid,  and  the  chamois; 
and  is  said  sometimes  to  have  attacked  young 
children. 

The  variety  of  this  day's  journey  added  mudi 
to  its  interest :  the  mountain-summits  that  eame 
into  view,  either  topped  with  snow,  or  rearing  their 
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teie  foTmsy  destitute  of  verdure ;  and  the  ehaletSf 
or  cots,  whidi  here  and  there  presented  them- 
9elyes,  formed  a  scene  which  was  to  us  altogether 
noveL  In  the  afternoon  we  arrived  on  the  Col  of 
the  Briinig,  at  the  toll-house  which  marks  the 
boundary  of  the  two  cantons.  Before  we  had 
reached  this  spot,  the  beautiful  vale  of  Hasli  had 
disclosed  itself,  embosomed  in  the  grandeur  of  its 
snowy  Alps*  A  short  descent  presents  to  view  the 
Oberhasli,  with  the  waters  of  the  Aar,  the  town  of 
Mayringen,  and  one  or  two  cascades : — the  whole 
scene  being  sublimely  bordered  by  the  rampart 
peaks  of  the  Grimsel,  and  other  mountains.  The 
distant  Reichenbach  fall  is  also  discerned,  pouring 
its  waters  down  the  Scheideck,  opposite  to  Mey- 
ringen. 

Here  the  Bernese  Oberland  commences;  and 
we  BQw  began  to  descend  into  the  western  part  of 
the  valley,  the  guides  sometimes  halting  for  a  mo- 
ment to  present  to  us  twigs  of  the  nut,  or  the  wild 
cherry ;  while  the  plentiful  geranium, — apparently 
the  Geranium  sylvaticum,  bordered  our  path.  A 
descent  of  two  hours  brought  us  into  the  valley ;  and 
we  arrived  early  in  the  evening  at  the  little  hamlet 
of  Tracht,  on  the  border  of  the  lake  of  Brientz, 

4 

through  which  flow  the  waters  of  the  Aar. 

From  the  window  of  our  room,  at  the  commodi- 
oas  inn,  as  we  looked  across  the  lake^  which  is 
here  probably  from  two  to  three  miles  wide,  we 
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noticed  the  remarkable  effect  of  the  opposite  mOtm- 
tains,  topped  with  snow,  and  clear  above;  but 
bdteed  with  strata  of  clouds  below :  for  the  weather, 
whidi  had  been  fine  and  very  warm  in  our  ascent  of 
thid  ftrunig,  began  to  change  before  we  reached  €be 
lake;  and  a  prodigious,  black  cloud  was  gathering 
behind  the  mountains,  towards  the  west, — ^porten- 
tous of  anoAer  storm.  The  guides,  however,  pre* 
dieted  that  we  should  reach  our  destination  before 
it  came  on ;  for,  tike  shepherds  in  England,  these 
diildren  of  the  Alpine  regions  are  frequently  pos- 
sessed of  no  small  discernment  in  practical  meteo* 
rology.  They  were  right  in  their  opinion;  but  soon 
afiter  our  arrival,  a  heavy  storm  of  thunder,  lightning, 
and  rain,  resounded  through  the  mountains ;  and 
though  the  weather  cleared  up  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  the  lightning  threw  its  momentary  day- 
tight  over  the  Alpine  scene,  during  a  considerable 
part  of  the  night. 

At  this  village,  was  a  great  assortment  of 
those  tittle  works  of  art,  such  as  chatices,  boxes, 
cottages,  and  the  like, — ^in  making  which  Ae  Swiss 
so  much  employ  themselves,  during  the  long  winter 
evenings.  Many  of  these  cuttings  out  in  wood  are 
very  el^[ant;  but  the  difficulty  of  preserving  un- 
broken such  light  and  fragile  articles,  prevented  us 
from  selecting  from  among  them,  some  memorials 
of  this  romantic  lake,  and  of  Swiss  ingenuity  and 
industry. 
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fietweea  seven  and  eight  in  the  morning,  we 
were  comfortably  seated  in  one  of  the  numeitnis 
boats  which  lay  moored  before  our  window;  and 
whichy  forming  as  they  do»  the  Utile  all  of  some  of 
the  cottagers  in  this  sequestered  spot,  are  resorted 
to,  espedally  in  the  evenings  as  a  sort  of  rendez* 
▼ous,  for  chatting,  and  for  knitting.  The  people  «t 
the  inn  pressed  us  very  much  to  hire  a  carriage  to 
go  to  Interlachen  along  the  shore ;  but  we  were 
afterwards  glad  that  we  went  by  water, — on  learning 
that  not  only  was  the  distance  greater,  but  the  road 
very  bad;  neither  of  which  &cts  was  stated  at  the 
inn.  We  ^ad  by  no  means,  however,  generally 
to  complain  either  of  sc^h  dupUcily,  or  of 
exorbitancy  in  the  charges;  though  instances 
of  both  may  be  found  in   Switzerland,  as  dse* 

where. 

Leaving  Tracht  and  Brientz,  which  lie  dose 
together  along  the  shore,  we  were  now  on  the 
water,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  coamianding 
mountains,  which  form  a  deep  basin  for  the  lake; 
and  having  in  the  distance  a  loftier  summit,  said  to 
be  seven  thousand  feet  in  height. 

We  crossed  the  lake  to  visit  the  magnificent 
foil  called  the  Giessbach,  or  pouring  stream,  one  of 
the  finest  cascades  in  Switzerland  It  is  computed  to 
be  more  than  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  lake ;  but  nothing  is  seen  of  it  till  you  aj^ 
proach ;  as  it  is  hidden  behind  ttie  projecting  base 
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of  the  mountain  down  which  it  dashes.    It  is  di- 
vided into  seven  or  eight  separate  &lls,  by  the 
ledges  of  the  rocks  from  which  it  is  precipitated ; 
and  the  best  view  is  in  front  of  the  cottage  whidi 
stands  at  the  highest  part  of  the  foot  of  the  mouiH 
tain ;  from  which  point  the  effect  of  the  whole  is 
superb.    The  cascade  issues  from  a  chasm  a  little 
below  the  summit  of  the  pine-fringed  rocks ;  and 
tumbles  foaming  from  ledge  to  ledge,  bordered  with 
groups  of  trees,  which  stand  ranged  beside  it  in 
its  course,  as  if  to  grace  its  descent  into  the  great 
receptacle  of  the  waters  that  lie  expanded  below  it, 
in  a  vast  sheet  of  twenty-five  square  miles  in  ex- 
tent, and,  in  some  parts,  of  five  hundred  feet  in 
depth. 

On  ascending  higher  up  the  steep  mountain,  by 
the  side  of  the  Giessbach,  several  paths  are  found 
successively  conducting  down  to  it ;  one  of  these 
leads  to  a  wooden  bridge  which  is  thrown  across 
the  mountain-chasm,  where  the  waters  appear  like 
a  boiling  caldron:    but  the   most  extraordinary 
effect  is  produced  by  standing  under  the  fall  itself 
in  a  hollow  part  of  the  rock  which  forms  a  sort  of 
cavern ; — here  the  thunder  and  fury  of  the  torrent 
from  above,  are  awfully  grand ;  and  it  rushes  over 
you  with  an  absolutely  deafening  roar. 

The  Alpine  horn  now  again  greeted  us,  and  r^ 
entering  our  boat,  we  were  roiled  along  the  lake, 
which  is  between  eight  and  nine  miles  long^  by  two 
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w/BDf  accompanied  by  a  woman^  who  wore  the 
iMraad  Bemeee  gipsy-hat  We  learned  that  this 
woman  was  a  sort  of  doctress  for  the  village  of 
Brientz.  The  eyes  of  one  of  our  party  had  become 
inflamed  in  travelling;  and  on  inquiring  what 
medical  attendance  was  to  be  procured  at  Inter- 
lachen,  we  soon  found  that  these  good  people  had 
no  very  great  idea  of  regular  practitioners.  The 
elder  of  the  two  men  strenuously  recommended  his 
wife,  and  fellow-rower,  as  &r  more  clever  in  curing 
bad  eyes  than  any  of  the  doctors;  and  she  herself 
was  exceedingly  urgent  in  offering  her  services,  de- 
claring that  she  could  in  a  few  moments  remove 
the  mischief  which  she  was  persuaded  was  occa- 
^oned  only  by  some  loose  hairs  of  the  eyela^es 
having  got  into  the  eye ;  these  she  offered  to  take 
out.  Her  services,  however,  were  not  accepted ;  but 
we  were  much  amused  with  this  aquatic  doctress, 
and  with  the  credit  she  seemed  to  have  acquired  for 
skill  to  handle  the  oar,  or  the  eye,  with  equal 
fiudlity. 

We  arrived  at  Interlachen  about  eleven  o'clock ; 
and  immediately  engaged  a  conveyance  to  carry  us 
to  the  valleys  of  Grindelwald  and  Lauterbrunnen ; 
the  scenery  of  which  is  considered  as  not  to  be  sur- 
passed, on  the  whole,  in  any  part  of  Switzerland. 
Hie  road  lay  through  wild  and  romantic  valleys, 
bordered  on  each  side  by  lofty  mountains,  which 
were  sometimes  entirely  perpendicular;  and  on  our 
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left,  rushed,  with  raging  impetuosity,  amidst  huge 
fragments  of  rock,  the  broad  torrent  which  rises 
among  the  ices  of  Grindelwald. 

Previously  to  our  crossing  this  dark  and  bois- 
terous stream,  which  seemed  to  tell  of  its  origin  at 
the  base  of  the  most  savage  Alps, — the  road  occa- 
sionally lay  so  very  near  the  edge  of  the  deep  goige 
along  which  it  ran,  that  we  were  not  without  ap- 
apprehension  of  danger ;  but  the  chivers,  here,  as 
well  as  the  horses,  are  so  much  accustomed  to 
slender  ledges,  and  fearful  precipices,  and  roaring 
torrents,  that  the  animals  seem  never  to  take  fright, 
nor  the  men  to  be  off  their  guard,  or  lose  th^ 
presence  of  mind   We  especially  felt  the  awkward* 
ness  of  meeting  another  carriage  in  so  narrow  a 
road;  but  we  came  to  no  harm,  and  tfaankfiiOy 
crossed  the  stream  in  safety,  after  about  dght 
miles  travelling.     This  torrent  was  now  on  our 
right,  and  we  entered  on  the  picturesque  scraeiy 
of  the  valley  leading  up  to  the  village  of  Grindel- 
wald.     The  vale  is  beautifully  green  and  fertile 
bounded  on  the  south  by  a  chain  of  mountaioB 
skirted  with  pine  forests ;  while,  deep  in  the  valleyi 
and  far  below  the  level  of  our  road,  ran  the  moun- 
tain stream.  ^ 

As  we  approached  the  village,  the  snows  of  the 
*  Silver-Hom'*  of  the  mighty  Jungfrau  glistened  is 
a  lovely  blue  sky,  beyond  the  gorges  formed  by 
other  mountains ;  the  whole  array  of  which  soon  be* 
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gan  to  present  themselves  stupendously  to  view. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  nearer  mountains,  rises  ihi 
Finsteraarhom,  a  pyramid  of  granite,  which  towers 
to  the  height  of  thirteen  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 
— The  first  inn  we  came  to  at  Grindelwald  was  so 
fun,  that  we  could  not  be  lodged  there ;  but  we  found 
admittance  at  the  other :  for  the  great,  and  annu- 
ally increasing  number  of  travellers  has  created  a 
supply  of  accommodations  equal  to  the  demand; 
and  as  the  glaciers,  here,  are  of  less  dangerous  ac- 
cess than  in  any  other  part  of  Switzerland,  this  is 
a  very  favourite  spot  for  observing  them. 

The  village  of  Grindelwald  is  situated,  on  the 
declivity  of  an  Alpine  valley;  and  is  itself  three 
ijiousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  mountains  of  enormous  height,  and  of 
awfiil  grandeur ;  several  of  which  are  close  to  the 
village,  and  seem  almost  to  impend  over  it ;  others 
being  seen  to  advantage  from  the  immediate  neigh* 
bonrhood.  Northward,  is  the  Faulhorn,  computed  to 
be  8,000  feet  high :  the  Scheideck,  which  shuts  in  the 
valley  towards  the  north-east,  and  separates  it  from 
that  of  Hash,  is  6,000  feet :  east,  and  south,  are — 
the  stupendous  Wetterhom,  nearly  11,000  feet  in 
height;  the  Mettemberg ;  the  Great  Eiger,  upwards 
of  12,000;  the  Schreckhom,  exceeding  12,500; 
and  the  Viescherhom  summits,  which  are  not  far 
from  the  same  elevation.  The  Schreckhom,  or 
peak  of  terror^  is  so  called  from  its  rugged,  naked, 
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and  piky  appearance,  which  giyes  it  a  terrific  air ; 
its  sides  not  being  cloflied,  but  only  scattered  over 
with  snow. 

The  scene  from  the  valley  is  sublime,  bordering 
on  the  terrible ; — ^for  there  is  a  savage  wildness  in 
the  aspect  of  several  of  the  mountains  of  this  vast 
group,  which  rear  their  tremendous  heads  towards 
heaven,  hoary  with  the  snows  and  ices  of  imme- 
morial time ;  and  seem  to  frown  on  all  that  is  be^ 
neath  them.  You  are  particularly  sensible  of  this 
impression,  when  the  last  purple  tinge  which  the 
setting  sun  casts  on  the  upper  regions  of  these 
Alps  ha^  melted  away ;  and  the  cold,  pale  fane, 
which  then  lingers,  for  a  while,  on  the  everlasting 
snows,  has,  in  its  turn,  given  place  to  the  dusky  veil, 
which  the  shadows  of  the  evening  are  throwing 
over  the  whole  outline  of  the  mountains ;  while  the 
bases  of  the  chain  have  already  been  long  en- 
wrapped in  a  deeper  gloom:— these  gigantic  and 
awful  forms  seem,  then,  to  stand  around  you  like 
grim  and  shrouded  spectres. 

I  staid  out  of  doors,  anxious  to  receive  the  ftill 
impression  of  the  scene,  till  it  became  positively 
oppressive ;  and  I  was  glad  at  last  to  retire  to  the 
homely  candle-light  of  my  room,  which  at  least  had 
something  earthly  and  familiar  about  it  If  nature 
can  teach  man  his  own  littleness,  and  strip  him  of 
that  pride  to  which,  in  the  moral  ruin  of  his  being, 
he  is  so  prone,  it  is  frt)m  such  scenes  as  these  that 
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he  may  learn  a  lesson.  Never  before  did  I  realise 
so  fully  the  force  and  the  majesty  of  some  of  those 
passages  of  Scripture,  which  speak  of  the  Almighty 
ss  eetting fast,  or  overturning  the  mountains; — 
touching  the  mountains  and  causing  them  to  smoke ; 
— weighing  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills 
in  a  balance. 

This  is  the  region  of  those  eternal  ices  that  are 
among  the  most  wonderful  of  the  phenomena  of 
nature, — which  are  all  wonderful.  The  windows  of 
our  inn  were  directly  opposite  to  what  is  called  the 
lower  glacier ;  indeed  we  were  somewhat  above  its 
base,  looking  down  on  it,  across  the  valley ; — ^and  be- 
hoUing  now,  for  the  first  time,  one  of  these  extra- 
ordinary natural  curiosities,  lliis  bed  of  ice  fjaces 
towards  the  north,  lying  between  the  Eiger  and 
the  Mettemberg;  and,  in  its  appearance,  having 
very  much  the  effect  of  a  ravine  between  the 
two  mountains,  filled  with  chalk,  and  extending 
up  their  sides ;  its  whiteness  being  strikingly  con- 
trasted with  the  dark  green  firs  which  border  it*  I 
took  a  guide,  and  proceeded  across  the  valley  to 
visit  the  glacier.  From  the  inn  it  looked  so 
near,  that,  not  being  as  yet  sufficiently  aware  of 
those  optical  deceptions  whidi  are  apt  to  arise  in 
the  contemplation  of  objects  so  much  vaster  than 
we  are  accustomed  to  witness,  I  was  surprised  to 
find  that  it  took  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  to  reach 
the  spot  at  the  foot  of  the  glacier,  where  they  place 
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a  small  cannon;  which  on  being  fired  prodjaeas 
prolonged  echos,  which  die  away  among  Hxe  moun^ 
tains. 

1 

As  you  approach  the  ice,  the  valley  is  scattered 
oyer  with  fragments,  which  appear  to  be  the  wrecb 
that  have,  at  some  period,  been  precipitated  down 
the  sides  of  the  two  mountains ;  and  the  guide  msxh 
tioned  a  tradition  which  exists  in  the  village,  that, 
about  six  centuries  ago»  this  glacier  extended  much 
farther  into  the  valley  than  it  now  does.  The  im- 
mense masses  of  ice  of  which  it  consists,  are  under- 
mined at  the  base,  by  the  stream  of  water. which 
contributes  to  form  the  torrent  we  crossed  in 
entering  the  valley :  this  stream  continually  issues 
from  a  cavity,  which  is  of  the  form  of  a  rude 
gothic  arch. 

Vegetation  flourishes  close  to  the  border  of  the 
ice,  and  strawberries  are  gathered  here*  This  ap* 
pears  extraordinary  to  those  whO)  like  ourselveS) 
are  unused  to  see  green  grassy  trees^  and  sbnite) 
in  almost  immediate  cont£tct  with  perpetual  ice, 
and  frozen  snow.  It  is  a  well-known  Uct^  thai 
some  plants,  which  have  no  odour  in  the  low^ 
valleys,  become  delightfully  fragrant  at  the  sur* 
prising  elevation  of  nearly  seven  thousand  fieet :— a 
beautiful  emblem  of  the  human  soul ; — which  often 
flourishes  most  in  virtue  and  in  usefulness,  in  the 
apparently  ungenial  element  of  adversity.  The 
moral  winter  of  the  world's  frown,  has  tunied  many 
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minds  to  noble  ptnposes,  which  might  otherwise 
hfitve  passed  their  hour  on  earth,  unknown,  and 
comparatively  useless : — such  were  the  martyrs  of 
tiie  church; — such  the  English  Nonconformists; 
— such  were  the  pilgrim  Fathers  of  America. 
Tie  upper  glacier  is  more  to  the  eastward,  and 
lies  between  the  Mettemberg  and  the  Wetterhom 
raountdins : — ^but  though  its  surface  is  broader,  its 
pixmacles  ntod  crags  ci  ice  are  not  so  large  as  those 
of  the  lower  glacier. 

The  gladers  may  be  described  as  huge  beds 
of  ice,  of  very  irregular  forms,  and  of  various 
dimensions.  They  have  their  origin  in  the  alter- 
nate and  continued  partial  melting,  freezing,  and 
consolidation,  of  the  snows  which  are  perpetually 
falling  on  the  higher  regions  of  the  mountains. 
Hese  ices  are  in  a  state  of  continual  progression 
towards  the  valleys ;  and  project  more  or  less  into 
them  at  different  times,  according  to  the  warmth  or 
coldness  of  the  season,  or  the  pressure  from  above. 

The  shapes  of  these  masses  of  half^frozen  snow, 
and  half  ice,  are  indefinitely  varied ;  as  though  a 
stream,  tossed  with  tempests,  had  been  in  an  in* 
stant  frozen  motionless.  Some  masses  aid  the 
imagination  to  fEincy  a  confused  mixture  of  towers, 
and  spires,  and  pyramids,  and  rocks  of  crystal; 
for  a  thousand  strange  and  fantastic  forms  glitter 
in  the  sun-beam,  and  reflect  prismatic  rays, 
Thieir  general  hues  vary  from  a  dusky  blackish 
colour,  to  a  beautiful  tinge  of  green  or  blue.     In 
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some  glaciers,  where  sudden  convulsions  have  taken 
place  from  above,  a  large  fragment  of  rock  may  be 
sometimes  found  oddly  sustained  on  the  top  of  a 
vast  pyramid  of  ice.  In  isome  places,  huge  stones 
gradually  penetrate  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
mass  which  they  have  aided  to  melt,  by  their  con- 
tact with  its  surface  in  the  heat  of  summer ;  thus 
forming  deep  wells  below.  Some  of  these  heaps  of 
ice  are  of  a  light  green ;  others,  in  the  lower  beds, 
of  a  dark  blue. 

During  the  winter,  a  solemn  and  portentous 
silence  usually  reigns  over  these  icy  mountain- 
domains  :  but  when  spring  returns,  there  is  every 
where  a  commotion;  and  noises  are  heard,  as 
though  a  general  rebellion  were  taking  place  among 
the  vassals  that  have  been  chained,  in  frozen  fetters, 
to  nature's  throne.  Far  and  wide  among  the  gla- 
ciers, sounds  the  hoarse  murmur  of  the  stream  that 
is  working  its  secret  way  beneath  the  ice ;  hollow 
meanings  follow, — that  might  appal  an  imagina- 
tion less  sensitive  than  that  of  those  who,  like 
myriads  of  the  Swiss,  have  been  nurtured  in  all  the 
gloom  of  superstition ;  explosions  are  heard  similar 
to  the  firing  of  artillery ; — the  mountain  trembles 
with  the  wild  uproar,  and  awful  chasms  are  rent 
along  these  crags  of  eternal  ice,  with  a  noise  like 
the  crash  of  thunder  to  those  who  are  in  the  midst 
of  the  storm. 

It  is  these  yawning  chasms  which  have  so  often 
proved  the  destruction  of  the  bold  adventurer,  who 
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explores  these  frozen  regions  of  terror.  In  spring 
the  rocky  masses  that,  before,  seemed  bound  by  the 
band  of  winter  in  perpetual  repose,  change  their 
position,  and  vary  their  forms  every  hour ;  and  the 
water,  which  can  find  no  vent  below,  suddenly 
bursts  the  barriers  that  check  its  course :  a  furious 
torrent  rages  through  the  ice,  and  in  some  cases 
forms  to  itself  a  hideous  chasm,  a  hundred  feet  in 
height,  and  nearly  as  many  broad ;  and,  with  waters 
of  a  palish  blue,  hurries  through  the  valley  to  an- 
nounce to  distant  cantons  that  its  prison  has  been 
broken ;  while,  either  blending  with  other  streams, 
or  tipged  with  the  soil  which  it  tears  up  in  its 
raging  course,  it  sometimes  assumes  a  shade  which 
might  claim  to  be  that  of  the  fabled  Styx  or  the 
Cocytus. 

Of  these  glaciers,  not  less  than  four  hundred  are 
reckoned  to  belong  to  the  Southern  range  of  the 
Alps,  beginning  with  Mont  Blanc :  many  run  be- 
tween the  mountains,  to  the  extent  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  miles  in  length;  some  nearer  thirty;  be- 
ing sometimes  from  one  to  two  miles  broad.  The 
total  superficies  of  the  glaciers  of  the  southern 
chain  alone,  it  has  been  calculated,  would  form  a 
field  of  ice  of  between  three  and  four  hundred 
square  miles  !  Some  of  the  fissures  in  these  solid 
masses,  are  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  feet 
in  depth  I  With  the  exception  of  a  small  part  of 
the  Pyrenees,  and  some  isolated  spots  of  Lapland 
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and  Norway,  travellers  infonn  us  th^t  these  remark- 
able phenomena  are  to  be  found  nowhere  in  Europe 
but  in  the  Alps ;  the  glaciers  of  which,  are  ihe 
cradles  of  mighty  rivers,  as  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Rhone,  besides  many  other  streams. 

At  the  inn,  small  slabs  of  ice  from  one  of  the  gla- 
ciers were  brought  to  table  with  the  butter,  in  order 
to  keep  it  cool, — an  humble,  but  useful  application 
of  the  wonders  of  nature  in  a  warm  day  in  August. 
And  while  here,  we  could  not  but  admire  the 
genuine  kind-heartedness  of  a  poor  Swiss,  of  the 
Pays  de  Vaud^  who  waited  on  us.  One  of  our 
party  being  ill,  the  keUetf  or  garfon  perceived  it  5 
and  being  much  subject  to  disorder  of  the  sto- 
mach, he  with  great  frankness  volunteered  some 
medicine  which  he  had  procured  for  himself 
from  his  uncle,  who  was  a  medical  man.  Had  we 
been  willing  to  accept  it,  he  would  freely  have 
given  us  the  whole  bottle  of  medicine,  which  he 
very  earnestly  pressed,  saying  with  great  simpli- 
city— Si  cela  fait  du  Men  a  Madame^  c^est  la 
mime  chose  que  H  je  le  prenaia  maUmeme. 
Though  the  vast  influx  of  travellers  into  Switzer- 
land cannot  tail  insensibly  to  operate  on  the  cha- 
racter and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  more 
frequented  places,  it  was  pleasing  frequently  to 
recognise  instances  of  all  that  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  associate  with  the  native  simplicity  of  the 
Swiss. 
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.  We  were  much  gratified,  towards  mgbt6dl»  to  be 
^renaded  by  several  sweet  female  voices,  singing  the 
peculiar  and  romantic  airs  of  this  mountain  region. 
In  some  parts  of  the  Alps,  the  ancient  custom  still 
lingers,  of  sounding  the  alpenhorn  in  the  evening ; 
iiot  only  as  the  kuhreikn^  or  cattle  call, — ^but  as  a 
salutation  in  which  we  may  perceive  the  traces  of 
those  devout  feelings,  which  these  scenes  appear  so 
c^alculated  to  cherish.  When  the  sun  had  already 
set  in  the  valley,  and  his  last  light  still  clung  to 
tJie  snowy  summits,  the  herdsman  who  dwelt  the 
highest  up  the  mountain-side,  proclaimed  through 
his  horn  Lobet  Gott  den  Herm;'^  which  words 
were  repeated  by  the  neighbouring  herdsmen,  till 
all  the  surrounding  rocks  and  moimtains  became 
vocal  to  the  praise  of  their  Creator,  and  re-echoed 
the  pious  anthem  Lobet  Gott  den  Herm.  After 
this^  it  is  said,  a  solemn  silence  was  accustomed  to 
prevail,  while  all  knelt  down,  and  uttered,  bare- 
headed, their  evening  prayer.  The  horn  then 
sounded,  through  the  increasing  shadows,  the  parting 
words  Gute  Nachti\  when  all  the  other  homs»  and 
the  surfaces  of  the  rocks,  responded  Gute  Nacht ; — 
which  was  the  signal  for  these  children  of  the  Alps 
to  retire  to  rest. 

Remains  of  this  interesting  custom  are  still  to 
be  met  with ;  and  similar  characteristics  of  distant 
times  are  frequenlty  recognised  by  the  traveller,  in 

*  Praise  God  the  Lord.  t  Good  night. 
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the  remoter  places,  in  such  salutations  as  Gott 
gruss  euch;* — Guten  Morgen  gd)*euch  Gott\\ — 
Gute  Nachtgdfeuch  GoiUX  The  influence  of  France 
on  Switzerland  has,  no  doubt,  grievously  corrupted 
many  parts  of  this  country ;  but  traces  are  every* 
where  to  be  seen  of  a  purer  and  more  simple  age. 

The  little  church  of  Grindelwald  is  Protestant, 
as  is  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  Bernese 
canton.  There  was  nothing  in  the  building  to  at- 
tract notice ;  but  under  the  porch  was  an  object 
which  mournfully  harmonised  with  the  awful  sub- 
limity of  the  surrounding  scene.  It  was  a  grey 
marble  tablet,  with  the  following  affecting  in- 
scription : 

K\mk  Mouron,  MiniBtre  da  Saint  Erangile, 

Cher  a  I'Eglise  par  ses  talens  et  sa  pi^te ; 

N6  a  Chardoone  dans  le  Canton  de  Vaud, 

Lelll  Oct,  1791 J 

Admirant  dans  ces  montagnes 

Les  ouvrages  magnifiques  de  Dieu, 

Tomba  dans  un  gouffre 

De  la  mer  de  glace  j 

Le  31  Aout  1891. 

Ici  repose  son  corps, 

Retir^  de  Tabtme  apres  12  jours, 

Par  Ch.  Burgener  du  Grindelwald. 

Ses  parens  et  ses  amis, 

Pleurant  sa  mort  prematar6e, 

Lui  ont  61ey6  ce  monument. 

Heareuz  des  ^  present  cenx  qui  meur^nt  au  Seigneur. 

Apoc.  xir.  15. 

•  May  God  greet  you. 

\  May  God  gi^e  you  a  good  morning 

X  May  God  give  you  a  good  night. 
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The  simplicity  of  this  plain  inscription  is  pecu- 
liarly affecting.  It  tells,  in  few  words,  the  melan- 
choly tale,  and  leaves  the  imagination  to  supply 
the  rest.  Hie  churchyard  was  lonely,  and  no 
human  being  was  near,  except  the  dead.  The 
wildness  of  the  mountains  that  towered  inunediately 
above,  became  more  deeply  impressive;  and  they 
seemed  to  have  an  aspect  of  ruthless  horror,  as 
they  frowned  on  the  sod  that  covered  the  remains 
of  one  who  had  fallen  a  victim  in  the  attempt  to 
climb  their  dreadful  precipices.  In  contemplating 
such  a  scene,  it  was  scarcely  possible  not  to  feel 
the  mind  recalled  from  its  ordinary  thoughts,  and 
filled  with  a  train  of  solemn  and  mingled  emotions ; 
which  were  only  interrupted  by  repeated  sounds 
by  no  means  familiar,  though  distinctly  heard; 
and  somewhat  resembling  slight  and  distant  claps 
of  thunder.  These  noises  I  concluded  must  arise 
from  the  failing  of  avalanches  among  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  hearing  a  repetition  of  the  same  noise 
while  in  the  common  room  of  the  inn,  on  inquiry, 
I  was  told  it  was  a  lavange,  or  avalanche;  and 
that  it  is  common  for  them  here  to  be  heard  to  fall 
many  times  every  day. 

These  avalanches  may  take  place  at  all  seasons ; 
for  in  the  Oberland  it  is  not  at  all  unusual,  even 
in  the  summer,  as  we  ourselves  often  witnessed, 
for  snow  to  fall  on  the  mountains  during  the  night ; 
and  to  throw   a  fleecy  mantle   over   their  lower 
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partsi  which  were  before  bare.  When  this  new 
snow  falls  on  the  frozen  surfaces  of  former  snows, 
it  easily  forms  avalanches ;  for  the  wind  blowing 
on  the  higher  summits  detaches  successive  masses 
of  the  recent  fall;  and  they  accumulate  as  they 
descend  from  ledge  to  ledge  of  the  sloping  rocks, 
till  they  often  acquire  an  immense  magnitude. 
Men  and  cattle  have  frequently  been  extricated 
from  avalanches  of  this  kind,  which  had  buried 
them,  as  the  snow  is  soft  and  not  very  compact 
The  sun,  moreover,  frequently  so  acts  on  the 
gladersj  in  summer,  as  to  produce  avalanches  of 
them :  vast  masses  of  ice  are  tumbled  into  the  val- 
leys, and  have  been  known  to  be  propelled  down 
inclined  planes  of  many  miles  in  length.* 

*  Montgomery  beautifully  compares  tbe  effects  of  the  invaMoa 
of  Switzerland  by  repoblican  France,  in  1798,  to  the  desolations 
produced  by  these  falls;  though  some  parts  of  the  description  are 
more  applicable  to  the  snow  avalanche : 
*'  By  a  hundred  winters  piled. 

When  the  glaciers  dark  with  death. 
Hang  o*er  precipices  wild, 
Hang-^suspended  by  a  breath  : 

If  a  pulse  but  throb  alarm, 
Headlong  down  the  steep  they  fall ; 
For  a  pulse  will  break  the  charm, — 
Bounding,  bursting, — ^burying  all. 

Struck  with  horror  stiff  and  pftle. 
When  the  chaos  breaks  on  high, 
All  that  view  it  from  the  vale. 
All  that  see  it  coming,  die ! 
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Somatimee,  in  the  winter  season,  furious  whirl* 
wind%  which  tear  up  the  rock-planted  pine,  and 
oyertum  the  habitations  of  men,  will  snatch  masses 
of  mow  from  the  Alpine  summits,  and  drive  them 
along  in  clouds,  like  the  sands  of  the  Arabian  de- 
serts ;  till  they  fill  up  immense  tracts  of  the  valleys ; 
and  biury  beneath  them  the  tallest  way-posts  which 
are  set  up  to  direct  the  traveller. 

In  the  spring,  the  enormous  heaps  of  snow  that 
have  collected  during  the  winter,  and  have  been 
bound  together  by  frost,  become  detached  by  a 
sudden  thaw ;  and  the  deep  silence  of  the  Alpine 
villages  is  broken  by  the  thunderings  of  the  avar 
lanches,  which  re-echo  through  the  mountains. 
Even  the  solid  crags  are  often  torn  away  by  them 
in  their  fall ;  and  whole  forests,  immense  quantities 
of  earth,  with  huge  masses  of  rock,  and  of  hard 
frozen  snow,  are  precipitated  together,  in  wild 
disorder,  and  hurled  with  great  violence  into  the 
valleys ;  so  that  houses,  and  sometimes  entire  vil- 
lages, have  been  overwhelmed  in  sudden  and 
hideous  ruin.  In  a  few  moments,  all  vestiges  of 
human  industry  are  as  if  they  had  never  been ;  and 
Nature,  as  though  indignant  at  the  encroachments 


In  a  day  and  hour  accurst, 
0*er  tbe  wreiched  lend  of  TELL, 
Thus  the  Gallio  glacier  burst, 
Tlius  the  GaUic  gUciir  feU ! 

Wandtier  of  Switteriand. 
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of  man  upon  her  domains  of  ice  and  snow,  takes 
destructive  reprisals,  as  it  were,  on  his  boldness, 
with  her  terrible  avalanches,  and  her  bursting 
torrents.* 

In  the  spring,  when  there  is  most  danger  to  be 
apprehended,  in  consequence  of  the  change  of  tem- 
perature, not  only  the  convulsions  which  the  air  un- 
dergoes by  means  of  thunder  and  storms,  but  even 
the  least  vibration, — such  as  that  occasioned  by  the 
bells  on  horses*  heads,  the  crack  of  a  whip,  or  even 
speaking  aloud,  is  said  to  have  power  to  bring 
down  an  impending  avalanche.  On  this  account, 
travellers  who  have  to  cross  mountains,  oftep  set 

*  During  the  passage  of  a  French  army  over  the  Splugeu  pass, 
at  the  gorge  of  Cardioell,  a  poor  drummer  was  carried  down  into 
an  abyss  by  an  avalanche  from  above  :  the  snow  had  so  far  pre- 
served him  from  being  injured  in  falling,  that  be  was  able  to 
eitricate  himself  from  it ;  and  to  beat  his  drum  as  a  signal  of 
distress; — but  it  was  in  vain!  hours  elapsed,  and  the  sounds 
were  still  beard;  but  none,  alasl  could  rescue  the  poor  soldier 
from  his  frightful  fate. 

In  the  cantpn  of  the  Grisons,  which  has  been  especially  subject 
to  the  ravages  of  avalanches,  the  small  village  of  Rueras  was 
visited  with  Euch  a  calamity,  in  1749,  during  the  night:  but, 
strange  to  say,  the  shock  was  in  this  instance  so  unfelt  at  the 
moment,  that,  according  to  the  testimony  of  about  fiAy  or  sixty 
persons  who  were  dug  out  of  the  enow,  it  was  only  known  by  the 
extraordinary  length  of  the  darkness,  and  the  morning  not  return- 
ing as  usual !  '  To  about  forty  individuals  it  never  returned  more! 
Similar  catastrophes,  of  greater  or  less  extent,  happen  in  Switzer* 
lund  almost  every  year. — See  Beattie*t  Views, 
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off  very  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  snow  has 
begun  to  soften  in  the  sun ;  and  the  guides  some- 
times fire  a  pistol,  previously  to  reaching  those 
spots  where  they  know  there  is  most  danger,  in 
order  to  bring  the  masses  at  once  down  from  the 
mountains,  while  the  party  is  in  a  place  of  safety. 
Tremendous  noises  frequently  precede  the  fall  of 
avalanches;  which  omen  aids  the  traveller  to 
escape.  Their  magnitude  is  sometimes  so  Enor- 
mous that  they  have  been  known  to  cover  a  valley 
to  the  extent  of  three  miles  from  the  base  of  the 
mountain ;  and  their  destructive  effects,  in  altering 
the  course  of  streams,  and  in  causing  floods,  have 
been  felt  at  the  distance  of  many  miles  from  the 
place  at  which  they  were  precipitated. 

*'  Oft  rushing  sadden  from  the  loaded  cliffs. 
Mountains  of  snow  their  gathering  terrors  roll ; 
From  steep  to  steep  loud  thundering  down  they  come, 
A  wintry  waste  in  dire  commotion  all ; 
And  herds  and  flocks,  and  travellers,  and  swains, 
And  sometimes  whole  brigades  of  marching  troops, 
Or  hamlets,  sleeping  in  the  dead  of  night, 
Are  deep  beneath  the  smothering  ruin  hurled." 
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Mt  pear  Friend  : — On  leaving  Grindelwald,  we 
returned  to  Zweilutschinen,  a  place  so  caUed  from 
the  (too  streams  that  here  meet;  the  combined 
waters  of  which  were  on  our  left^  on  the  road  from 
Interlachen.  One  of  these  torrents  accompanied 
us  from  the  glaciers  of  Grindelwald,  and  is  called 
the  SchwarU  'lutschin,  or  black  torrent ; — the  otfier, 
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the  WeisB-lutschin,  or  whiie  torrent,  flows  from 
the  valley  of  Lauterbrunnen ;  the  names  of  tfaeae 
streams  being  indicative  of  their  difference  of  co- 
lour. The  valleys  of  Grindelwald  and  Lauter- 
brunnen are  separated  by  a  chain  of  moimtains ;  so 
that  we  retraced  our  steps,  and  having  recrossed 
the  rustic  bridge,  proceeded  towards  the  latter 
narrow  valley.  We  were  now  literally  walled  in, 
on  both  sides,  by  stupendous  mountains ;  and  be- 
fore us  reared  its  mighty  head  tho  colossal  Jung- 
frau,  which  rises  from  this  romantic  valley  to  the 
amazing  height  of  10,400  feet;  or  12,900  above 
the  sea. 

This  awful  mass  is  more  elevated  than  any  of 
the  mountains  of  Grindelwald ;  and  is  regarded  as 
the  most  magnificent  of  all  the  Northern  chain^  or 
of  the  Helvetian  Alps, — ^the  range  which  runs  north 
of  the  Valais,  commencing  with  Mount  Saneti^  and 
reaching,  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  to  tlie  St 
Gothard ;  which  is  situated  between  the  cantons  of 
Uri  and  Ticino. 

In  ascending  the  valley  of  Lauterbrunnen,  the 
view  of  the  Jungfrau  is  exceedingly  grand.  The 
extreme  whiteness  and  briUiancy  of  the  pei|io- 
tual  snows  which  cover  its  enonnous  sides,  and  its 
vast  massy  head, — and  the  towering  pinnaoles 
which  seem  to  rise  from  numerous  basins  and 
gorges  into  some  pure  elemental  region,  far  a^ove 
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aU  the  dftrk  abatments  of  the  base,  conveyed  to 
ifae  mind  an  impression  of  elevation  greater  than 
we  had  before  received ;  and  it  was  impossible  not 
to  feel  astonishment,  in  the  contemplation  of  this 
vast  heap  of  Alps:  with  such  majesty  and  solidity, 
do  they  appear  piled  up  to  the  very  heavens.  The 
glaciers  of  this  throne  of  eternal  snows  should  be 
▼iewed,  we  understood,  from  the  Steinberg,  a 
neighbouring  mountain ;  or  from  the  side  next  the 
Vabus:  as,  from  these  positions,  they  are  seen 
brandling  out  to  an  immense  extent;  especially 
the  glacier  of  Aletscfa,  which  reaches  upwards  of 
twenty  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  to  the 
Rhone. 

The  Juiqifrau  is  such  an  assemblage  of  terrific 
locks,  and  frightful  precipices,  that  its  summit  was 
long  supposed  to  be  quite  inaccessible.  Some 
thirtjr  years  ago^  an  unfortunate  individual  who  at- 
tempted the  ascent,  was  never  heard  of  more ;  and 
was  believed  to  have  &llen  into  some  one  of  the 
yawning  chasms  on  the  side  of  the  moimtain,  and 
to  have  perished,  either  by  an  instantaneous  death, 
or  by  being  carried  down  with  an  avalanche,  so  as  to 
linger  for  a  time  in  an  abyss  of  eternal  snow,  con- 
seions  of  the  hopeless  horror  of  his  situation !  Un- 
intimidated  by  his  unhappy  £ate,  two  brothers 
named  Meyer,  determined,  in  July  181 1,  to  obtain 
die  perilous  honour  of  planting  their  feet,  where  no 
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human  being  had  ever  been  known  to  tread  beCove. 
After  they  had  spent  one  nig^t  on  the  ice^  thdv 
attendants  lost  courage  and  returned ;  the  brotliersi 
however^  persevered,  though  ahnost  blinded  by  the 
dazzling  brightness  of  the  snow ;  and  passed  ano* 
ther  night  still  higher  in  this  frozen  and  hazardous 
region*  On  the  following  day*  they  proceeded  in 
the  ascent,  wearing  black  veils  to  protect  their 
eyes ;  and  after  intense  and  perilous  labour,  they 
at  length  gained  the  loftiest  snows  of  the  Juiigfraii» 
in  a  heaven  which  they  described  as  of  a  pure,  deep, 
and  ckmdless  azure.  They  raised  a  flag  on  this 
unearthly,  spot,  and  descended  in  safety.  At  Grin^ 
delwald  we  saw,  in  the  travellers'  book,  a  long 
account  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  made,  a  few 
days  before,  by  a  young  Scotchman*  He  and  his 
guides  had  undergone  great  dangers,  and,  in  their 
descent,  had  let  themselves  down  awful  precipices 
with  ropes.  The  attempt  was  to  be  made  again  on 
the  following  Monday,  but  as  the  weather  on  that 
day  was  wet,  it  must  have  been  deferred* 

The  village  of  Lauterbrunnen  has  an  aar  of  con- 
siderable comfort,  and  a  very  picturesque  appear- 
ance,— being  plentifully  ornamented  with  trees,  and 
enclosed  by  stupendous  walls  of  rock :  .its  pretty* 
looking  new  church  gives  it  a  modem  appearance, 
which  is  interestingly  contrasted  with  the  surrounding 
antiquities  of  nature*  The  inn  at  the  entrance  of  the 
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village,  from  G^rindelwald,  k  oommodioucs  and  its 
back  windows  command  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
piled  maseies  of  the  Jungfirau.  Opposite  the  little 
church)  and  on  the  right  side  of  the  valley,  is  the 
Staub-bach  cascade,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
waterCsills  in  this  land  of  the  sublime  and  the  beau- 
tifiiL  The  long  line  of  perpendicular  rock,  fringed 
with  pines  along  the  summit,  down  which  it  is  pre* 
cipitated  into  the  vaUey,  resembles  an  enormous 
rampart  that  might  have  been  reared  up  to  defend 
some  Babylon  of  giants,  by  a  race  like  those  who 
were  &bled  to  have  heaped  Ossa  upon  Pelion. 

The  Staub-bach  descends  from  a  height  of  about 
nine  hundred  feet  Two  slender  streams,  falling 
from  the  top  of  the  rock,  dash  against  it,  together, 
periiaps  about  halt^way  down, — then  blend  their 
waters,  and  hasten  to  Ae  valley.  The  whole  has 
an  exceedingly  light  and  airy  effect,  rather  elegant 
than  grand,  as  the  quantity  of  water  is  but  small, 
compered  with  the  vast  height  of  the  &11.  In  the 
descent,  the  water  is  so  foamy  and  dispersed,  that, 
at  a  distance,  it  is  like  a  misty  veil  hanging  from 
the  wall  of  rock,  and  undulating  in  the  zephyr. 
This  is  an  exquisitely  beautiful  cascade;  and  its 
name,  dust-streamj  may  be  derived  from  its  being 
so  much  scattered  in  spray.  Whether  the  fiill  is 
materially  altered  in  its  character  by  a  wetter  season 
we  did  not  learn ;  but  it  is  easy,  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, to  trace  the  effects  of  those  violent  storms  of 
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rain,  which  dometunes,  on  a  dudden,  swell  the 
streams  into  ra^ng  cataracts,  that  flood  tiie  TsBey, 
and  sweep  rocks,  trees,  the  dwellings  of  man,  and 
the  firuits  of  hb  agricultural  labour,  all  before 
them,  in  one  common  desolation. 

On  our  return  to  Interkchen,  we  established 
otu^elves  at  the  agreeable  Pension  of  Christen 
Ho&tetter.  This  is  one  of  about  a  dozen,  or  more^ 
very  respectable  boarding-houses ;  at  which,  for  the 
sum  of  five  or  six  francs  per  day,  provisions  and 
lod^g,  with  every  comfort,  may  be  obtained. 

Probably  no  spot  in  Switzerland  is  so  much  ft^ 
quented  as  a  rural  place  of  residence,  during  the 
summer  months,  as  this.  Last  season,  there  were, 
here,  in  all,  seven  hundred  visitors,  of  whom  five 
hundred  were  EngUsh.  The  day  after  our  return 
from  Lauterbrunnen  was  Sunday ;  and  as  two  of  our 
party  were  invalids,  I  went  alone  to  the  English 
chapel;  which  is  part  of  the  ancient  Augustine 
monastery,  and  nunnery ;  situated  in  a  spot  which 
is  finely  shaded  by  noble  walnut  and  lime  trees.  In 
1431,  the  nunnery  was  suppressed  by  the  reign- 
ing pope,  on  account  of  the  disorders'  and  irre- 
gularities that  here  took  place.  The  clergyman 
who  officiates,  during  the  summer,  is  from  Ihe 
English  episcopal  church  at  Nice, — a  very  respeefe- 
able  and  excellent  man ;  and  his  sermon  was  de- 
cidedly evangelical  and  faithfuL  The  number  of 
the  hearers  could  not  be  less  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty,  or  two  hundred. 
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Intetlaches,  the  name  of  which  would  seem, 
oiigmally,  to  have  been  Roman,  is  situated,  as  the 
word  imports,  between  two  lakes, — those  of  Brientz 
and  ThttD,  in  a  beautiM  valley,  walled  towards  the 
east,  west,  and  norths  by  mountains  $  but,  on  the 
south,  opening  into  a  plain,  in  the  midst  of  which 
rises  a  high  green  hill,  which  is  so  easy  of  access 
that  it  is  called  the  ^  Lady's  Mountaiai'  The  Aar, 
which  flows  between  the  two  lakes,  has  three 
bridges  over  it :  two  of  these,  across  its  separate 
streams,  unite  it  with  the  small,  ancient,  and  dila- 
pidated village  of  Unterseen ;  the  name  of  which 
signifies  the  same  as  *  Interlachen.'  Immediately 
over  this  village,  frown  the  bare  and  stupendous 
roeks  of  the  Aarderberg.  mountain.  Hie  roads 
which  intersect  the  valley  are  excellent ;  and  if  it 
were  not  for  the  mountains,  and  the  Swiss  cot- 
tage%  you  might  suppose  yourself  in  England ; — 
so  green  is  this  fine  umbrageous  vale;  and  so 
fertile  is  its  soiL 

An  agreeable  sylvan  walk,  of  diort  extent,  on 
the  other  aide  of  the  Aar,  leads  to  a  promontory 
which  projects  into  the  western  end  of  the  lake 
of  Brienta:  here  are  situated  the  hamlet  and 
church  of  Ringgenberg ;  and  the  ruined  tower  of 
an  old  castle  embosomed  in  trees.  This  scene  is 
singularly  picturesque ;  having  very  much  the  efiect 
of  an  island  on  the  lake ;  especially  in  coming  in 
a  boat  from  Brientz*    The  main  road,  leading  from 
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the  head  of  the  lake^  through  die  vilb^e,  is  wide 
and  perfectly  level,  with  rows  of  lofty  walnut  tseea 
on  each  side ;  so  as  to  have  quite  a  sylvan,  Eog* 
lish  effect  The  road  through  Unterseen,  to 
Neuhausy  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  of  ThuH^ 
is  equally  good,  and  is  about  two  miles  lon^  and 
almost  straight  The  valley  here^  also^  is  rich,  with 
well-cultivated  fields,  in  ev^  part  of  it;  andbbor* 
dered  by  mountains,  considerably  lower  than  tfaoaa 
which  are  immediately  above  Interlachen;  on 
which,  more  than  once,  during  our  stay,  we  oh* 
served  the  newly-&llen  snow,  in  the  morning. 

Indeed  this  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  sitoa* 
dons  in  the  whole  country.  You  are  embosomed 
in  mountains; — near  two  of  the  finest  lakes ; — in  a 
lovely,  rich,  and  fertile  vale; — ^with  die  snows  of 
the  gigantic  Jungfrau  in  view,  between  the  gorges 
of  other  mountains: — ^in  the  neighbourhood  are 
Grindelwald  and  Lauterbrunnen,  and  other  scenes 
of  beauty  and  grandeur:  so  that,  here,  there  is  an 
assemblage, — within  a  comparatively  small  com* 
pass, — of  some  of  the  most  romantic  and  sublime 
features  of  this  truly  extraordinary  country.  Add 
to  which,  there  is  an  English  evangelical  ministry  ;^» 
while  almost  every  comfort  is  to  be  procured  in  the 
boarding-houses,  that  English  habits  can  desire; 
which  is  not  the  case  in  every  part  of  Switzer* 
land.  At  a  littie  shop,  which  is  called  the  Publio 
Library,  Galignani's  Messenger  is  regularly  ob* 
tained  firom  Paris. 
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'  At  the  Mle  ifhSie  of  our  PeHsion^  was  a  motley 
MMmblagO)  and  almost  a  Babel  of  languages. 
There  was  a  Russian  lady  of  distinction,  and  part 
of  her  fiunily,  who  spoke  German  and  French ;  a 
Dotch  couple ;  a  Spaniard;  Swiss,  from  the  French 
cantons;  and  many  EngHsh,  who  everywherei 
since  we  had  left  England,  formed  Ihe  majority  of 
tfarellers.  Great  decorum  prevailed,  and  we  did 
not  observe  that  any  cards  or  dice  were  intro- 
duced,— so  commonly  to  be  seen  in  the  German 
inns.  There  was  also  affability  enough  even 
among  the  resetved  English,  to  render  it  pro* 
bable,  that  if  any  one  of  the  company  had  fedlen 
into  the  Aar  at  the  end  of  the  orchard, — the  joke 
might  not  have  been  practically  exemplified, — of 
one  'Englishman  deeUning  to  save  another  from 
drowning,  on  the  ground  of  not  having  previously 
been  formally  intrtnluced! 

'The  numbers  continually  varied;  as,  on  most 
days,  some  were  arriving,  and  some  departing: 
some  returning,  to  tell  of  what  they  had  seen  in 
tlieir  respective  tours ;  others  setting  out  to  visit 
Lrucem,  or  Thun ;  or  to  ascend  the  Wengem  Alp, 
in  order  to  watch  the  avalanches  of  the  Jungfrau; 
or  to  explore  the  frozen  glaciers : — ^these  travellers 
would  be  distinguished  by  their  mountain  costume; 
consisting  of  a  light  frock  and  pantaloons,  a  wallet, 
an  alpenstock,  or  spiked  pole,— and,  sometimes,  a 
pair  of  sandals  with  iron  spikes,  for  safety  in  walk-^ 
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ing  over  slippery  paths*  It  is  not  uncomtnoti  in 
Switzerland  to  meet  a  party  of  holiday  school-boys 
accoutred  in  this  way ;  and  alping  is  a  fiBtvourtte 
amusement  with  the  German  students. 

Two  days  of  almost  incessant  rain,  and  iSbe 
indisposition  of  two  of  our  party,*  prevented  me, 
during  the  week  of  our  stay  here,  from  going  to 
any  distance;  and  I  did  little  but  read  at  home; 
or  walk  about  the  immediate  neigfabouibood ;  or 
watch  the  white,  misty  clouds  which  frequently  dim- 
med, and  half-shrouded  themoimtains, — ^ving  them 
that  air  of  mystic  and  spectral  grandeur,  which  is 
thrown  over  vast  objects,  by  indistinctness  of  out- 
line, and  is  one  among  the  many  interesting  phases 
of  nature,  in  this  land  of  sublimities. 

The  orchard  of  Ho&tettei^s  Pension  is  bordered 
by  tiie  rapid  Aar,  which  runs  from  the  lake  of 
Brientz  into  that  of  Thun.  Immediately  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  rises  the  Aarderberg 
mountain ;  reaching  like  a  huge  rampart  all  along 
the  vale  of  Interlachen,  and  terminating  in  tiie 
prodigious  rocks  which  overhang  Unterseen.  This 
mountain  is  clothed  to  the  very  ridge  with  forests, 
excepting  where   the   numerous  Alpine   torrents 

*  Interlachen  has  the  odTsntagB  of  the  medieal  akIU  of  Dr. 
Charles  Ebenold.  This  amiable  man  is  veiy  sncoesBfiil.  in4  in- 
defatigable  in  bis  profession ;  and,  in  visiting  his  patients,  is  con- 
stantly taking  long  and  fatiguing  journeys  among  the  moun- 
tains. 
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bave  worn  for  themsdves  deep  cbtoHek  in  the 
rocks,  from  the  summit  to  the  base.  A  short 
ascent  leads  to  an  arbour;  and  higher  up  the  moun- 
tain, is  a  beautiful  patch  of  greensward,  which  is 
so  steep  that  it  is  exceedingly  di£Bcult  to  climb : 
the  trouble  howeyer  is  repaid  by  the  beauty  of  the 
scene  which  here  presents  itsel£  The  picturesque 
villa^  of  Interlachen  lies  below : — in  front  is  the 
Jungfrau,  which  is  almost  everywhere  seen  in  these 
parts,  in  consequence  of  its  vastness,  and  its 
height :  the  two  lakes  are  expanded  on  the  right 
and  left;  and  the  beautiful  and  smiling  valley  is 
between  them :  the  taut  ensemble  is  magnificent 

Another  solitary  excursion  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, on  a  subsequent  day,  was  not  quite  so  agree- 
able. Being  desirous  of  seeing  the  prospect  from 
the  summit  of  the  Aarderberg,  I  crossed  the  covered 
bridge  situated  at  the  point  where  the  Aar  issues 
from  the  lake  of  Brieptz;  and  having  obtained 
some  information  from  a  peasant  as  to  what  turns  to 
take,— after  some  little  difficulty,  on  account  of  the 
gr^at  steepness  of  the  ascent,  and  the  intervention 
of  rocks  which  sometimes  rendered  necessary  a 
circuitous  route, — I  found  my  way,  through  a  vast 
pine-forest,  to  the  ridge  of  the  mountain.  The 
view  was  of  the  same  description  as  before,  but 
more  extended ;  comprising  the  valley  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Aarderberg,  and  the  mountains  beyond 
it ;  including  a  summit  or  two  capped  with  snow. 
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I  walked  along  the  ridge  of  the  Aaiderberg, 
I  came  opposite  to  Unterseen;  and  had  a  catn^ 
manding  view  of  the  lake  of  Thun,  and  of  the  leHy 
summits  that  appear  to  surround  its  extrenity; 
No  one  being  near,  I  could  obtain  no  infiomnH 
tion  as  to  the  track ;  and  unfortunately  lost  myselC 
Thinking  the  descent  would  be  nearer  down  to 
Unterseen,  than  to  return  the  way  I  came,  as  die 
mountain  is  lower  where  it  overhai^  that  Tit 
lage ;  and  seeing,  as  I  thought,  a  path,  I  followed 
it :  but  after  descending  for  half  an  hour,  I  came 
to  the  edge  of  tbe  perpendicular  rocks  above  Un* 
terseen,  and  found  that  the  path  I  thought  waa 
human,  was  in  reality  only  one  worn  by  the  goats ; 
and  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  down  the  moon- 
tain  that  way.  I  had  now  left  home  about  four 
hours,  and  had  been  fiitigued  with  the  ascoit; 
there  was,  however,  no  alternative  left  but  to  r»- 
ascend,  through  the  thick  forest  to  the  summit; 
and  having  gained  it,  to  return  by  the  way  I 
came :  but  I  missed  the  path ;  and  became  entirely 
confused,  by  perceiving  a  number  of  similar  narrow 
tracks,  leading  in  different  directions. 

After  another  bourns  laborious  exertion,  in  at- 
tempting, in  vain,  to  find  my  way  back  to  the  momi- 
tain-top,  through  the  wood ;  and  being  by  no  means 
easy  with  respect  to  my  situation  and  prospeda*^ 
I  resolved  to  change  my  plan,  and  instead  of  either 
ascending  or  descending,  to  endeavour,  as  much  as 
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the  tbiekiiefiB  of  the  fmrest,  and  the  ruggednesa  of 
the  rocky  soil  would  allow,  to  keep  horizontally 
along  the  dedivity,  in  hopes  of  coming  to  one  of 
those  raTines  which,  from  the  valley,  I  had  ob* 
aerred  running  from  the  top  to  the  base  of  the 
mountain.  In  the  course  of  these  exertions  I  be» 
eame  so  exhausted,  from  having  nothing  whatever 
with  me  to  eat  or  drink,  that  I  was  obliged  to 
lie  down  several  times,  in  order  to  gain  freeh 
strength. 

At  length,  I  succeeded  in  arriving  at  one  of  the 
ravines,  which  led  down  with  a  very  steep  incline* 
tion  to  the  base  of  the  mountain ;  and  partly  by 
Ae  help  of  my  umbrella,  and  partly  by  clinging  to 
the  roots  of  the  trees  which  the  wintry  torrent  had 
lefk  bare,— I  was  ^le,  for  a  while,  to  slide  down 
die  shelving  plates  of  rock,  of  which  this  diy 
channel  consisted  ;-^till  I  came  to  a  place  where 
die  rocks  were  so  steep,  and  the  ledges  so  far  apart, 
that  I  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  attempt  to 
proceed  further  in  that  direction.  Here  I  could 
see  the  river  Aar,  and  the  village  of  Interlachen, 
with  Ho&tetter's  boarding-house,  immediately 
under  me;  and  could  hear  distinctly  the  dogs 
barking,  the  men  thrashing;  and  what  would  have 
been  a  mockery  of  hunger,  if  the  desire  of  safety 
had  not  predominated  over  mere  animal  wants, 
I  heard  the  table  (ThSte  bell  ring  for  dinner. 
Yet  there  was  one  other  consideratioifilipre  painful 
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than  all  the  rest— it  was,  the  anxiety  which  would 
be  felt)  especially  by  onei  on  my  account.  I  was 
in  a  situation  wMch  admitted  of  no  delaiy^ 
as  it  was  now  getting  towards  evening ;  and  the 
bare  possibility  of  having  to  pass  the  night  on  tim 
mountain-forest,  crossed  my  mind  with  an  appal^ 
ling  force,  and  caused  me  to  redouble  my  exertions. 

With  considerable  additional  efforts,  I  scrambled 
my  way  through  the  underwood,  on  the  steep  and 
rugged  flank  of  the  mountain,  and  at  length  struck 
into  another  ravine,-*again  met  with  the  same  dif- 
ficulty,—arising  from  the  predpitousness  of  the 
rocky  channel, — and  again  endeavoured  to  make  a 
sweeps  through  the  wood,  round  to  a  lower  part  of 
the  same  ravine.  I  came  to  it  again,  and  found 
that  my  only  way  to  get  upon  it,  was  to  let  myself 
down  between  two  very  steep  and  narrow  rodcs 
that  led  to  it ;  which,  by  the  help  of  my  umbrella, 
and  by  clinging  to  the  trees  that  projected  from 
the  crags,  I  at  last  effected,  not  without  great 
exertion,  and  got  on  to  a  mass  of  loose  stone  and  gra>» 
vel  that  lay  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  which  I  now 
reached  without  much  difSculty.  A  man  who  was 
passing  in  one  of  the  little  flat  boats  that  navigate 
the  Aar,  put  me  across  into  Hofrtetter^s  orcharc^ 
through  which  I  was  glad  to  steal  into  the  house; 
for  my  clothes  had  suffered  consideraUy« 

I  had  been  seven  or  eight  hours  on  the  momr- 
tain;  and.  got  home  at  last,  feeling  gratitude  to 


Providence,  for  my  preseryation ;  and  VfiAi  no  other 
ificottyem^ice  than  torn  clo11ie8»  scratdied  and 
bKstened  hands,  and  a  wakeful  night ;  for  I  was  too 
excited  to  sleep,  being  continually  possessed  with 
the  idea  that  I  was  fijfing  down  frightful  precipices* 
One  lesson  was  learned  by  this  awkward  adrentiure, 
— which  was,  nerer  in  future,  without  a  guide,  to 
attempt  the  ascent  of  even  so  humble  a  mountain 
as  the  Aarderberg  is,  as  compared  with  its  snow- 
crowned  superiors. 

The  day  before  we  left  Interlachen,  being  the 
Sabbath,  tbe  parish-church  of  Unterseen  was  open 
at  nine  in  the  morning,  the  usiial  time  of  service  in 
the  Protestant  churches  throughout  our  line  of 
travel.  The  church  was  full  of  people;  and  there 
was  an  air  of  devout  intelligence  about  them ;  and 
Omt  appearance  of  personal  neatness  and  comfort, 
which  liie  traveller  may  often  observe,  as  forming  a 
striking  contrast  with  what  is  frequently  seen  in  the 
rural  parts  of  Catholic  districts ;  though  the  ancient 
village  of  Unterseen  itself  has  a  decayed  and  un- 
inviting appearance,  which  would  disappoint  those 
whose  associations  were  formed  by  the  exhibition  of 
it  at  the  Diorama.  The  uniform,  black  head-dress 
of  the  women,  made  of  silk  and  lace,  gave  a  re- 
markably solemn  appearance  to  the  crowded  assem- 
bly ;  and  had  almost  the  effbct  of  a  general  mourning. 
The  elders  of  the  churdb,  and  the  magistrates,  sat 
in  the  old  stalls  which  surround  the  chancel  of  this 
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homely  building,  and  the  clergywaa  wore  a  blad; 
gown  with  loose  Bleeves,  and  a  white  mff  round  his 
neck,  resembling  tixe  dress  in  which  the  puiitaii 
mimsters  are  frequently  represented.  The  sennon 
was  a  faithful  and  affectionate  appeal,  preparatory  to 
the  Lord's  supper,  which  was  about  to  be  adminis* 
tered 

The  Sabbath  appeared  to  be  obsenred,  here,  with 
decorum ;  and  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  Unteiw 
seen  seemed  to  frequent  the  church.  But  the  at* 
tentions  which  visitors  require  at  the  boardings 
houses  at  Interlachen,  probably  have  an  injurious 
tendency  on  the  habits  of  the  people;  as  they 
are  so  much  occupied  in  waiting  on  their  inmates ; 
in  this  village  too  there  is  no  German  church,  Inter- 
lachen  being  part  of  the  parish  of  Unterseen.  On 
the  way  back  across  the  Aar,  the  glowing  morning 
had  thrown  its  radiance  gloriously  over  the  snowy 
masses  of  the  Jungfrau,  of  which  a  magnificent 
view  presented  itself  from  the  bridge*  It  shone 
in  the  brilliant  sun,  towering  majestically  above  all 
the  nearer  Alps,  like  a  vast  throne  of  burnished 
silver,  and  had  an  effect  altogether  splendid; 
seeming  well  to  harmonise  with  the  ideas  of  triumph) 
and  of  glory  that  are  associated  with  the  Saviour'^ 
resurrection*mom« 

We  went  to  the  EngUsh  forenoon  service^  which 
was  exceedingly  well  attended ;  and  the  discouTMi) 
both  in  its  doctrine,  and  its  spirit,  entirely  harmtn 
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aifled  with  our  views  and  feelings :  but  in  the  eveiw 
Ag,  we  heard  firom  the  same  gentleman  a  sermon 
advocating  the  personal  reign  of  Christ  on  earth ; 
on  which  subject,  the  preacher  though  a  young 
man,  spoke  with  much  decision, 

On  the  following  morning  we  left  Interlachen,  to 
proceed  to  the  Kanderthal,  or  valley  of  the  Kander. 
Our  road  lay  under  the  Abendberg  mountain,  along 
the  south  side  of  the  lake  of  Hiun,  one  of  the  most 
beautiftil  in  Switzerland ;  near  the  south-westem 
shore  of  which,  and  from  five  to  six  thousand  feet 
above  its  level,  rise  the  Niesen,  and  the  Stockhonu 
After  passing  the  village  and  castle  of  Spietz,  roman* 
tioally  situated  at  the  water  s  edge,  we  bade  adieu 
to  this  enchanting  lake,  reflecting  from  its  bosom 
the  vast  masses  that  immediately  surround  it,  and 
we  proceeded  to  ascend  a  mountain  road. 

During  this  day^s  journey,  among  humbler  sunn 
mits,  were  pointed  out  to  us  some  which  belonged 
to  the  more  gigantic  of  the  Alps.  The  appearance 
of  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  higher  mountains,  when 
seen  from  a  considerable  distance,  is,  in  some  states 
of  the  atmosphere,  extremely  beautiful ;  they  r^ 
semble  elegant,  shadowy  cones,  afloat  on  a  sea 
of  exquisitely  pencilled  clouds. 

We  continued  our  route  along  the  valleys  of  Fru-» 
tigen  and  Kander  ;  and  the  former  part  of  the 
journey  was  through  scenes  of  surpassing  richness. 
The  verdure  and  fertility  of  the  soil ;  the  variety 
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and  beauty  of  Bome  of  the  mountains^  dad  with 
trees;  the  sublimity  of  others;  andtbeiruovd  ami 
grotesque  forms,  surrounded  at  their  bases  every 
where,  with  verdant  fields,  and  all  the  richness  of 
Alpine  pasturage — were,  this  day,  a  source  of  per- 
petual interest ;  and  no  journey  we  had  teken  in 
Switzerland,  left  on  our  minds  a  greats  impressian 
of  the  beautiful  and  the  picturesque.  The  dialete,  on 
the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  occaaiondly  the 
grazing  cattle,  added  life  to  a  scene  of  grandeur 
and  loveliness.  In  this  part  of  the  Beinese  Ober* 
land,  including  the  adjacent  valleys  of  the  Ober 
and  Nieder  Simmenthal,  it  is  said  that  tiie  chalks 
are  upwards  of  twelve  thousand  in  number;  a 
mark  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  of  these  Edens  of 
Switzerland. 

'  The  chalets  vary  in  size,  and  fitting  up,  aoeoni- 
ing  to  the  wealtb  of  the  owner,  or  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  designed.  They  are  built  en- 
tirely of  wood :  the  walls  consist  of  pine  trees, 
rudely  hewn  square;  or  even  left  whole,  merely 
having  the  bark  o£P;  and  these  timbers  are  usually 
placed  at  some  distance  from  each  other.  Hie 
roof  is  constructed  of  thick  layers  of  wood,  bound 
together  with  rafters,  and  loaded  with  great  stones, 
as  a  security  against  the  wind.  The  smaller  dudets, 
of  which  there  are  great  numbers,  are  mere  rostie 
bams ;  where  the  provender  that  has  been  gathered 
on  the  mountain  valleys  and  terraces,  in  the  sun*- 
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mer,  is  laid  up  lor  the  use  of  the  cattle,  during  the 
muter;  or  where  they  themselves  are  sheltered. 
In  the  summer,  the  cattle  are  drivm  to  the  highest 
pastures ;  and  some  of  the  lower  chalets  are  con* 
slructed  of  a  size  to  admit  of  being  employed  as 
cottages  for  the  cow-herds,  with  conveniences  for 
making  butter  and  cheese.  Some  chalets  are  of 
a  superior  order  to  the  above,  being,  in  fsust,  snug 
little  houses  on  the  mountain  pastures,  and  be- 
longing to  those  peasant  fiumers  who  have  saved 
scNoae  money. 

No  one  can  pass  through  Switzerland,  without 
being  struck  with  the  marks  of  industry  which  are 
perpetually  to  be  seen.  In  all  the  lower  valleys, 
many  of  which  are^  like  thb  district,  extremely 
luxuriant  and  productive,  agriculture  reigns ;  while 
the  higher  regions  that  are  within  the  line  of  vege- 
tation,  are  appropriated  to  pasturage.  The  vale  of 
Frutigen  has  evidently  repaid  the  industry  of  its 
mhabitants ;  as  is  to  be  seen  ib  the  indications  of 
and  the  numerous  human  habitations, 
which  it  abounds.  Tlie  vicinity  of  the  lakes 
«f  Thun  and  Brientz,  must  also  prove  of  an  ad- 
vaatiige  to  these  valleys,  in  respect  to  transport, 
which  others  do  not  enjoy. 

Frutigem  is  a  superior,  and  very  agreeable  village^ 
oontaimng  good  housefly  and  a  comfortable  inn ; 
and  commanding  a  view  of  some  of  the  distant  snow- 
■KHmtains  ci  the  northern  range.    Having  here 
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recnuted,  ^we  next  entered  die  Kander-thal,  which 
is  a  narrower,  and  less  beautiful  valley,  than  that  we 
had  recently  left  The  latter  p»t  of  the  road  be* 
came  exceedingly  wild  and  steep ;  surrounded  by 
rocky  mountains,  with  falls  of  water;  while  the  roar* 
ing  stream,  called  the  Kander,  was  rushing  through 
the  valley,  on  our  right.  No  journey  had,  as  yetv 
interested  us,  on  the  whole  more  than  this; — so 
various  was  the  scenery ; — so  rude  and  lofty  many 
of  the  mountains ;— so  fertile  and  lively  the  plains; 
— so  rich  the  pastures  for  the  cattle,  especially  dar- 
ing the  former  part  of  the  day : — and,  occasionally, 
a  ruined  castle,  looking  down  upon  us  from  a  lofty 
height,  told  the  tale  of  the  chivalry  of  bygone  times» 
and  blended,  in  imagination,  all  that  is  fierce  in 
human  passion,  with  the  grandeur  and  the  beanty 
of  smrounding  nature.  In  short,  during  this  day^ 
several  of  the  scenes  were  exactly  of  the  kind  ap« 
propriately  known  by  the  name  of  Suisse. 

For  a  considerable  part  of  the  year,  some  of  Aa 
streams,  which  we  this  day  crossed,  must  be  wholly 
impassable  by  carriages.  One  of  them  was  an  over* 
flow  of  the  river  Kander ;  and  in  consequence  of  the 
rains  which  had  f&llen  while  we  were  at  Inter* 
lachen,  the  current  was  so  impetuous,  and  so 
powerful,  that  we  saw  it  turn  over  stones  of  large 
dimensions;  and  the  struggling  of  the  torrent 
against  our  vehicle,  convinced  us  that  we  were  for- 
tunate in  having  the  weight  of  four  persons  in  i^ 
besides  the  driver. 
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In  tbe  eraaing,  we  reached  the  solitary  hamlet  of 
Kantost^,  shut  in  by  mountatna  partly  ooned 
with,  snow ; — a  spot  having  a  peculiarly  deso- 
late and  gloomy  aspect,  from  the  barrenneas  of 
the  whole  neighbourhood,  and  the  absence  of 
ftdiage*  This  dreary  village  is  situated  at  tbe 
nfMrthem  foot  of  the  Gemmi,  and  near  the  base  of  the 
giaciei^throned  Blumli&^alp.  The  coldness  of  the 
efvening  air,  blowing  from  the  snowy  regions  of  the 
mountains  rendered  the  fire  in  the  homely  saloon  of 
the  inn  extr^nely  agreeable. 

Tliis  little  iuD,  is  a  complete  Swiss  cottage^ 

wholly  built  of  wood,  widi  a  gallery  on  each  side. 

The  accomodations  were  the  rudest  we  bad  met 

with.    We  had  been  told  at  Interlachen  by  a  am* 

tier  belonging  to  a  family  at  Hofrtetter's  that  the 

landlord  was  a  ^perfect  brigand;*  so  that  had  we 

indulged  imagination,  we  might  have  been  almost 

prepared  to  meet  with  a  sort  of  Giafti  Despair  in 

this  wild  and  savage  wilderness.    In  this  repreaen-* 

\$&fmf  however,  there  might  be  pique^  as  is  not 

seldom  the  case  between  couriers  and  landlords :  for 

Ae  couriers  often  assume  great  consequence^  and 

are  as  well  served  at  tbe  inns  as  the  families  then^- 

selves ;  as  all  arrangements  are  generally  left  to 

them.   We  found  the  landlord  not  wanting  in  civi- 

lity,  though  certainly  rough  and  unpolished.    But 

the  night  we  spent  here,  was  the  oddest  that  had  oo* 

eured  to  U8«    The  inn  was  so  full  that  it  was 
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difficulty  all  could  be  accomodated;  indeed,  some 
were  obliged  to  sit  up ;  so  that  talking  was  heaid 
all  night  long ;  and  tlie  uproar  produced  by  the 
dra^ng  of  beds  up  and  down  stairs,  doors  open- 
ing and  shutting,  and  the  whole  wooden  house 
creaking,  was  such,  that  sleep  was  impossible. 

The  rooms  were  all  so  near  each  other,  and  so 
thinly  boarded,  that  the  annoyances  that  were 
met  with,  became  public ;  and  were  announced  by 
some  English  gentlemen  with  no  small  degree  of 
merriment:  especially  was  this  occasioned  by  the 
loud  complaints  that  were  heard,  towards  morning, 
respecting  the  devastations  which  had  been  com- 
mitted by  hordes  of  fleas. 

We  had  come  to  Kandersteg,  with  the  view  of  cross- 
ing the  Gemmi;  and  having  heard  so  much  of  the  ter- 
rors of  the  descent  of  this  lofty  and  abrupt  mountain, 
on  the  side  next  the  Valais, — ^it  required  courage^  in 
some  of  our  party,  who  had  recently  been  invalids, 
to  undertake  so  arduous  a  journey,  over  the  most 
curious  and  extraordinary  pass  in  all  Switzerland. 
But  we  had  ascertained  that^  with  proper  attendants, 
and  our  own  precautions,  there  would  be  no  real 
danger.  The  general  cause  of  the  lamentable  ac- 
cidents that  have  sometimes  occurred  to  travellers 
in  this  country,  has  been  their  neglecting  to  follow, 
in  all  points,  the  advice  and  conduct  of  the  guides; 
who,  as  they  are  constantly  traversing  the  same 
mountains,  are  necessarily  acquainted  with  all  the 
dangers. 
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Hiey  always  advise  travellers  who  are  about  to 
cross  over  the  higher  regions  of  the  Alps,  to  start 
early  in  the  morning;  to  remember  that  it  is  le$B 
dangerous  to  ascend  than  to  descend;  and  to  avoid 
being  out  late  in  the  evening ;  as  this  is  the  period 
when  thunder  storms  generally  come  on,  They  cau- 
tion strangers  respecting  the  hazard  of  crossing  the 
snow-mountains  before  the  spring-«valanches  have 
fallen;  or  immediately  after  a  long-continued  season 
of  wety— when  there  are  frequent  ialls  of  the  masses 
of  rock,  which  are  detached  fiY)m  the  precipitous 
crags.  They  also  inculcate  the  necessity  of  striv- 
ing, as  much  as  possible,  against  allowing  a  pa- 
roxysm of  alarm  to  seize  you^  in  travelling  along 
the  edge  of  a  precipice ;  and  exhort  you  to  be  sure 
to  keep  up  your  spirits. 
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LETTER  XIU. 


DopMtiire  from  Kanderateg  for  the  Gemmi — MannsolMft— Ateeat 
^4SehwarbMb-*CutoD  of  WaIliB--SDOwsof  tb«  GoniiBi-*D«i- 
beo  Seo-^Gkcien — View  of  the  Pennine  Alps  from  the  Geomi 
— Descent — Actirity  of  the  moontain-guidee,  in  hounding 
•long  the  edges  of  precipices — The  Valley  —  Lenker^Bad— 
Aralancheg  Jonmey  to  Leuk — Valley  of  the  Rhono-^Romaa- 
tie  view  of  Leuk — Romanism — Chamel-hoaao  Chnpel— Cos* 
tome — Valley  of  the  Rhone»-Sion — Recent  Aralanefae  from  the 
Dent  Blanche^Goitres — Martigny^  Deluge  of  1818 — Upper 
and  Lower  Valais« 


My  D£AR  Friend  : — On  the  morning  after  our  ar- 
rival at  Kandersteg)  we  set  out  to  cross  the  GemmL 
The  courier  whom  we  had  seen  at  Interlachen,  had 
told  us  that  our  Kandersteg  host  had  two  mules,  the 
larger  of  which  was  said  to  be  a  ^stubborn,  unma- 
nageable, savage  creature  ^  and  was  described  in  no 
measured  terms,  and  with  epithets  not  by  any  means 
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limited  to  terrestial  imagery.  This  had  put  us  on 
our  guard ;  and  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  having 
as  a  companion  over  such  a  mountain,  an  animal 
of  80  bad  a  character,  care  had  been  taken,  the  over- 
night, expressly  to  order  a  h&rse.  In  the  morning, 
however,  a  large  mule  was  brought  out,  ready  sad- 
dled, and  it  was  evident  from  the  description,  that 
this  was  the  identical  animal  respecting  which  we 
had  been  cautioned.  Fortunately,  it  so  happened 
that  there  was  still  a  horse  in  the 'stable;  and  in  a 
few  moments,  at  half-past  six  o'clock,  the  whole 
party,  consisting  of  seventeen  persons,  and  the 
horse,  was  in  motion  towards  the  mountain, — 
which  rises  abruptly  from  the  end  of  the  valley. 

To  avoid  fatiguing  the  late  invalids,  we  had  two 
chaises  a  porteurs,  which  the  men  carried,  by  rest- 
ing the  poles  on  their  shoulders ;  and  not,  as  before^ 
in  their  hands.  Six  trdger  or  bearers,  are  required, 
two  at  a  time,  to  each  chair,  for  this  laborious  pass : 
and  these  twelve  men,  and  a  boy  who  assisted  in 
leading  the  horse,  on  which  one  of  the  party  was 
mounted,  and  in  carrying  some  articles,  completed 
the  number  of  our  mannschaft^  as  they  term  it. 
The  horse  led  the  way ;  next  followed,  the  chaises ; 
then  myself;  as  usual,  on  foot  The  appearance 
of  these  guides  was  wilder  and  more  grotesque,  than 
that  of  those  who  conducted  us  over  the  Briinig, 
^dmost  every  one  wearing  a  nightcap  instead  of  a 
hat,  and  each  being,  as  usual,  furnished  with  his 
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tobaoco-pipe.  They  were  in  high  spirits ;  and  be* 
g^  llie  march  along  the  end  of  the  valley  at  a  good 
pace,  smging  the  remarkably  wild  notes  of  their 
mountain-songs,  under  a  bri^t  and  unclouded  dcy. 

Having  crossed  a  small  stream,  we  soon  reached 
the  foot  of  the  Gemmi,  and  began  to  ascend  the 
only  part  of  the  mountain,  that,  for  about  three 
months  of  the  year,  is  not  covered  with  snow,  which, 
on  the  remaining  parts,  is  perpetuaL  A  very 
steep  and  rugged  ascent,  consisting  sometimes  of  die 
rudest  stair-case^  as  if  were,  of  rod^s,  from  wfaidi  we 
looked  down  on  the  valley  of  Kander,  lying  at  an  im- 
mense depth  below,  brought  us,  after  two  hours'  la- 
bour, through  a  narrow  pass  of  fir-crowned  crags, 
and  by  the  side  of  tremendous  precipices,  to  the 
commencement  of  the  extraordinary  scenery  of  the 
OemmL  Tracts  of  wild  and  dreary  desolation,  often 
with  no  visible  path,  lay  before  us;  and  around, 
were  snowy  peaks,  from  which  the  &11  of  iite 
avalanche  repeatedly  readied  our  ears.  Yet  a  few 
chalets,  some  cattle,  and  a  hut  or  two^  at  tibe 
commencement  of  this  Alpine  region,  testified  fliat 
nature  yields  something,  even  here :  where,  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  year,  frost  and  snow 
bind  up  all  things  under  their  wintry  dominion. 

It  was  interesting  to  see  climate  and  situa- 
tion marked  by  the  successive  productions  of  die 
vegetable  kingdom ;  from  the  shrubs  of  the  moun- 
tain-base, to  the  hardy  pine  which  shadowed  its 
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aidefly  and  the  low  heath  that  vegetated  on  the 
harten  ivodulatiooe  of  some  of  the  higher  parts ; — 
&lf  in  the  region  of  eternal  winter,  the  ice  and 
Bttow  h^gan  to  wrap  all  things  in  a  glazed  and  im- 
penetrable mantle. 

The  inhospitable  pastures  of  the  Genuni  are  be- 
strewed with  strong  yestiges  of  Aljnne  convulsion: 
the  avalanche  has  left  the  traces  of  its  devasting 
biX ;  and  near  tha  cottage-inn  called  Schwarbach, 
Doeks,  heaped  in  chaodc  confusion  one  upon  ano- 
ther)  indicate  the  ruin  of  a  mountain ;  which,  at 
some  periodf  is  said  to  have  occurred  here,  to  such 
an  extend  that  it  was  overthrown  to  its  base. 
While  passing  over  these  desolate  plains,  the  men 
did  not  fjGul  to  sing^  with  a  sort  of  frantic  glee ;  and 
to  shout,  in  tones  so  extraordixiary,  that  we  all  agreed 
it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  bow  any  one  could 
atter  aueh  sounds,  who  had  not  been  used  to  imi- 
tate them  frtnn  diildhood :  we  supposed  that  the 
war*whoop  of  the  Indian  must  be  something  simi- 
las.  They  did  this,  as  they  said,  um  die  Echo  xu 
weaken  ;^  and,  in  one  instance,  five  or  six  notes  were 
ilialinctly  repeated  by  the  mountains. 

The  little  solitary  hut  of  Schwarbaeh  is^  now,  only 
inhabited  during  three  or  four  months  of  the  year ; 
for,  throughout  the  long  winters  that  here  reign, 
.the  .«now  deeply  covers  the  whole  neighbourhood. 
4bout  ten  years  ago,  the  master  of  this  cottage, 

*  To  awaken  the  echoa. 
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having  remained  in  it  till  the  winter  ^  >&  too  fiir  ad- 
vanced, was  buried  under  the  snow  for  twenty  day8» 
willi  a  very  scanty  supply  of  provisions ;  amid  tho 
thundering  of  avalanches,  and  the  constant  dread 
of  death.  In  the  attempts  that  were  made,  from  the 
neighbouring  valleys,  to  extricate  him  from  his  pe- 
rilous situation,  a  party  were  very  near  penshio^ 
by  an  overwhelming  avalanche  from  the  Altels,  one 
of  the  adjacent  hoary  mountains ;  which  is  seen 
rearing  its  pyramid  of  eternal  snow,  on  the  left, 
from  the  gloomy  abyss  of  the  Gasteren  ThaL 

Schwarbach  was  an  acceptable  resting-place, 
and  furnished  an  agreeable  repast  of  coffee,  and 
milk ;  for  the  wine  was  too  sour  : — the  guides, 
however,  preferred  it  to  our  fare.  On  our  en- 
tering  the  cottage,  a  young  man  who  was  tak- 
ing a  meal,  rose  from  the  table,  and  was  so  attentive 
to  our  wants,  that  we  at  first  thought  he  was  the 
landlord ;  we  soon  perceived,  however,  that  he  had 
the  tonsure.  Like  all  the  priests  we  had  met  with, 
be  seemed  to  make  it  a  part  of  his  profession  to  be 
courteous  and  polite.  The  policy  of  Rome  appears 
sometimes  to  excel  the  principle  of  those  who  see 
her  errors ;  and  she  is  wise  in  her  generation,  and 
often  proves  a  gainer  by  her  skilL  We  were  re- 
minded, by  this  circumstance,  and  by  the  showy 
prints  of  the  Madonna  which  hung  on  the  walls,'  that 
we  were  now  in  the  Catholic  canton  of  the  Wallis^ 
or  Valais. 
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A%er  refireshment^  and  about  an  hour^s  rest^  our 
guides  proceeded  with  renewed  alacrity ;  and 
seemed  to  acquire  spirits  in  proportion  to  the 
elevation  we  had  attained*  As  we  pursued  the 
rocky,  slaty  path,  the  sterility  of  the  scene  became 
more  striking;  and  the  air  felt  exceedingly  cold, 
after  the  heat  and  exertion  of  the  earlier  part  of 
the  ascent: — ^indeed  we  found  that  we  had  ex- 
dianged  summer  for  winter,  having  reached  the 
height  of  nearly  7,000  feet  We  here  passed  over 
several  patches  of  half-frozen  snow,  which  had 
drifted,  or  perhaps  fallen  in  avalanches,  from  one  of 
the  hoary  peaks  which  are  based  on  this  rocky  and 
dreary  plain,  and  are  covered  with  snow  down  to 
itsleveL  Snow  also  filled  the  cavities  of  several  of 
the  neighbouring  rocks.  On  the  highest  part  of 
&e  pass,  is  a  dreary  lake,  about  a  mile  in  length, 
called  the  Dauhen  See^  surrounded  by  hollow 
tocks,  situated  at  the  foot  of  snow-mountains,  one 
of  which  is  called  the  Rhinderhorn.  This  lake  is 
fed  from  the  neighbouring  glacier  of  Lammem, 
which  descended  from  another  snowy  cone  on  the 
right ;  and  the  chilling,  searching  air,  that  breathed 
on  us  through  the  icy  gorge  which  lies  between  this 
peak,  and  the  glaciers  of  Stroubel  and  Retadi  on 
the  south-westy  rendered  it  easy  to  credit  the  tes- 
timony of  the  guides, — that  these  Alpine  waters  are 
frozen  during  about  three  quarters  of  the  year. 

The  lake  has  no  visible  outlet  on  this  wintry 
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plain,  but  is  believed  to  supply  a  distant  vaDey- 
stream,  by  subterraneous  communication : —  some 
have  suspected  its  origin  to  be  volcanic  The 
road  runs  close  by  its  gloomy  brink ;  and  the  guides 
were  so  full  of  glee  that  it  seemed  advisable  con- 
tinually to  caution  them ;  but  they  uniformly  re- 
plied there  was  no  danger,  and  fUrchien  sie  nichi 
was  reiterated  continually  throughout  the  day. 
Their  merriment  was  sometimes  so  great,  that  in 
order  to  meet  the  wishes  of  our  party,  it  was  neces- 
sary occasionally  to  request  them  to  make  less  noise ; 
they  were  always  perfectly  good-humoured,  and 
for  the  time,  complied.  Indeed  the  impressve 
silence  and  barrenness  of  the  higher  regions  of  the 
Gemmi,  and  its  snowy  peaks,  tend  to  inspire  the 
stranger  with  feelings  of  deep  serioUBness  and 
awe;  and  the  solemn  presence  of  these  hoary 
chroniclers,  —  the  representatives  of  immemorial 
time,  is  felt  almost  to  render  boisterous  mirA  a 
sacrilege  against  the  majesty  of  Nature,  in  her 
most  sublime  domains. 

At  length,  an  openingbetween  the  mountain  sum« 
mits  presented  a  new  scene : — and  the  Southern, 
or  Pennine  chain  of  Alps,  burst  into  view,  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Valais,  and  fai  beyond  the 
waters  of  the  Rhone,  like  an  impregnable  barriet, 
between  the  inhospitable  clime  of  Switzerland 
and  the  paradisian  plains  of  Italy;  rearing  in  the 
blue  horizon  its  pyramids  of  pure  eternal  snow; 
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aaieng  which,  proudly  claimed  pre-^minencey— -the 
Dent  Blanche ; — the  Matterhorn,  the  slenderest 
needle  of  all  the  Alps,  piercing  the  azure  vault  to 
the  height  of  nearly  14,000  feet  abore  the  sea; — 
9nd  the  more  stupendous  Monte  Rosa,  second  in 
altitude  only  to  the  arch-giant  Mont  Blanc  itself. 

Hie  fleecy  summits  of  these  mountains  were 
beautifully  contrasted,  in  a  clear  sky,  with  the 
shadows  from  which  they  seemed  to  emerge^  and 
with  the  darker  masses  that  were  near ;  and  the 
whole  eflect  was  truly  sublime.  The  Impression 
instantaneously  and  powerfully  felt,  was — that,  after 
aU  we  had  seen,  of  snows  and  glaciers,  the  gran* 
deurs  of  creation,  in  these  regions  of  wonder,  were 
bi  from  being  exhausted; — Alps  on  Alps  were 
still  in ,  reserve  in  the  boundless  store-house 
of  nature;  and  chaos  after  chaos  seemed  to  rise 
on  all  sides,  in  this  remarkable  country,  to  testify 
to  the  miyesty  and  omnipotence  of  the  Creator, 
and  the  insignificance  of  the  puny  creature  man  ! 

*  Who  fint  beholds  tbose  eyerlastiog  clouds. 
Seed-time  and  harrest,  moroing,  noon,  and  night. 
Still  where  they  were,  steadfast,  immoveable  ; 
Those  migh^  hills,  so  shadowy,  so  snblime. 
As  rather  to  belong  to  hear  en  than  earth- 
Bat  instantly  receires  into  his  sonl 
A  sense,  a  feeling  that  he  loses  not, 
A  something  that  informs  him  'tis  an  hoar. 
Whence  be  may  date,  hencefoirward  and  for  ever  f 

To  me  they  seemed  the  barriera  of  a  world, 
Sayiogf^thtts  far,  no  farther !' 
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Such  scenes  tend  to  raise  the  mind,  for  a  mo- 
ment, above  earth; — ^to  awaken  thoughts  of  awe 
and  wonder,  and  to  fill  the  soul  with  emotions 
xmutterable  by  language,  and  before  unfeltr — ^but 
how  soon  are  other,  and  far  different  associations, 
introduced !  There  is  perhaps  scarcely  a  mountain 
in  this  country,  accessible  to  the  foot  of  man,  that 
has  not  resounded  to  the  murderous  sound  of  arms. 
Often  have  the  pure  snows  of  Switzerland  been 
dyed  with  the  blood  of  her  bravest  sons ;  and  her 
towering  summits,  destined  by  nature  only  to  wit- 
ness the  storms  of  heaven,  have  re-echoed  to  the 
skies,  the  thunder  of  wan  The  mountain-plain  we 
were  now  crossing,  rugged  as  it  is,  has  not  only 
been  the  scene  of  the  march  of  troops ;  but  strange 
to  say,  about  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  in  a  civil 
commotion  among  the  two  bordering  cantons^ 
pieces  of  heavy  artillery  were  actually  dragged 
down  the  frightful  precipice  of  the  Gemmi ! 

To  this  &r-£simed  descent  we  were,  all  on  a 
sudden,  summoned.  A  terrific  ledge  now  pre- 
sented itself  looking  down  into  an  awful  abyss 
of  some  thousands  of  feet  in  depth ;  beyond  which 
lies  stretched  along,  the  rich  valley  of  Leuk,  a  part 
of  the  Upper  Valais.  It  is  di£Scult  to  describe  the 
tremendous  appearance  of  this  perpendicular  wall 
of  rocky  which  leads  from  the  top  of  the  Gemmi  to 
the  bathing-place  called  Leuker-Bad.  The  horsey 
and  the    men,  were  now    immediately    relieved 
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of  their  burthens,  and  we  bega%  slowly  and  care* 
fiilly,  to  descend  this  appalling  precipice;  each 
one  holding  the  arm  of  a  guide.  The  men  also 
offered  to  us  their  spiked  poles,  used  by  those  who 
traverse  the  higher  regions,  whether  as  hunters,  or 
mineralogists,  or  general  explorers  of  the  wonders 
of  nature.  It  may  be  added,  that  nothing  can  be 
more  studiously  civil  and  obliging^  than  the  attei>- 
tions  manifested  by  these  sons  of  the  mountains, — 
especially  to  ladies,  in  an  expedition,  so  novel,  and 
apparently  somewhat  perilous,  though  to  the  guides, 
&miliar. 

The  road  has  been  partly  hewn,  and  partly 
blown  by  means  of  gunpowder,  with  incredible 
labour,  out  of  the  solid  rock.  It  was  begim  about 
a  century  ago,  by  the  Bernese  and  the  Vallais 
combilied;  and  they  finished  it  in  five  years.  The 
&ce  of  the  mountain  is  so  nearly  perpendicular, 
that  firom  the  top  you  perceive  nothing  but  a  few 
yards  of  the  descent  before  you ;  and,  in  no  part^  do 
you  see  the  way  below  you,  to  any  farther  extent  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  here  the  conse* 
quences  of  one  false  step  would  be  dreadful  to 
contemplate ;  for,  as  we  proceeded  along  the  ledge 
of  the  rock,  we  were  continually  coming  abruptly 
to  the  very  verge  of  the  abyss,  and  making  sudden 
turns,  with  a  sharp  angle,  so  as  to  describe  a 
zigzag  path  on  the  te^ce  of  the  rock ;  one  part  of 
the  narrow  way  leading  directly  \mder  the  other, 

c  5 
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and  at  each  ttirh  bringing  into  ftifi  view  enomcym' 
flAttks  of  the  tocky  mountain^  of  hundredB  of  h^ 
'm  ddptli;  while,  above  us,  rose  vast  ma8sea»* 
over  ^^ch  we  had  before  passed. 

We  were  occasionally  annoyed,  by  one  or  two  of 
those  of  out  ili^t-capped  attendants  who  were  not 
employed  in  asslBting  us  in  the  descent,  bound* 
ing,  with  great  rapidity^  by  tis,  witii  their  alpen- 
stodbB,*'  after  the  manner  of  chamois  himter% 
on  the  ride  next  the  precipice,  and  on  its  extreme 
reiffe ;  though  to  lis  there  appeared  barely  room 
for  a  third  person.  This  gave  some  of  our  party 
such  a  thrill  of  horror,  that  we  begged  tlie  Tamlters 
to  desist  Sometimes  die  rock  was  hollowed  out  so  as 
to  form  a  sort  of  gallery,  projecting  a  little  upwards 
on  Ae  side  next  the  abyss,  and  conveying  iiie  idear 
of  less  danger ; — at  other  times,  we  were  cnot  the- 
bore  ledge,  alternately  hemmed  in  by  the  waBa  of 
rock,  and  looking  down  upon  tfie  beautiful  valley. 

On  the  side  of  the  mountain,  on  the  left^ 
against  the  bare  perpendicular  fece  of  tiie  iMk, 
was  pointed  out  to  us  a  sort  of  sentry-box,  at  whi<^ 
a  military  watch  was  stationed  by  the  Bernese,  ia 
the  time  of  war  between  the  two  cantons,  it  wi^' 
peared  astonishing  to  think  how  any  human  being 
could  get  at  so  frightful  and  perilous  a  spot,  and 
spend  days  and  nights  there  ! — ^The  last  half*>faour 
of  the  descent  was  leas  difficult,  as  we  were  now 
come  to  padiB  of  eartb,  at  the  base  of  the  rock :  still' 

*  The  spiked  poles. 
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atoep^  At  kiigth^  afiw  aiccompUabiiig  this  mest 
extmoidiiiftry  paaiage^  flome  AiUes  of  wliich  ajwi 
worked  out  of  the  roek,  we  leeebed  the  valley; 
having  ocoupied  about  two  hiM»a  in  the  deaoenty 
which  ia  said  to  be  nearlyitwo  laaguee  in  length* 

We  were  now  at.  the  base  of  the  mountain;  and 
on  looking  baok^  thoficene  waa  impreteiveljr  grand* 
The  head  of  the  yalley  appeared  ahut  in  by  an 
asgfe  fonoaod  of  stupendous  wallsi  oon^>oaed  of 
solid  layeraof  loeki  propping^  as  it  were»  the  very 
heavens^  whose  glorious  asuxe  rested  above  them ; 
and  to  scals'sueh  a  rampart  seemed  a  task  utterly 
impossible  to  man ;  fi>iv  at  Leuker-Bad,-  we  could 
see  no  tra^re.  of  the  path  along  which  we  had  tra^ 
vdled*  The  whole  appeared  above  our  heads,  as 
one  prodigieua  inaccessible  barrier,  frowning  d^ 
flanoe  on  the  humble  valley;  and  we  felt  inolined 
to  wonder  how  we  o^uld  have  descended  such  a  pro-> 
di^ous^  and  almost  perpendicular  wall  ;«-<and  still 
more  so^  to  think  how  it  was  possible  to  form  a 
rood  down  it!  But  what  will  not  the  art  and 
labour  of  man  aecomplish!  He  has  scaled  the 
meet  terrific  Alps,  to  make  himself  a  path  to  com- 
nieroe  or  to  conquest; — and,  led  on  by  curiosity 
or  science^  has  planted  his  footsteps  on  the  highest 
doud-piercing  summits,  before  untrodden  since 
the  creation.  In  a  certain  senses  what  the  Roman 
poet  said  of  man,  is  literally  true^ — that  nothing  is 
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too  difBcuIt  for  him  to  attempt  :*^t  is  in  tbe  aSEam 
o£  eternity  alone  that  his  powers  seem  paraljrsed  ^«-^* 
to.  aspire  to  spiritual  good, — ^to  labcur  for  that 
which  endureth  to  everlasting  life,  is  a  work  whidi 
enadently  has  little  attraction  for  him,  by  natoie; 
and  the  moral  wreck  and  ruin  of  his  being  is 
strangely  conspicuous,  amidst  the  most  splendid 
monuments  which  bear  witness  to  his  enterprise,* 
and  his  genius. 

After  seven  hours  and  a  half  of  travelling,  fma 
Kandersteg,  we  arrived  at  Leuker-Bad,  or  the  baths 
of  Loesche;  when  the  figure  of  a  priest,  at  the  ea- 
trance  of  the  village^  and  a  high  cross  on  the  ontaide 
of  the  little  church,  betokened  the  different  destiny 
of  this  canton  from  that  of  Bern :  for  while  the  lat- 
ter seemed  everywhere  to  bear  traces  of  tbe  genial 
influences  of  the  Protestant  religion,  the  Valais  is 
as  conspicuously  under  the  dominion  of  Romaxnsm; 
and  in  fsw  parts  of  Switzerland,  perhaps,  has  it 
more  deeply  left  its  impress. 

This  elevated  part  of  the  valley,  which  is  imme- 
diately under  the  Oemmi,  is  sometimes  covered 
with  snow  so  late  as  the  middle  of  July.  Upwards 
of  a  centurv  ago^  an  avalanche  almost  buried  the 

*  £xp«rta8  Taeaiim  Daedalus  aera 
Pennis  non  faomini  datis  : 
Perrapit  Acheronta  Herculeos  labor : 

Nil  mortaHbus  arduum  eat :    ~ 
Coelum  ipram  petimus  •^. 
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litde  riiBtie  town  of  Leukep^Bad ;  and  within  tUeee 
few  yeorsy  it  was  deserted  by  its  infaabttants^ 
ttnrmigh  the  dread  of  a  similar  catastrophe^  from 
the  accumulated  snows  on  the  moantaios.  During 
the  same  winter,  Biel,  a  village  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Yalais,  near  the  base  of  the  Iinster-aaifaoam* 
was  destroyed  by  a  terrific  avalanchey  which  is  said 
to  have  fallen  down  a  descent  of  four  or  five  mUea 
from  the  place  at  which  it  was  first  precipitated* 

Leukw-Bad,  in  itself,  can  boast  of  few  charms ; 
for  diough  the  baths  are  of  great  antiquity,  and 
are  much  frequented,  the  exposure .  of  the  place 
to  these  Alpine  desolations,  has  tended  to  produce 
in  tiie  minds  of  the  inhabitants  a  feeling  of  ins^ 
eurity,  un&yourable  to  improvement  The  town 
therefore  has  a  considerable  appearance  of  poverty  s 
some  new  buildings,  nevertheless,  were  goiiq;  for* 
waitL  There  is  a  tolerable  inn,  which  seemed 
to  be  also  a  boarding-house  for  the  accommodation 
of  those  who  come  here  *to  use  the  baths,  or  drink 
the  waters,  that  issue  from  several  very  hot 
springs ;  and  are  said,  in  their  analysis,  to  resemble 
those  of  Bath.  The  cottagers  avail  themselvee  of 
the  overflow  of  the  waters  for  the  washing  of  linen, 
as  we  observed  from  the  window  of  the  inn;  oppo- 
site to  which  was  constructed  a  kind  of  reser- 
voir. The  large  hot  bath,  designed  for  the  invalid 
poor,  is  also  at  a  short  distance^  where  they  bathe 
publicly,  in  brown  dresses,  and  cut  a  very  strange 
figm*e« 
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After  we  had  pakl  and  dkmiased  <Hut  guidee(  v  a 
group  of  them  came,  holding  out  their  baAdfi.ta 
us,  and  gave  us  a  hearty  shake ;  stating  their  oipsb 
gmtification  in  having  conducted  U8»  and  thatlhqr 
were  desirous  of  knowing  whether  we  had  tbou|^ 
wdl  of  their  conduct :— *on  being  assured  that  we 
were  quite  satisfied^  they  seemed  deUghted,  gareus 
many  good  wishes^  and,  in  high  spirits^  leftua^ 

We  left  the  baths  to  proceed  to  Leuk,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  about  four  o'clock,— with  two 
mules,  a  horse,  and  three  guides;  one  of  whom 
was  a  woman.  We  had  supposed  that  the  ground 
after  such  a  descent  bom  the  Geauni,  would  be 
nearly  level;  but  in  this  we  were  mistaken.  The 
distance  is  ten  or  twelve  mileS)  and  is  almost  one 
continued  rugged  descent;  sometimes  on  the  blink 
of  deep,  and  tremendous  steeps.  This  latter  part 
of  the  day's  journey  was  exoeedin^y  fiitiguing; 
but  we  wexe  amply  repaid  by  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  the  country;  which,  though  of  a  totally 
different  character  from  the  dreary  and  tarific  sub* 
limity  we  had  left  behind  us,  was.  of  a  most  interest- 
ing description.  The  road  soon  opened  on  the  most 
romantic  mountain  scenery,  rich  in  vegetatiiony  with 
deep  ravines  on  our  1^  Near  the  baths,  is  the 
angular  village  of  Albinen,  situated  abft  on  the 
Letchberg  rocks;  from  which  a  communicatioD 
with  the  valley  of  Leuk  has  been  fonned^  by  maaos 
of  a  series  of  ladders.     . 
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Often,  tke  road  became  veiy  preeipitotts  and 
(fitogreeable  fer  li^ng,  and  rugged  enough  even 
f(Or  the  pedestrian.  Some  of  the  ravme^  along 
the  ledges  cf  which  we  passed,  were  perfectly 
tremendous.  The  sides  of  these  yawning  abysses, 
however,  were  richly  clothed  with  the  dark  foliage 
of  lofty  firs ;  and,  occasionally,  the  turbulent,  foam- 
ing torrent  was  disclosed  in  the  depth  below.  By 
die  side  of  one  of  these  gulfis,  was  a  small  chapel 
with  a  showy  figure  of  a  saint  Indeed  Popery, 
in  the  Oatholic  cantoncs  seems  to  reign  over  moun« 
tain,  vale,  lake,  and  torrent;  and  there  are  few 
situations,  in  which  you  are  not  reminded  of  the 
wide  and  disastrous  dominion  of  a  system,  which 
looks  even  more  artificial  and  grovelling  than 
usual,  amidst  the  simple  majesty  of  nature. 

Leuk  is  situated  on  a  chalky  rising  ground,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  which  now  opened  to  us. 
The  view  of  this  place,  on  approaching  it,  is  impos- 
ing and  romantic^  in  the  extreme.  The  antique  tup- 
retB  of  its  castle,  once  an  episcopal  fortress,  give  it  a 
most  picturesque  air ;  carrying  back  the  &ncy,  in  a 
lively  manner,  to  the  days  of  feudalism  and  chivalry: 
and  ^be  white  difib^of  the  mountains  which  bound 
the  valley,  skirted  with  the  dark  shade  of  the  pines ; 
the  streams  that  rush  in  diflPerent  directions  to 
swell  the  rapid  Rhone ;  the  novelty  of  the  objects ; 
and  the  varied  associations  connected  with  looking 
down  upon  the  magnificent  high  road,  which  leads 
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over  die  Simplon  into  Italy; — all  conspired  to 
throw  an  aspect  of  romance  over  the  whole  scene. 
Within  a  few  hours'  ride  of  Leuk,  the  Italian  firon- 
tier  begins,  and'  we  almost  longed  to  see  the 
classic  plains ;  but  though  our  route  had  been  left 
open  when  we  set  out,  we  found  that  we  had  al- 
ready planned  quite  enough  work,  without  touching 
this  attractive  land :  and  had  there  been  no  other 
consideration,  the  apprehension  that  was  felt  in 
these  parts  respecting  the  cholera,  which  was  said 
to  be  at  Turin,  and  even  to  be  feared  in  Savoy, 
would  have  deterred  us  from  proceeding.  The 
kmdness  of  two  Englishmen,  whom  we  had  met 
with  at  the  Baths,  and  who  arrived  at  Leuk  be- 
fore us,  had  already  secured  for  us  the  best  ac- 
commodations the  inn  could  afford ;  and  we  were 
comfortably  lodged. 

The  town  of  Leuk  proved  to  have  been,  like 
many  other  things,  deceptive  when  viewed  at  a 
distance.  It  is  but  a  mean  place,  with  Uttle  claims, 
in  itself,  to  attention,  though  the  approach  to  it 
is  so  imposing,  and  the  scenery  of  the  neighbour- 
hood so  singular  and  striking,  especially  on  ac- 
count of  the  course  the  Rhone  pursues,  between  lofty 
calcareous  mountains.  In  the  morning,  we  visited  a 
chapel,  the  walls  of  which  were  Uned  with  an 
immense  number  of  skulls,  and  other  bones;  the 
whole  having  a  very  gloomy  and  ghastly  appear- 
ance.    The  place  is  fitted  up  with  an  altar  io 
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mourning;  but  we  had  not  time  to  inform  our* 
selves  of  its  history*  It  might,  however,  be,  that 
the  churchyard  in  which  the  chapel  was  situated, 
was  too  fiill,  and  required  to  be  thus  relieved;  for  a 
great  number  of  human  bones  lay  scattered  on  the 
surfiBLce  of  the  ground,  in  a  disgusting  manner. 

The  altar  seemed  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
departed :  for  the  Romish  church  claims  a  domi« 
nion  not  less  gigantic  and  absolute  over  the  dead^ 
than  over  the  living ;  and  can  unlock,  at  her  will, 
the  gates  of  purgatory.  A  wife,  a  brother,  a  child, 
a  husband,  a  father,  a  friend, — may,  it  is  believed, 
be  suffering  unheard  of  torments  in  the  purgatorial 
fires, — enduring  all  the  ingenuity  of  torture  that 
the  malice  of  devils  can  inflict: — who  then  can  be 
happy,  while  any  pecuniary  resources  remain,  with- 
out purchasing  masses  for  the  dead,  that  may 
deliver  them  from  these  agonies?  Thus  does 
Popery  haunt  the  imagination  of  the  devotee,  not 
only  on  his  own  account^  but  also  in  reference  to 
his  deceased  relatives.  Witness  the  horrible  re- 
presentations which  the  traveller  almost  everywhere 
meets  with  in  Catholic  countries,  of  miserable 
naked  wretches,  with  doleful  expression  of  coun-^ 
tenance,  encircled  by  the  fierce  and  spiral  flames 
of  purgatory;  and  tormented  by  demons,  and 
various  horrid  inhuman  shapes  I 

On  looking  into  the  church,  which  presented  no- 
thing remarkable,  excepting  the  charnel-house,  we 
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peroeiyed  that  the  young  womaa  who  had  MeaoAtd 
onus  bad  taken  the  opportonky  of  leisure^  to  lepfor 
to  her  devotimiB, — a  lesson  often  taught  by  CathoBffl 
to  those  of  a  better  fiuth.  Her  attire  waa  a  sp^' 
eimen  of  the  costume  ai  the  Valais;  which  is 
marked  by  a  head-dress,  tastefully  arrayed,  cim- 
sisting  of  ahat  of  black  silk,  or  Telyet,  with  fesfeocms 
of  rery  wide  ribbon  round  the  crown. 

One  would  suppose  that  the  effect  al  so  many 
Yisitors  strolling  into  the  Catholic  ohurchei^  and 
gaaing  with  an  air  of  mere  curiosity  on  the  riftesy 
and  relics,  which  these  poor  people  are  taught  to 
think  so  holy,  must  tend,  in  some  measure,  to  lead 
them  to  reflect  They  must  see  at  least,  nowthatthe 
intercourse  of  nations  is  so  great,  what  once  they 
were  scarcely  aware  o^ — ^that  all  the  world  is  not 
under  the  subjection  of  the  priests.  No  effi>rt  is 
made,  generally,  to  prevent  strangers  firom  walking 
about  the  diurches,  during  service ;  and  even  while 
mass  is  going  on,  a  gratuity  will  suffice  to  give  you 
a  sight  of  all  that  is  curious. 

From  Leuk,  the  road  lay  along  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone,  for  about  thirty*six  miles,  to  Martigny,  in 
the  Lower  Valais.  The  Rhone  has  its  cradle  in  the 
glaaer  of  Mount  St  Gothard^  in  this  canton;  and 
the  stream  flows  firom  north*east  to  south-west, 
through  the  whole  length  of  this  magnificent  valley. 
A  level,  and  excellent  road,  runs  paralld  with  the 
Rhone,  sometimes  on  one  bank,  and  sometimes  on 
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tlio  other;  and  notwillntanding  the  Alpine  mag- 
niicence  of  the  scene^  it  was  easy  to  peveeiTe 
tlwt  this  was  quite  a  different  track  from  any 
we  had  been  in,  since  lea^ng  the  roads  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  other  mighty  kindred  strsam, 
die  Rhine.  The  increased  pace  of  travelling;  the 
occasional  equipages  that  were  either  hastening 
from  Italy,  or  proceeding  in  the  contrary  direction, 
undeterred  by  the  reports  respecting  the  cholera; 
the  ponderous  diligence  which  met  us  on  its  way 
.from  G^Qieva  to  Mflan ;  and  the  carts  of  merchan- 
dne,  or  those  belonging  to  the  peasantry,  and  some- 
times drawn  by  oxen,  that  were  pasmng  between 
the  towns  of  this  remarkable  valley, — all  imited  to 
give  a  character  to  this  fine^  hard  road,  different 
from  that  of  any  one  on  which  we  had  as  yet 
travelled  in  Switzerland. 

The  scene  in  every  part  of  this  extraordinary 
day's  journey,  was  truly  grand  and  imposing.  The 
valley  is  fenced  in,  on  both  sides,  by  huge  moun- 
tains, and  lies  between  the  two  diains  of  the  sulv 
limest  Alps ;  the  bright  summits  of  which  some> 
times  came  into  view,  beyond  the  neighbouring 
mountam-ramparts.  This  valley,-*  the  Valli$  Penr 
mna  of  the  Romans, — is  the  longest  of  all  the 
valleys  of  Switzerland;  extending  nearly  a  hun- 
dred miles,  frt)m  the  glacier  of  the  Furka,  on 
the  border  of  the  Valais,  to  the  lake  of  Geneva.  As 
you  travel,  during  many  hours,  along  this  noble 
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region,  the  efibct  is  magnificent  r  you  are  accom- 
pSnied  at  ev^ry  step  by  the  waters  of  the  Rhone, 
irhich  perpetually  receives  the  tributary  streams 
Aat  find  their  way  through  the  ravines  of  the' 
lofty  mountains  on  the  right  and  left,  on  whid) 
Ae  remains  of  towers  and  castles  occasionally 
look  down  from  the  heights. 
'  Three  hours  brought  us  to  Sitten,  or  Sion,  the 
ancient  CMtas  Sedunorum ;— now  the  capital  of 
the  Valais,  and  a  place  of  singularly  picturesque 
appearance.  The  valley  is  here  broad ;  and  from, 
the  midst  of  it,  close  by  the  town,  rise  three  high, 
and  insulated  rocks.  The  loftiest  of  these,  called 
Turbeln,  is  surmounted  by  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient episcopal  palace;  on  the  next,  which  bears 
tiie  name  of  Valeria,  stand  the  remains  of  the  old 
cathedral :  and  on  the  third,  called  Meyerburg,  is 
the  present  residence  of  the  Bishop  of  Sion,  erected 
in  1574.  These  crowned  hUls  have  a  very  romantic 
efiect  The  Rhone  runs  near  the  town,  which  is 
built  on  the  Sitten,  a  stream  which  merges  in  the 
great  river,  and  has  its  source  in  the  glacier  of  the 
Geltenhom.  The  sheltering  mountains  render  the 
dimate  of  this  neighbourhood  so  mild,  that  the 
richest  fruits  grow  in  the  open  air;  and  great 
quantities  were  exposed  for  sale,  at  an  exceed- 
ingly cheap  rate,  in  the  spacious  and  imposing 
main-street  which  runs  through  the  town. 

The  valley  of  the  Rhone  seems  to  be  the  seat 
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of  a  deep  and  debasing  superstkion*  The  oreai* 
ments  in  the  churches  are  often  of  the  most  tawdry 
description,  with  a  great  air  of  poverty.  In  one 
of  the  churches  at  Sion,  we  noticed  a  shockiiig 
figure  of  Christ  on  the  cross  as  large  as  life^  with 
the  effects  of  the  scourging  represented.  The 
body  is  covered  with  knots  of  gore,  ahnost  like 
bundles  of  black  grapes,  and  the  whole  bad  a 
sickening  effect  In  this  part  of  Switzerland  are 
to  be  seen  many  of  these  tragical  exhibitions :  they 
generally  included  the  crown  of  thorns,  the  tem-* 
pies  streaming  with  blood,  and  the  flesh  exten- 
sively lacerated  at  the  side,  and  protruding,  so  as 
to  represent  the  effect  of  the  spear;  the  whole 
being  daubed  with  colour  in  imitation  of  blood  and 
gore !  Before  these  images  you  will  often  see 
groups  of  people,  of  all  ages,  bending  with  the  ut- 
most appearance  of  devotion. 

While  dining  at  the  inn  at  Sion,  an  English 
gentleman,  of  whom  there  were  several  at  the  table, 
gave  us  an  account  of  the  avalanche,  which  had 
lately  fallen,  on  the  road  from  Martigny  to  Geneva; 
and  respecting  which  we  had  heard  many  reports. 
It  had  descended  near  St  Maurice^  from  the 
mountain  called  the  Dent  du.  Midi ;  and  had  car- 
ried down  with  it,  an  immense  qnantity  of  the 
surface  of  the  mountain ;  so  that  the  valley  was 
bestrewed,  to  the  extent  of  a  mile  or  m^e^  with 
abmes  and  earth,  and  the  high-road  washed  up  and 
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rendered  impaesabla  fifteen  hundred  men  were 
8ud  to  have  been  employed  in  repairing  the  vm- 
chie^  to  make  a  passage  for  the  diligence. 

The  peasantry  of  thb  whole  valley  are  often  hi** 
deooaly  deformed  by  the  goitre^  which  is  sometiaies 
nearly  as  large  as  the  head  of  the  individnaL 
To  render  these  huge  wens  less  conspicuous)  these 
unfinrtunate  people  often  bandage  the  nedL  witii 
folds  of  black  silk.  We  observed,  here,  and  in  the 
cantons  of  Lucerne  and  Bern,  numerous  instances 
of  this  truly  afflicting  cBsorder.  It  is  firequently 
accompanied  with  idiocy,  which  is  said  to  exist 
more  in  Switzerland,  especially  in  the  Valais,  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Various  views 
have  been  entertained  respecting  the  cause,  or 
causes,  which  produce  goitre;  but  the  opinion 
seems  to  prevail,  that  it  is  to  be  traced  to  tiie  ado- 
tuffy  chiefly  carbonate  of  Hme,  which  is  held  m 
solution  in  many  of  the  springs  used  for  drinking. 

As  we  advanced  towards  Martigny,  with  many 
miles  of  the  flat  straight  road  before  us,  the  end  of 
the  valley  appeared  shut  in  by  mountains;  on  one 
of  which  is  a  tower.  Near  Martigny,  the  vaJky 
widens,  but  is  not  much  cultivated,  as  the  land  is 
exceedingly  marshy.  It  now  takes  a  turn  to  ite 
westward,  and  the  Rhone  hastens  to  pour  its  waten 
into  the  lake  of  Geneva.  The  little  town  of  Mar- 
tigny is  supposed  to  be  the  Ociodurum  mentioned  by 
Caesar,  and  is  situated  on  the  Sranse^  which  here 
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iaib  into  the  Rhone:  above  the  town,  on  a  rook, 
stands  the  tower  of  the  castle  of  La  Bathia,  one  of 
the  ancient  fortresBea  of  the  Prinoe<-Bidiops  of  Sion; 
and  fieaifiilly  associated  ynik  the  terrors  of  the 
gloomy  dungeons,  and  the  secret  tribunals,  which 
tradition  attadies  to  the  days  when  tanporal  and 
spiritual  tyranny  were  combined,  to  hold  the  world 
in  chains*  Martigny  stands  at  the  extreme  end  of 
this  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  surrounded  by 
an  aiiq>hitheatre  of  high  mountains ;  the  torrents 
from  which,  render  the  soil  extremely  moist 

In  1818,  a  deluge  from  the  valley  of  the  Dranse^ 
whidi  runs  into  that  of  the  Rhone,  nearly  swept 
away  the  whole  town.  The  inhabitants  were  sur- 
prised to  £nd  that  the  waters  of  the  Dranse  were 
dwindling  almost  to  nothing :  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  bed  of  the  river,  in  a  narrow  defile,  had 
become  choked  up  to  the  enormous  height  of  four 
hundred  feet,  by  the  £dl  of  avalanches  and  gladers 
from  the  nei^bouring  mountains ;  and  that  behind 
this  vast  mass  of  ice  and  enow,  the  Dranse  had 
ecdlected,  so  as  to  form  a  lake  of  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  leng^  Notwithstanding  the  Herculean 
exertions  that  were  used,  in  attempting  to  make 
channels  for  the  water  through  the  ice,  the  mis- 
diief  increased ;  and  the  waters,  at  length,  burst 
foordi  with  incredible  fiuy,  and  a  terrific  roar,  in  a 
torrent  a  hundred  feet  deep,  which  drove  everything 
before  it,  for  the  space  of  thirteen  miles, — crocks. 
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ice^  trees,  bridges,  houses,  and  cattle; — and  in 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  it  had  reached  Martigny^ 
a  distance  of  upwards  of  twenty  miles.  About 
four  hundred  cottages  were  swept  away,  and  many 
lives  lost ! 

It  is  this  valley,  that  was  the  consecrated  scene 
of  the  pious  and  apostolic  labours  of  the  evan- 
gelist Felix  NefF.  Oberlin,  and  Neff,  were  kindred 
spirits;  and  their  histories  are  among  the  most  in- 
teresting pieces  of  biography,  which  the  annals  of 
Christian  benevolence  can  present 

The  Grande  Maison,  at  which  we  were  lodged, 
at  Martigny,  is  a  commodious  inn,  with  open  corri- 
dors ;  and  appears  to  have  been  a  convent ;  of  which 
the  steeple  remains,  and  some  of  the  rooms  are 
very  curiously  and  antiquely  vaulted  and  carved. 
The  church,  here,  is  in  the  usual  showy,  tarnished 
style;  and  contains  one  or  two  gory  figures  of  Christ, 
similar  to  those  we  had  previously  remarked. 

By  some  means,  the  inhabitants  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood have  not  obtained  the  credit  of  being  a 
very  industrious  community.  Indeed  the  people 
of  the  Lower  Valais,  in  general,  are  regarded  as 
a  distinct  race  from  those  of  the  Upper,  or  eastern 
part  of  the  canton,  near  the  source  of  the  Rhone. 
The  latter  are  probably  of  Teutonic  extraction, 
and  speak  .German :  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lower 
Valais,  or  those  who  dwell  westward  of  Siders,  a 
place  through  which  we  passed  between  Leuk  and 
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l^on,  are  a  mixed  race, — supposed  to  have  been 
originally  Celts,  Gauls,  Burgundians,  and  Romans. 
Every  one  who  has  the  least  pretension  to  educa-* 
tion,  in  this  part  of  the  Valids,  speaks  French ;  but 
tiie  language  of  the  inferior  class  is  a  compound  of 
French  and  German,  with  a  mixture  of  Latin  and 
Italian  words.  The  people  are  said  to  be  in  a  state  of 
great  ignorance.  In  consequence  of  the  want  of 
schools ;  and  are  very  much  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Romish  priesthood :  nor  do  they  by  any  means 
make  the  most  of  the  land  on  the  borders  of  the 
Rhone,  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  and  pas- 
turage. The  population  of  the  Upper  Valais  bear 
a  character,  among  travellers,  in  some  respects 
superior  to  that  of  their  neighbours,  for  industry, 
and  the  love  of  freedom. 

TTie  country  of  the  Valais  itself  is  remarkable 
for  the  diversity  of  its  animal  and  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, and  for  the  variety  of  its  climate ;  the 
harvest  being  earlier  in  some  parts  than  in  others, 
by  thre^  or  four  months.  It  is  the  paradise  of 
botanists,  as  its  Flora  cont^ns  many  rare  species ; 
and  its  valleys  and  mountains,  are  the  nursery  of 
plants  that  are  seldom  to  be  found,  elsewhere,  in 
the  same  country;  and  which  exist,  apart,  in  dif- 
ferent regions  of  the  earth.  To  the  entomologist, 
the  mineralogist,  and  the  geologist,  the  Valais  is 
scarcely  less  interesting. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  people  of  the  Upper 
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Valais  contended  for  superiority  with  those  of  the 
Lower,  in  a  bloody  war ;  which  ended,  after  many 
battles,  and  much  desolation,  in  the  subjugation  of 
the  Lower  Valaise,  by  their  more  powerful  neigh- 
bours.— The  restoration  of  peace  to  Europe,  in 
1815,  added  the  Valais,  together  with  Geneva,  and 
Neuch&tel,  to  the  Swiss  cantons. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  while  a  Romance  patm  is 
spoken  in  the  plains  and  valleys  of  the  Lower 
Valais,  the  language  of  the  mountaineers  ap- 
proximates nearer  to  the  German.  A  similar 
diversity  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys, 
and  those  of  the  mountains^  exists  in  other  Alpine 
regions. 
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LETTER  XIV. 

Aaeent  of  the  JTorelM— Trient—Tbe  Tdta  Noire— Sacoy;  tba 
Valonine— Romanism— Sight  of  Mont  Blanc— Valley  of  Cfaa« 
moniz— Glaciers,  de  Tour,  d'Argentiere,  andDes  Bois- Chamo- 
nix— Moonlight— Sound  of  Ayalanohe— Mont  Blanc— Ascents 
— Ascent  of  Montanvert— The  Mer  de  Glace  —  Cbamois- 
hanting— The  Bouquetin. 

Mt  dear  Friend  : — Before  leaving  Martigny,  it 
was  necessary  to  determine  which  of  the  two  routes 
should  be  taken,  over  the  mountains,  into  Savoy; — 
that  of  the  Co/  de  Bahne^  or  the  Tete  Noire. 
The  former  is  regarded  as  the  most  desirable  for 
the  yiew  it  furnishes  of  Mont  Blanc;  while  the 
latter  was  said  to  be  in  itself  by  &r  the  most 
picturesque  and  interesting  course.  The  strength 
of  our  party  was,  however,  to  be  considered;  and 
as  the  road  over  the  Col  de  Balme  was  pronounced 
by  all  the  travellers,  whose  opinion  we  had  oppor« 
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tunity  of  asking,  to  be  the  more  steep  and  b&- 
guing,  the  Tite  Noire  was  fixed  on;  and  to  cross 
this  pass,  we  started  in  good  time  in  the  morning, 
three  being  mounted  on  mules,  each  attended  by  a 
guide. 

Not  far  from  Martigny,  is  the  cross  at  which  the 
road  turns  off  to  the  left,  leading  into  Italy,  over 
the  great  St.  Bernard.  This  mountain  is  cele- 
brated for  the  noble  dogs  which  are  there  reared, 
for  the  purpose  of  extricating  the  lost  traveller 
from  the  dangers  of  the  snow.  These  dogs,  which 
seem  to  be  great  favourites  with  everybody,  are 
often  seen,  both  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  and  in 
the  canton  of  Bern. 

We  were  now  ascending  the  steep  Forclas ;  w  hich 
rises  from  the  valley,  to  the  height  of  nearly  four 
thousand  seven  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
finest  chesnut,  walnut,  apple,  and  pear-trees,  lined 
each  side  of  the  narrow  road,  which  was  also  bor- 
dered with  many  cottages  and  gardens.  The  morn- 
ing was  very  hot,  and  the  dry  weather  had  rendered 
the  road  dusty;  the  flies  tormented  the  mules 
greatly ;  and  they  were  glad  to  walk  very  fast  up 
the  steep  ascent ; — which  rendered  the  journey,  to 
a  pedestrian,  very  fatiguing. 

The  views  of  the  Rhone-valley,  from  some  parts 
of  the  ascent  of  the  Forclas,  were  characterized  by 
peculiar  grandeur.     Martigny  lay  stretched  out 
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below;  and  the  silvery  Rhone  appeared  windinf^ 
amidst  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  with  an  em- 
purpled back-ground  of  higher  Alps,  crested  with  the 
purest  snows :  among  these  was  the  Gemmi,  tower-, 
ing  proudly  above  the  road  we  had  traversed  the 
day  before,  which  now  looked  like  a  whitish  line 
drawn  along  the  valley ;  while  the  whole  scene  pos- 
sessed a  vast  and  solitary  magnificence.  We 
reached  the  highest  part  of  the  passage,  after 
travelling  about  three  hours,  and  a  cold  blast 
from  the  glaciers  of  Savoy,  produced  a  wintry 
chill  that  was  perfectly  contrasted  with  the  dust, 
and  the  oppressive  heat,  of  the  sun-exposed 
ascent. 

Another  hatf-hour  brought  us  to  Trient,  a  ham- 
let situated  in  a  deep  gorge; — and  now  some  of  the 
snows  of  Savoy  greeted  the  eye.  Not  far  from  this  lit- 
tle hamlet,  a  road  leads  ofif  to  the  left,  over  the  Col 
de  Balme ;  but  the  path  to  the  T£te  Noire  descends 
into  a  small  valley,  surrounded  by  mountains,  with 
a  hoary  peak,  the  parent  of  the  glaciers  of  Trient, 
part  of  an  immense  chain  of  ices,  enthroned  at  the 
south-west  end.  At  the  cottage-inn  a  delicious 
repast  was  soon  in  readiness,  consisting  of  bread, 
milk,  honey,  coffee,  potatoes,  butter,  and,  according 
to  the  ancestral  custom,  some  old  family  cheese : 
two  or  three  interesting  little  children,  also,  pre- 
sented some  of  the  flowers  of  their  Alpine  vale.  The 
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master  of  the  house,  on  being  asked  the  exact  time 
of  day,  ran  to  a  rismg  ground  before  his  door,  and 
said  it  was  noon  ^  by  the  mountains,'  whose  shadows 
here  answer  as  a  natural  diaL 

The  road  now  began  to  wind  along  the  gloomy 
and  romantic  pass  of  the  T£te  Noire;  which  is 
truly  grand,  solemn,  and  imposing.  A  woody  ledge, 
with  an  awfiil,  dark,  and  precipitous  ravine,  on 
the  right,  in  the  depth  of  whose  shades,  could 
be  traced  the  busy,  mountain-stream,  led  into  a 
labyrinth  of  rocks  and  wood*  The  precipices  were 
sometimes  frightful;  and  the  torrent  foamed  along 
their  bases,  at  the  depth  of  five  or  six  hundred  feet ; 
but  the  worst  places  were  guarded  by  a  rude  para- 
pet of  poles.  Above-head,  were  enormous  masses 
of  pine-crowned  rocks,  heaped  one  on  another, 
as  if  by  some  tremendous  convulsion,  forming 
gloomy  defil^es,  never  irradiated  by  the  sun-beams. 
The  great  quantity  of  wood,  gives  to  this  pass  a 
character  decidedly  dark,  and  umbrageous;  and 
the  traveller  is,  sometimes,  immediately  under  the 
roots  of  the  loftiest  pines ;  while,  below  his  feet, 
lie  shelving  forests  composed  of  trees  of  equal 
height. 

The  mules  appeared  quite  at  home  in  the  most 
rugged,  and  awkward  parts  of  this  extraordinary 
road;  and  the  guides  seemed  to  have  a  perfect 
mastery  of  their  business,  and  were  at  leisure,  fr&- 
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quently  to  gather  the  wild  strawberry,  or  the  Alpine 
blossom. 

At  one  spot,  a  gallery  ha^  been  blown  through 
the  solid  rock,  for  a  distance  of  many  yards ;  and, 
at  the  approach  to  this  archway,  the  crags  impended 
fearfully  over  the  path ;  while,  on  the  right,  was  a 
yawning  gulf  of  dark,  perpendicular  rocks,  fenced 
with  a  frail,  rustic  railing:  on  the  other  side  of 
the  narrow,  interposing  valley,  were  enormous 
mountains.  Further  on,  we  passed  the  rock  of 
Balmarussa,  a  huge  detached  fragment^  which  an 
English  Countess  bought  of  the  government  of  the 
Valaia,  in  1821, — ^it  is  said,  for  three  hundred 
francs,  in  order  to  have  it  marked  with  her  name ; 
which  is  accompanied  with  a  very  sentimental  in- 
scription, in  such  doggrel  English,  that  it  must 
certainly  have  been  written  by  a  foreigner. 

The  road  was  often  so  rocky,  and  so  close  to 
deep  ravines,  or  so  artificially  patched  by  trunks 
of  trees,  somewhat  loosely  laid  along^  that  it  ap- 
peared dangerous  to  ride, — or  rather  to  attempt  to 
spring,  and  scramble  along;  and  those  of  the  party 
who  were  mounted,  got  off  and  walked;  as  the 
worst  places  seemed  much  less  formidable  on  foot. 
It  is  no  easy  task  to  convey  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
changing  scenes  of  this  remarkable  pass; — but  one 
uniform  character  pervades  every  part  of  it : — ^it  is 
a  mazy  labyrinth,  threaded  by  a  circuitous  winding 
path  of  many  miles,  traced  as  in  mid-air,  between 
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heights  and  depths;  among  rocksi  pne  forester  teid 
glacier  streams ;  while  the  whole  seene  is  so  darkly 
shaded,  as  to  have  an  aspect  of  impressive  soleoH 
nity. 

In  the  exit  of  the  passage,  and  on  the  border  of 
the  Valorsine,  you  oome  to  a  spot  marked  by^  tbow 
convulsions,  which  so  frequently  happen  isi  thes^ 
elemental  regions, — by  means,  d.tfaer  ol  avalan<jies 
of  snow,  or  of  rocks^  or  the  fury  of  those  sudden 
torrents,  which,  at  some  seasons^  sweep  with  irre- 
sistible violence  down  the  mountainsr  Opposite  to 
the  path,  many  fine  trees  had  heeA  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  and  scattered  in  every  direction,  on  the  moun* 
tain-slope,  owing  to  the  recent  fall  of  an  avalancha^ 

Having  left  the  jungles  and  ledges,  the  shady 
glens,  the  dark  deep  abysses,  and  the  over-hanging 
crags  of  the  gloomy  T€te  N(nre,  the  traveller  enters 
a  sylvan  scene,  exactly  like  an  English  copse,  with 
a  greensward  path*  The  vale  of  Yalorsine  lies 
before  him,  and  he  passes  the  fall  of  the  Ean  Noir% 
a  stream  that  flows  from  the  broad  and  lofity  moiu»» 
tain  called  the  Buet,  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley^ 
An  arch  thrown  across  the  road,  now  announced 
our  entrance  into  Savoy,  part  of  the  dominions  of 
the  King  of  Sardinia* 

The  wild  and  wintry  valley  of  Valcnrcuie,  is  some* 
times  choked  up  with  snow,  to  a  late  pmod  of  the 
spring;  and  is  singular,  in  a  country  where  aS 
is  so  remarkable,  for  its  mixture  of  the  picturesque 
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mid  tiie  wik),  —  the  waterfiill,  and  the  frowning  rock, 
^ludd  for  the  ravages  of  the  avalanche,--  which 
fa«ve  sometimeB  threatened  to  bury  the  little  church 
and  village  of  Valorsine,  beneath  the  falling  moun- 
taiHs  of  Bnow.  This  neighbourhood  too,  has  been 
thought  to  exhibit  one  of  the  rare  cases,  among  the 
Alps,  of  volcanic  agency;  but  the  appearances  are 
eongidered  by  many  to  be  equivocal. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  day's  journey,  might 
still  be  witnessed  the  sedulous  care,  with  which 
the  Catholic  church  associates  the  rites  and  sym- 
bols of  her  worship  with  every  variety  of  nature's 
scenes.  AH  along  the  road  over  the  Forclas,  and 
through  the  valleys,-- excepting  the  wildest  parts 
of  the  T^te  Noire,— there  were  constantly,  either 
erosees,  or  little  chapels,  containing  a  Christ,  a 
Mary,  or  a  saint ;  and  in  several  of  them  it  was 
inscribed,  that  the  Bishop  of  Sion  had  granted 
thirty  days'  indulgence  to  all  who  should  say  live 
paier-nostersj  and  five  av^^marioBj  at  these  sacred 
stations!  This  meritorious  act,  is  supposed  to 
diminish  the  number  of  dajrs,  during  which  pur- 
gatorial pains  are  to  be  endured,  by  those  who 
do  not  die  in  mortal  sin : — no  wonder  that  so  many 
devotees  are  seen  counting  their  beads,  and  kneel- 
ing before  these  shrines!  What  other  practical 
tendtacy  can  the  doctrine  of  indulgences  possess, 
than  that  of  proving  an  opiate  to  the  conscience, 
and  a  licenoe  to  sin  ? 
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It  is  not  surprising,  that  so  impious  an  aBsmnpf 
tion  of  power  as  that  which  is  eihibited  by  the 
church  of  Rome,  in  pretending  to  remit  the  pcmiah- 
ment  due  to  sin,  should  exemplify  itself  in  flagrairt 
violations  of  all  the  rules  of  morality  >— >it  was  this 
that  was  a  main  occasion  of  the  ReSormatioa  by 
Luther. 

Some  parts  of  the  Valorsine  exhibit  miieh  cnlti* 
vation,  and  there  were  considerable  quantities  of 
flax  growing.  Toward  the  soudi,  on  the  approaeh 
to  the  termination  of  the  valley,  hardy-looking  cattfe 
were  grazing  on  the  rodiLy  pastures,  with  bells  on 
their  neck.  This  appendage  is  commonly  attaobed 
to  cows,  goats,  and  sheep,  in  these  Alpine  valleya^ 
which  are  enlivened  with  this  wild  munc ;  and  the 
herdsman  is  led,  by  the  sonnd,  to  the  qpot  where 
the  wanderer  may  have  strayed.  The  scene  bete 
becomes  strikingly  wild  and  dreary;  and  the  wind 
felt  exceedingly  cold,  as  it  blew,  in  a  westerly 
direction,  from  the  ices  of  Chamomx.  On  dns 
side  of  the  Yalorsine,  rise  the  mountains  ot  Boet, 
Loggia,  and  B6rard. 

What  was  most  interesting  in  the|iaB8age  through 
this  valley,  and  that  whidi  all  had  been  anxiously 
looking  forward  to,  was  the  announcement  itom 
one  of  our  guides,  when  we  were-  near  Valorsine 
^  Le  Mont  Blanc!*  the  singularly  white  sununit 
of  which,  now  appeared  on  one  side  of  Ibe  end 
of  the  valley,  above  the  huge  mountains  that-  aro 
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piled  around  this  King  of  9II  the  Alps.  Much 
aa  the  traveller  may  dwell,  for  weeks,  on  the 
thought  of  seeing  this  mountain,  a  thrill  of  enthn- 
nisiii  oomes  over  him  on  first  beholding  it, — at  the 
idea  that  he  is  gazing  on  the  highest  point  of  earth 
in  all  Europe. 

Hie  first  sight  of  Mont  Blanc, — from  the  Valor* 
sine^  at  least, — seareely  equals  the  expectations  that 
we  are  aocustcxned  to  assoeiate  with  it  Excepting 
tile  extreme  whiteness  of  its  snows,  its  effect,  from 
this  point,  b  not  remarkably  striking;  its  head 
being  rounded,  and  some  of  its  satellite  mountains 
appearing  not  £ur  inferior  to  it  in  elevation.  Yet 
as  you  gaze  on  it,  there  is  a  grandeur,  and  a  sort  of 
reposei  in  the  simj^eity  of  its  aspect^  bearing  some 
analogy  to  what  we  sometimes  feel,  in  contemplate 
ing  the  highest  order  of  moral  and  intellectual 
greatness,  in  connexion  with  that  perfectly  unpre- 
tending, and  unobtrusive  manner,  which  seems  to 
be  natural  to  it 

Farther  on,  the  Aiguille  du  Midiy  a  piked  sum- 
mit, which  rises  from  the  vicinity  of  the  central 
mountain,  comes  sublimely  into  view ;  and,  to  the 
left  of  the  rest  in  the  chain,  the  Aiguille  Verte. 
In  the  desoent  towards  Argenti^re,  the  vale  of 
Ghamonix  gradually  revealed  itseli  On  the  left 
was  the  Col  de  Balme^  the  iron  cross  at  the  top  of 
which  was  visible  from  the  Valorsine;  and  before 
us  was  die  huge  mass  of  mountains^  consisting  of 
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Mont  Blanc,  and  the  other  towermg  piles,  which 
rear  themselves  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  as  in 
homage  to  the  monarch  Alp ;  or  as  defending  that 
Antral  throne  which  consists  of  domes  of  everlast- 
ing show; — ^while  the  tinted  lights,  and  tiie  shadows 
of  the  dechning  evening,  threw  over  the  scene  the 
most  impressive  relief;  and  exhibited  to  advantage 
the  dark  masses  of  firowning  rock,  as  contrasted 
with  the  unsullied  purity  of  the  vast  regions  of 
snow. 

'  The  snn  has  tunic  behind  the  brow, 
TIm  giant*beigfat  of  ptoud  Mont  Blano, 
Gilding  iu  glorious  crown  of  snow, 
With  his  last  beams — while  all  along, 

'  From  peak  to  peak,  each  trackless  height 
Reflects  rich  haes  of  vind  light, 
That  o'er  Cfaamouni^s  valley  Adl, 
One  bright  resplendent  coronal. 

And  Summer*8  cheering  short-lif ed  power. 
Sheds  o'er  the  rale  its  genial  8pel]j 
While  all  aroundi  eve's  witching  hour 
Is  greeted  by  the  vesper  bell. 
That  knell  perchance  the  hunter's  ear 
May  reaoh,  amidst  the  ghoiers  drear. 
In  some  wild  ohasm,  where  bis  prey 
Has  lured  his  venturous  steps  astray.' 

The  Glacier  de  Tour  lies  at  the  head  of  this  sub- 
lime valley;  and  further  on,  where  the  road  de- 
scends from  the  Col  de  Balme,  at  Argentiere,  a 
village  so  called  from  a  mine  containing  silv^,  is 
the  glacier  of  the  same  name^  flanking  a  part  of 


tbis  enonnous  line  of  Alps,  like  a  bed  of  crysUl, 
embosomed  in  forests  of  pine.  We  now  descended 
into  the  valley,  and  arrived  opposite  to  the  Glacier 
des  Bois.  This  is  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the 
Mer  de  Glaee,  which  lies  above  it,  in  a  concealed 
mountain-gorge.  From  this  glacier,  rushes  the 
Arveiron,  out  of  a  gloomy  chasm,  in  an  extraordi- 
nary rock  of  ice,  the  accunulation  of  ages ;  some 
parts  being  of  a  cerulean  blue,  and  others  dark 
and  Stygian :  on  the  top  of  this  rugged  arch  stand 
huge  pyramidal  and  mis-shapen  masses,  ready  to 
be  precipitated  by  the  increasing  pressure  from 
above. 

Avalanches  of  ice,  attended  with  tremendous  ex« 
plosions,  which  re-echo  like  thunder  among  the 
mountains,  are  occurring  at  this  spot,  continually, 
during  the  summer ;  when  the  imprisoned  waters, 
formed  by  the  melting  snows  and  ices,  burst  forth 
anew,  undermine  the  mass,  and  bring  down 
enormous  fragments  of  the  glacier: — indeed,  but 
for  the  midsummer  suns,  the  whole  valley  would  be 
one  vast  field  of  ice.  About  fifty  years  ago,  as 
our  guides  informed  us,  three  travellers  impru- 
dently ventured  to  fire  a  pistol  within  the  entrance 
of  this  icy  cavern ;  when,  through  the  vibration  it 
occasioned,  an  immense  fragment  was  immediately 
shaken  from  its  poise,  and  fell  on  the  unhappy 
party,  one  of  whom  was  crushed  to  death,  and  the 
other  two  were  severely  injured. 
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Fortunatelyi  the  weaiher  was  so  iiEdr,  dming  Ae 
whole  time  of  our  sti^  at  Chamooix,  that  all  the 
summitB  of  the  moantain,  preseiited  themaekes 
to  yiew,  cloudlessi — though  traTellefB  sometiiiiea 
remain  here  many  days,  without  having  a  glimpse 
of  the  higher  regions  of  Mont  Blanc.  Hie  even** 
ing  of  our  arrival  was  clear»  though  chilfy;  the 
bare,  gnownstreaked  peaks,  which  form  the  ont- 
works  of  thb  vast  citadel  of  snows  and  ices,  on  the 
side  of  ChamoniX)  resemUed  pyramids)  with  jagged, 
saw*like  edgeSy-H>r  enormous  gable  ends ;  and  the 
mighty  central  domes,  with  thmr  weltdefined  con- 
tours, and  interjacent  wastes, — all  of  the  purest 
snow,-— were  slightly  tinged  with  the  pale  red  of 
the  setting-snn,  and  seemed  to  reach  the  skies; 
— ^while  shadows  were  already  resting  on  liie  lower 
gigantic  masses,  and  on  the  vale  heneath  tb^iL 
The  front  of  the  Union  Hotd  looks  immediatelv 
across  the  valley,  towards  die  mountain^  and  op» 
posite,  at  the  distance  of  about  tbree^iuarters  of 
a  mile,  ran  the  range  of  awfbl  peaks,  threatening 
to  overwhelm  everything  below. 

Tlie  hotel,—* which  is  but  one  of  several^  in  this 
once  seclnded,  but  now  frequented  spot, — is  a  place 
of  excellent  accommodations,  and  is  admirably 
conducted  by  the  active,  obliging,  and  business- 
like hostess.  About  forty  persons  sat  down  to 
dinner,  of  whom  the  majority  were  British*  Our 
guides  over  the  TSte  Noire,  now  applied  to  us  to 
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fljgn  4iiexr  books»  and  to  state  our  opinion  of  their 
eiMiduct  One  youth  bad  been  allowed  to  acoom^ 
pany  them  for  the  first  time ;  aad  being  thus  in  hia 
Boviciaiie,  was  fairly  gratefdl  for  our  testamonyy 
written  in  his  book,  that  his  attention  and  care, 
manifested  during  the  journey,  gave  the  promise 
that  he  would  become  a  **  good  guide."  Character 
ia  everywhere  of  moment;  and,  here,  it  is  a  little 
fortune  to  a  poor  man  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  mountain  passes ;  and  to  have  the  credit  of 
being  a  careful  and  obliging  conductor. 

On  looking  out,  late  in  the  evening,  we  found 
that  the  moon  was  illuminating  the  summits  of 
Mont  Blanc ;  though  her  orb  itself  was  hidden 
behind  the  mountain,  and  her  light  had  not  reached 
the  valley.  The  mighty  range  of  Alps  that  was  op* 
posite^  acquired  superadded  solemnity  and  gloom ; 
this  whole  line  being  cast  under  a  deep,  dark 
shade,  and  but  dimly  seen, — ^looking  almost  like 
the  stupendous  wall  of  another  world ;  while  the 
snowy  plains  and  solitudes  of  the  upper  regions  of 
the  vast  mass,  reflecting  the  moonlight,  were  co- 
vered, as  with  an  icy  shroud,  and  seemed  to  be  a 
perfect  emblem  of  all  that  was  cold  and  trackless. 

<  The  sweet  moon  Sings 
Her  pallid  lustre  on  the  hills  around. 
Turning  the  snows  and  ices  tbat  haye  crowned, 
Since  chaos  reigned— «aeh  vast  untrodden  height. 
To  pearli  and  «!▼«.' 
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A  peculiar,  confused,  and  stitad  Bound,  atadd- 
nigfat,  when  all  else  was  siknt,  testified  that  aft 
avalanche  was  ftdling,  somewhere,  in  the  neighboi»- 
hood,  among  the  mountains ;  which  &ct  our  guides 
to  the  Mer  de  Glace,  on  the  following  morning 
confirmed* 

'  Perchance  a  gale,  from  ferrid  Italy, 
Startled  tbe  air-hvDg  thuaderer ;  or  the  tone 
Breathed  from  aome  huater'a  horn ; —  or  it  maj  be 
The  echoes  of  the  mountain  cataract,  thrown 
Amid  ita  voiceful  anowa,  hare  thaa  called  down 
The  orerwhelming  ruin.' 

If  the  beauties  of  nature  speak  to  the  heart  of 
man,  of  the  benevolence  of  the  Creator,  these 
colossal  Alps  seem  the  appropriate  emblems  on 
earth,  of  the  almighty  power,  of  which  they  are  such 
impressive  and  awe-inspiring  monuments.  Yet 
these  are  but  parts  of  His  ways; — ^these  mountains 
are  insignificant  compared  with  the  earth ;  and  the 
earth  itself  is  but  a  point  in  the  universe.  But 
these  gigantic  masses  produce  their  efiect  on  the 
mind,  as  being  majestic  images  of  infinite  power ; 
and  the  sentiments  which  the  contemplation  of 
them  awakens,  would  sometimes  be  mingled  with 
terror;  did  we  not  reflect  that  the  Creator  has 
announced  his  good-will  to  man,  through  the  Re- 
deemer ;  and  that  the  most  awful  attributes  of  tbe 
Eternal  One,  conspire  to  promote  the  everlasting 
felicity  of  those  who  are  reconciled  to  Him. 
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The  Tailley  of  Chamonix  is  three  thousand  &et 
store  the  level  of  the  sea*  It  runs  fran  nartb* 
east  to  aouth-west,  and  is  eleven  or  twelve  miles 
long;  and  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile,  in  width*  It 
is  shut  in,  on  the  north-east,  by  the  Col  de  Balme, 
which  is  four  thousand  feet  above  its  level ;  and  on 
the  south-west  by  lower  mountains.  The  winter 
lasts  for  seven  months  of  the  year;  dujring  the 
greater  part  of  which  time,  the  valley  is  covered 
with  snow.  In  the  summer,  the  climate  is  variable; 
for  though  the  mean  temperature,  at  this  season, 
is  seldom  more  than  ten  or  eleven  degrees  below 
that  of  Geneva,  yet  a  strong  boar  frost  will  some- 
times be  seen  in  July.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and 
verdant,  being  well  watered;  but  fruit-trees  do 
not  much  thrive.  The  Gentiana  Major  may  be 
seed  growing  close  by  the  glaciers.  The  Arve, 
Which  rises  from  the  Col  de  Balme,  runs  through 
the  valley. 

Mont  Blanc,  and  its  tributary  mountains,  stretch 
along  the  south  side  of  the  valley,  about  five  or  six 
miles ;  and  on  the  north,  is  Mount  Breven,  and  the 
range  of  the  Aiguilles  Rouges.  At  Chamonix,  you 
are  too  completely  under  the  mighty  mass  of  Mont 
Blanc  to  have  the  full  effect  of  it  The  summit  is 
computed  to  be  distant  from  the  vale  about  six 
miles,  in  a  straight  line ;  and  is  so  far  behind  the 
immediately    neighbouring    abutments,    and   yet 
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seems  so  connected  with  them,  ihat  you  do  not, 
by  any  means,  gain  the  full  impression  of  its  ele- 
vation,— which  requires  a  more  distant  view. 

The  central  granitic  mass,  rises  to  the  M">T?i»g 
perpendicular  height,  of  about  two  miles  and  a 
quarter  aboye  the  vale ;  surrounded  by  the  calca- 
reous mountains  which  lie  like  buttresses  at  its 
base,  clothed  with  forests  of  larch  and  fir,  to  the 
elevation  of  thousands  of  feet  These  forests  border 
those  wonderful  icy  gorges,  the  glaciers,  indudinj^ 
besides  those  already  mentioned,  that  of  Taconay, — 
and,  nearer  to  the  village  of  Chamonix,  the  mag^ 
nificent  glacier  of  Buissons,  with  ite  dead^blue 
pyramids  and  rocks  of  ice.  The  bases  of  the  moun- 
tain are  crystalled,  in  difierent  directions,  with  do 
less  than  eighteen  of  these  glaciers,  some  of  them 
fhxm  twelve  to  eighteen  miles  in  length.  The 
chamois,  and  the  wild  goat, — some  live  specimens  of 
which  are  exhibited  in  the  museum  of  the  village^-* 
browse  near  the  borders  of  the  glaciers,  and  at  tbe 
base  of  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow. 

Mont  Blanc '  is  computed  to  be  nearly  three 
English  miles  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  tbe 
extent  of  snow  which  crowns  it,  has  determined  its 
name.  It  is  estimated  that  the  ices  which  reach  ta 
Chamonix,  lie  up  the  gorges  and  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain, to  the  height  of  8^000  feet  perpendicular;  and 
that  the  snows  of  the  upper  parts  occupy  an  addi* 
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tional  space  of  about  4,0()0  feet ;  making  an  extent  of 
I^OOO  feet  of  ice  and  snow,  not  including  the  irre- 
gularities of  the  sur&ce.  Travellers  say  that  the 
south  side  of  the  mountain  presents  a  rugged  and 
terrific  aspect ;  being  more  abrupt,  and  less  covered 
with  snow : — ^but  from  Chamonix,  it  gradually  rises 
above  the  surrounding  mountains,  till  it  first  ter- 
minates in  a  point  called  the  Aiguille,  or  Dame  de 
Gouti ;  beyond  this>  is  a  valley  of  snow,  from  which 
rises  the  Middle  Dome;  another  sweep,  still  higher, 
leads  to  the  extreme,  rounded  summit ;  which  is 
named  La  Bosse  du  Dromedaire,  from  its  supposed 
resemblance  to  a  dromedary's  hunch.  Those  who 
have  ascended  into  this  unearthly  region,  describe 
the  highest  elevation,  as  being  like  the  ridge  of  a 
house,  very  narrow,  and  scarcely  wide  enough,  in 
some  parts,  ibr  two  persons  to  walk  abreast  The 
snow  is  glazed  with  ice;  and,  underneath,  is  as 
though  it  were  ground  to  dust.  Some  of  the  granite 
rock,  about  a  hundred  and  fifity  yards  below  the 
summit,  has  tihe  appearance,  it  is  said,  of  having 
been  riven  by  the  force  of  Hgfatning. 

It  was  long  thought  impossible  to  gain  the  sum- 
mit of  this  gigantic  mountain;  and  about  six  dif- 
ferent attempts,  from  the  first  that  is  known,  which 
took  place  in  1762,  failed, — either  in  consequence 
of  the  approach  of  night ;  intense  cold ;  the  rare- 
betbn  of  the  air,  affectbg  respiration ;  fresh  &lts 
of  snow;    or  the  Appcebension  produced  by  the 
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gatibering  of  clouds  luround  this  high  place  of 
thunder,  ominous  of  the  approaching  storm.  At 
length,  on  the  7th  of  August,  1786,  Dr.  Paccard 
of  Chamonix,  and  James  Balma,  his  guide^ — ^un- 
deterred by  the  cold  which  firoze  their  provisions, 
and  the  ink  in  their  pockets,  and  which  was  ao 
companied  with  a  piercing  wind  lliat  almost  flayed 
their  fuces, — reached  tibe  loftiest  elevation  in  Eu- 
rope, before  untrodden  by  man « 

About  the  same  time  in  the  following  year,  M« 
de  Saussure,  with  eighteen  guides,  made  a  philo- 
aophical  expedition,  to  the  summit;  being  provided 
with  instruments,  tents,  and  mattresses.  The  party 
passed  the  first  night  on  the  moimtain  called  La 
C6te ;  and  on  the  next  afternoon,  at  four  o^clod^ 
took  up  their  station,  for  the  night,  at  nearly  13»000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  moon  ap- 
peared intensely  brilliant,  in  a  sky  black  as  ebony, 
and  Jupiter  was  all  radiance.  The  next  morning 
they  pursued  the  steep  ascent,  with  immense  la- 
bour, and  very  slowly ;  but  arrived  at  the  summit, 
at  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  and  stayed  some  hours 
in  this  atrial  region,  in  their  tent 

The  lower  mountains  did  not  appear  united  as 
they  do  below,  but  completely  detached  firom  eadi 
other.  Two  butterflies  were  on  tiie  wing,  at  this 
extraordinary  elevation,  where  the  temperature  was 
45^  of  Fahrenheit  lower  than  that  of  Geneva,  at  the 
same  time.    In  the  barometer,  there  was  a  differ* 
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encQ  of  more  than  1 1  ^  of  Do  Luc ;  and  the  hmnidilyy 
hj  the  hygrometer,  was  found  to  be  sul  times  leas 
than  at  Geneva.  It  required  half  an  hour  to  boil 
water ;  9ounds  were  yeiy  feeble,  a  pistol  giving  a  re« 
port  almost  like  a  pop-gun ;  respiraticm  was  difficult ; 
a  burning  thirst  was  experienced;  no  appetite  was 
felt  for  food ;  and  nothing  but  draughts  of  firesh 
water  gave  reUef :  the  pulse,  which  in  repose  at 
Chamonix,  had  been  between  sixty  and  seventy,  was 
increased  to  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  ten.  The 
heavens  appeared  of  a  very  deep  blue;  and  by 
standing  in  the  shade,  the  stars  could  be  discerned. 
The  huge  Aiguilles,  or  Homs^  which  appear  so 
magnificent  from  Chamonix,  dwindled,  beneath  the 
feet  of  this  adventurous  party ;  who  looked  down 
on  many  snow-crowned  summits.  The  Pays 
de  Vaud  appeared  immediately  below  tibem;  but 
a  misty,  obscurity  seemed  to  envelop  more  distant 
objects.* 

.  Tills  mountain,  though  computed  to  be  five 
thousand  £eet  lower  than  the  Cbimborazo  in  South 
America,  is  relatively  higher;  being  about  three 
hundred  feet  more  elevated  above  Chamonix,  than 
the  Chimborazo  is  above  the  valley  of  Tapia.  Mont 
Blanc,  is  seen  from  Dijon;  from  the  Burgimdy 
mountains;  from  Langres,  one  hundred  and  e%hty 
miles  distant,  as  the  bird  flies;  and  in  all  its  mag<# 
oifioence  from  Lyons,  which  is  much  nearer.     Se- 

^  Saassure :  Vojrages  dans  le»  Alpes. 
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veral  dreadful  accidents  have  occurred  in  the  at'^ 
tempt  to  Bcale  the  awfiil  height ;  and  in  1820,  three 
persons  were  swept  into  destruction  by  an  av». 
lanchC)  when  not  very  £sur  from  the  summit. 

According  to  Mr.  Auldjo's^  accojunt,  there  had 
been,  up  to  the  year  1827,  fourteen  succeeafid 
ascents,  including  his  own;  of  which  he  has  ^ven 
a  description,  more  interesting  than  any  romance^ 
and  containing  appalling  details  of  the  dangers  to 
which  he  and  his  party  were  exposed,  from  abysses 
of  ice  which  the  eye  could  not  fiftthom ;  and  from 
an  awful  tempest  of  thunder  and  lightning.  About 
twenty  years  before  this,  a  young  woman  of  Cba- 
momx  had  the  courage  to  accompany  a  party  of 
guides,  by  whose  assistance  she  was  able  to  gain 
the  ascent;  and  in  commemoration  of  the  adven- 
ture, she  was  called  '  Maria  de  Mont  Blanc' 
Within  these  few  years,  it  is  said  that  another 
lady  has  scaled  the  mount^n. 

Napoleon,  who  has  left  traces  of  his  genius,  and 
his  ambition,  throughout  so  great  a  part  of  the  con- 
tinent, ordered  a  cross  to  be  erected  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Mont  Blanc,  as  though  for  a  mark  of  his 
dominion  over  the  highest  pinnacle  of  Europe,  and 
over  all  the  countries  on  which  it  looks  down : — 
but  the  stormy  king  of  Alps,  whose  throne  is  seated 
amidst  heaven's  most  frequent  thunders,  and  is 
often  vitrified  by  the  scorching  lightning, — unlike 

*  See  Aa1djo*a  Ascent. 
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the  vassals  that  owed  their  crowns  to  the  Emperor 
of  all  the  Grauls,  disdained  to  wear  the  badge  of 
mibjection  to  his  power;  and,  iii  a  day  or  two,  the 
cross  was  thrown  down  by  a  hurricane. 

A  cloudless  morning  smiled  on  our  ascent  up 
Montanvert,  perhaps  originally  Montagne  verte^ 
from  its  being  covered  with  wood.  It  forms  part 
of  the  base  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  leads  to  the  Mer 
de  OUtce.  The  verdure  of  the  meadows  of  Cha* 
monix,  and  the  dark  shade  of  the  forests,  were 
beautifully  contrasted  with  the  brilliancy  of  the 
lofty  snows;  for  a  magnificent  sun  shone  upon  us, 
and  threw  his  golden  beams  upon  the  towering  heads 
and  pinnacles  of  the  chaotic  masses ;  the  domes 
of  Mont  Blanc  rising  gloriously  behind  the  wall 
formed  by  the  lower  mountains.  In  the  valley  all 
was  silent, — and  there  was  not  a  breeze  to  give 
sensible  movement  to  the  Alpine  foliage;  but  we 
stopped  repeatedly,  to  watch  the  snow,  as  it  drifted 
at  intervals,  from  the  extreme  summit,  presenting 
liie  appearance  of  a  series  of  light,  fleecy,  momen- 
tary clouds: — or  this  aerial  avalanche  might  be 
likened  to  a  veil  of  mist,  floating,  in  evanescent 
movements,  toward  the  east,  and  having  a  remark- 
able, and  elegant  efiect. 

The  road  ascended  along  the  shelvy  bank  of  Mon- 
tanvert,  which  is  sprinkled  with  firs  and  larches 
up  to  the  summit, — a  height  of  6,100  feet  above 
the  sea.     About  an  hour's  exertion  brought  us  to 
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the  stream,  which  here  issues  from  Ae  fock^  to  re* 
fresh  the  toiling  pedestrian.  As  it  aacended 
higher,  the  path  became  more  rugged;  and  tbe* 
three  mules  clambered  with  their  usual  dexterity, 
up  what  may  be  termed  broken  and  terrific  stair- 
cases of  rocks ;  and,  sometimes,  at  the  very  ec^ 
of  the  dizzy  precipices  that  were  on  our  left; ;  wYuHt 
huge  rocky  fragments,  lay  scattered  in  wild  con* 
fusion,  above  and  below,  over  the  flank  of  the 
mountain,  interspersed  with  decayed  trunks  of  trees, 
blasted  by  the  Alpine  lightning,  or  torn  away  from 
the  soil  by  the  ravages  of  the  avalanche. 

We  had  travelled  no  road  that  was  more  fright^ 
ful  for  riders :  and  the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  a 
girth  giving  way,  through  the  straining  of  the 
mules,— or  of  their  falling  down  exhausted,  was  ccm* 
tinually  present;  for  whether  it  were  that  the 
animals  had  been  over-worked,  or  that  this  moun* 
tain  was  unusually  difficult  to  climb,  they  laboured 
much  for  breath,  and  seemed  reluctant  to  make  the 
ascent  The  guides  occasionally  exclaimed  ^  nn 
escalier  /'  and  held  the  ladies  on  when  the  mules 
were  about  to  scramble  up  high  steps  of  rock;  but 
the  assurance  was  continually  repeated,  U  fCy  a 
pas  de  danger^  soyex  tranquille. 

It  is  annoying  to  riders  over  the  mountains,  that 
the  mules  always  keep  on  the  very  verge  of  the 
precipices ;  so  that,  generally,  there  is  no  room  for 
the  guides  to  walk  on  that  side,  on  whidi  jn'otec- 
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ti/^n  is  fdt  to  be  needed.  This  habit  is  acquired 
bjr  the  mules,  in  consequence  of  their  being  used 
to  cany  lai^ge  burdens  over  the  mountains,-^3uch 
as  barrek  of  wine;  so  that  they  are  frequently 
obliged  to  keep  as  far  as  the  road  will  allow  from 
the  rugged  walls  of  projecting  rock  along  which 
they  may  have  £o  pass.  They  have  been  known, 
in  scrambling  over  a  rocky  path,  to  strike  their 
burden  so  forcibly  on  one  side^  as  to  throw  them- 
selves  down  the  opposite  precipice.  The  guides 
were  very  careful ;  but  nothing  would  have  induced 
our  party  to  ride  but  fear  of  extreme  fatigue,  and 
the  being  aware  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  walk 
in  the  descent 

In  ascending,  the  views  obtained  of  the  G/a- 
ctar  de  BuMsofh  and  of  the  surrounding  scene, 
were  superb :  the  valley  itself  with  the  village  and 
church-steeple,  were  strongly  illuminated  by  the 
sun,  and  looked  lovely  below ;  presenting  an  ap- 
pearance of  cheerfulness,  and  gaiety,  which  was 
powerfully  contrasted  with  the  wildness  and  rug- 
gedness  of  our  path  i  and  with  our  anticipations  of 
the  cold  and  icy  regions  of  the  Mer  de  Glacey  which 
we  were  now  approaching.  On  the  left,  towards 
the  north,  across  the  valley,  was  the  chain  of  the 
Red  Needles;  also  the  fireven,  8^300  feet  high. 
Below,  was  the  Glacier  des  Bois: — and  now, 
toning  to  the  rights  not  far  from  the  edge  of  this 
glacier,  we  were  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 

VOL.   II.  £ 
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and  beheld  the  extraordinasry  seenery  of  the  Met 
de  Glace  stretched  before  us.  The  exertion,  how* 
ever,  that  is  required  iu  this  journey,  may  excuse 
the  traveller  from  treading  the  icy  sea,  and  gazing 
on  the  sublime  and  striking  objects  by  which  it  is 
surrounded,  without  first  taking  some  refreshm^t 
at  the  pavilion,  a  small  room  erected  as  a  kind  of 
refectory  for  travellers ;  and  where  persons  of  al- 
most aill  nations,  and  of  all  ranks,  from  Josephine^ 
and  Maria  Louisa,  had  inscribed  their  names,  in 
the  visitors'  book. 

The  heat,  during  the  ascent,  had  been  consider* 
able ;  and  we  had  now  to  encounter  an  atmosphere 
which  was  of  a  very  different  temperature  from  that 
of  the  valley,  and  the  mountain-side :  in  short,  m 
less  than  three  hours,  summer  had  been  e:xchanged 
for  winter,  and  beautiful  green  fields,  for  beds  of 
everlasting  ice ;  around  the  borders  of  which,  were 
ranged  awful  colossal  masses  of  granite  rock,  and 
of  eternal  snow.  The  pavilion  was  cold  and  com* 
fortless,  not  being  cheered  by  a  fire^  which,  early  in 
September,  would  have  been  very  agreeable,  in  a 
climate  elevated  more  than  a  mile  above  the  level 
of  the  sea. 

A  descent  along  a  rugged,  and  narrow  path, 
leads  to  the  Mer  de  Glace ;  which  is,  in  fact,  a 
vast  glacier,  or  defile  of  ice,  from  half  a  mile  to  a 
mile  in  breadth ;  running  between  huge  mountains^ 
in  different  directions,  to  the  extent  of  about  five 
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iMginee ;  and  BUpposed  to  Tsry  in  depth,  firom  one 
to  three  hundred  feet  It  may  be  said  to  bear  the 
appearance  of  a  lake,  wrought  into  tumult  and 
toy  by  whirlwinds,  and  then  instantaneously  frozen, 
as  a  perpetual  image  of  the  storm  ;--prc8enting 
various  elevations,  some  being  fifty  or  sixty  feet; 
consisting  of  mis-shapen  crags,  ridges,  and  pyra- 
mids of  ice,  generally  of  a  dull  blue'  cast,  with 
points  and  edges  tinged  of  a  sea-green  hue,  glit- 
tering in  the  sun-beam  with  various  prismatic 
colours; — the  whole  icy  chaos  being  everywhere 
deft  into  fissures  of  an  appalling  depth,  and  inter- 
spersed with  rocks,  that  have  been  tumbled  firom 
file  overhanging  mountains. 

It  seemed  strange  to  pass  a  line  of  hardy  rhcdo* 
dendransj  at  the  very  edge  of  the  ice ;  and  to  be 
reminded  tiiat  even  here,  vegetation  is  not  dead 
Quantities  of  the  ranunculus  gktcialis,  and  of  other 
Alpine  plants,  are  also  found  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks.* 

The  savage  mountains  that  rise  above  this  ex- 
traordinary glacier,  have  a  kind  of  terrible  sub- 
limity;— partially  surrounding  this  icy  gulf  with 

*  In  some  psrts  of  the  Alps,  where  pines  wiU  not  now  grow, 
the  remains  of  ancient  forests  have  been  discovered,  where  the 
lynx  still  prowls^  and  the  lammer-geier,  nine  feet  in  its  expanded 
breadth,  dashes  the  chamois  down  the  precipice,  with  a  stroke  of 
its  wing,  and  then  pounces  on  its  rictim,  which  it  speedily  tears 
lo  pieces. 

e2 
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aa  amphitheatre  of  dark,  rugged  suHunits,  snowy 
heads  and  massesy  and  enormous  shafts  of  granitei 
which  shoot  up  into  the  sky,  with .  their  bare  and 
piked  horrors,  to  the  height  of  10,000,  or  13,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  from  3,000 
to  CsOOO  above  the  vast  frozen  cataract  itself 
on  which  we  were  now  standing. 

Immediately  on  the  right  were  several  craggy 
summits ;  and  above  them  the  peak  of  Channoz, 
which  impends,  with  an  awfiil  precipice,  over  Qia- 
monix,  down  which  an  unfortunate  traveller  once 
fell,  and  perished.  The  peak  called  the  Giant,  the 
highest  that  is  visible  from  this  spot,  towers  at  the 
end  of  the  icy  valley,  where  it  turns  off  to  the 
right,  to  form  a  part  of  the  frozen  footstool  of  the 
vast  throne  of  the  great  Atlas  Alp : — ^for  the  gla- 
cier there  runs  up  to  mingle  with  the  assemblage 
of  ices,  which  unite  to  bind  the  higher  parts  of  the 
base  of  the  central  mountain,  in  the  rigours  of  that 
perpetual  winter  which  here  begins  to  reign.  The 
mass  of  the  Jorasse,  beyond  which  lies  Piedmont^ 
is  still  farther  on  the  left,  and  shuts  in  the  vaUey^ 
as  with  a  long  rampart  of  snow ;  while,  on  the 
other  side,  several  needle  shafts,  of  different  hues 
and  forms,  rise  abruptly  into  the  cloudless  blu^  to 
a  stupendous  height, — of  which  the  principal  are 
the  Aiguille  Drd,  the  Aiguille  Verte,  and  the 
Aiguille  du  Moine. 

One  of  these  Aiguilles  darts  itc^  pyramidal  pike 
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immediately  from  the  border  of  Ae  ice^  to  an  el^ 
vation  of  6,000  feet  above  its  level :  the  upper  part 
is  nearly  perpendicular,  and  towers,  for  8^000  feet, 
in  naked  and  stem  majesty,  with  only  a  few 
streaks  of  snow ;  seeming  to  reject  the  mantle  that 
covers  an  equal  space  below,  where  this  mass  of 
granite  slopes  down  to  the  snowy  bed  from  which 
it  rises,  at  the  edge  of  the  glacier. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  guides,  and  aimed 
with  spiked  poles,  we  walked  some  distance  on  the 
ice ;  which,  just  at  this  place,  had  the  form  of  flat 
slabs  of  immense  size,  with  chasms  between  thein, 
varying  in  width  from  a  foot  and  upwards,  and 
dnged  at  their  edges  with  shades  of  green  and  blue. 
Large  stones  were  thrown  into  these  crevices,  and 
were  beard  for  several  seconds,  with  a  hollow  noise, 
till  the  sound  died  away,  giving  the  idea  of  a  fear- 
ful depth.  Higher  up,  in  the  direction  which  leads 
to  a  spot  called  the  garden, — an  isle  of  earth,  in 
(he  midst  of  ice,— the  pinnacles  become  much  loflaer, 
and  the  chasms  are  of  the  depth  of  four  or  five 
hundred 'feet,  and  so  wide,  that  travellers  some- 
limes  are  obliged  to  go  several  nules  round,  in 
order  to  avoid  them. 

Before  coming  off  the  ice^  our  guides  exerted  all 
their  strength  to  push  a  large  fragment  of  rock 
into  one  of  the  chasms,  at  the  edge  of  the  frozen 
platform  on  which  we  stood :  but  not  choosing  to 
trust  to  the  effect  tliat  might  be  produced  on  so 
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brittle  a  foundation  by  a  violent  shock,  we  diougbt 
it  advisable  to  get.  on  terra  Jirma  before  the  men 
proceeded  further  with  their  experiment :  they  tried 
long  and  hard,  but  could  not  succeed  in  oyerthrow- 
ing  the  mass,  and  we  lost  the  e£kct  of  the  thunder* 
ing  reverberations  which  all  such  concussions  pro- 
duce^ in  this  region  of  solemn,  and  deathlike  silence. 
Two  ladies  whom  we  had  met  at  the  parilion,  one 
of  whom  was  a  French  Baroness,  who  regretted  that 
she  had  forgotten  the  English  she  once  knew, 
walked  full  half-way  over  the  glacier,  with  thmr 
attendants ; — but  our  party  were  not  disposed  to 
follow  them  so  fax^  and  proceeded  to  visit  the  gra- 
nite  rock,  called  the  Roeher  des  Anglais,  bearing 
the  inscription  ^  Windham,  and  Pocock,'  who  were 
the  first  foreigners  to  explore  this  wonderful  locality. 
Earlier  in  the  season,  this  Alpine  elevation  is  the 
scene  of  some  of  the  wildest  convulsions.  In  the 
spring,  the  snows  foil  in  tremendous  avalanches 
from  the  lower  parts  of  these  enormous  peaks,  and 
obelisks  of  rock :  and  the  increamng  warmth  of  the 
season  relaxes,  for  a  time,  the  icy  bond,  in  which  all 
things  have  for  months  been  locked  up,  in  silenofe 
The  snows  on  the  border,  melt  into  the  Mer  de 
Olace^  in  which,  vast  rents  are  burst  with  terrific 
explosion :  the  water  finds  a  way  down  the  Glacier 
des  Bois  into  the  valley,  at  fbe  source  of  the 
Arveiron ;  and  breaks  for  itself  new  outlets  throngfa 
the  frozen  masses,  nndermining  the  upper  parts 
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of  the  glacier,  till  blocks  of  ice,  and  of  solid  rock, 
earth,  frozen  snow,  and  furious  torrents  of  water, 
rush  together  in  hideous  confusion  into  the  valley ; 
which  is  sufficiently  warm  in  summer  to  prevent  it 
from  being  permanently  added  to  the  frozen  empire 
of  Mont  Blanc. 

We  lingered  on  the  verge  of  the  M er  de  Glace, 
surveying  the  icy  domain,  and  the  forms  of  terrible 
grandeur  that  surround  it,  till  we  began  to  shiver 
with  cold;  and  then  returned  to  purchase  a  few 
memorials  of  the  scene,  at  the  pavilion ;  where  are 
sold  mineralogical  specimens,  prints,  and  the  po- 
lished horns  of  the  chamois.  As  we  began  to  de- 
scend, the  Dent  du  Midi  was  pointed  out,  in  the 
distance,  the  mountain  from  which  the  avalanche 
lately  fell,  near  St  Maurice,  and,  for  some  days, 
blocked  up  the  high  road  from  Geneva  to  Italy. 

One  of  our  guides  had  ascended  Mont  Blanc 
five  times:  another  had  accompanied  Mr.  Auldjo; 
and,  being  a  chamois-hunter,  he  seemed  vastly 
pleased  with  the  remark — that  possibly  he  might 
have  killed  the  chamois  whose  horn  we  had  just 
purchased.  The  hunting  of  the  chamois  is  a  &- 
▼orite  occupation  of  the  more  adventurous  of  these 
mountaineers ;  and,  in  pursuing  it,  they  acquire  an 
extraordinary  power  of  vaulting,  with  their  poles, 
down  the  &ce  of  rocks. 

It  is  said  that  the  chamois  are  so  accustomed  to 
the  loud  explosions,  and  thunderings  of  the  glaciers 
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and  avalanches,  that  they^  care*  but  little  for  tiie 
port  of  a  gun ;  but  the  instant  they  see  aman,  tli^ 
bound  away  with  an  eye  of  fire,  and  with  incredible 
speed.  The  hunters  somelames  spend  whole  nighta 
in  lying  in  wait  for  their  prey,  among  crags,  and 
mows,  by  the  light  of  the  moon :  but  from  this 
dangerous  ehase,  many  a  hardy  adventurer  has 
never  returned,  having  perished  on  the  moun- 
tains: 

'Alas! 

Nor  wife,  nor  children,  more  shall  he  behold, 
Nor  friends,  nor  sacred  home  !     On  every  nerra 
The  deadly  winter  adzes,  shuts  up  sense. 
And  o'er  his  inmost  vitals  creeping  cold. 
Lays  him  along  the  snows,  a  stiffened  corse. 
Stretch 'd  out  and  bleaching  in  the  northern  blast !' 

The  chamois  is  an  elegant  little  creature,  and 
will  climb  rocks  so  abrupt,  that  it  would  be  sup- 
posed hardly  possible  for  them  to  gain  a  footing. 
When  hemmed  in,  they  will  sometimes  rush  vio- 
lendy  on  their  pursuer,  perhaps  on  the  very  verge  of  a 
precipice, — when  the  only  safety  for  the  hunter  con- 
sists in  immediately  lying  down.  They  bound  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  at  a  leap ;  and  it  b  sud 
that  rather  than  be  taken,  whole  herds  of  them 
have  been  known  to  precipitate  themselves  down 
perpendicular  rocks,  where  they  have  been  dash^ 
to  pieces. 

The  mountain-goat,  or  bouquetin,  used  also  to 
be  found  in    the  regions   of  Mont  Blanc:  this 


ABimal  villi  wben  punn^  boimd  up  a  rock  to 
^  hoi^t  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet;  or  msh  up 
9  morrow  diasm,  between  two  walls  of  orags,  alter- 
nately ^ringiiig  from  ode  to  ode^  till  it  reaches 
the  top.  A  village  which  we  passed  between  Mar- 
tjgny  and  Valorsine^  used  to  be  Cnmous  for  a  race 
€t  hunters  in  the  perilous  chase  of  these  mountain* 
goatsy  till  the  animals  became  ahnost  extinct  in  tiiis 
neighbourhood 


so 
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LETTER  XV. 


Cbamonix-*  SupentiCioQ— E£f«ot  of  Alps^-Road  to 
View  of  Mont  Blanc— The  Needle  of  Vaiens— Fall  of  Chede— 
RomanUm — View  of  Mont  Blanc  from  Sallenche-^  The  Cholera 
— Cascade  of  Arpenas — ^Clus^— BonneTiUe^-Saroyard  Historr 
—Attempt  of  Poliah  ReAigeea,  in  1834,  to  produce  RoTolotiaB 
— Religious  State  of  Savoj. 


My  dear  Friend: — Previously  to  leaving  Chih 
monix,  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  village  church,  the 
mean  and  showy  ornaments  of  which,  seemed  sig- 
nally contrasted  with  the  surrounding  majesty  of 
nature.  Superstition  evidently  reigns  in  this 
valley,  the  scene  of  such  overpowering  demonstra- 
tions of  the  divine  majesty:  hut  nature  has  no 
cure  for  the  moral  disorder  of  man !  It  was  painfol 
to  observe  that  a  high  crucifix  near  the  bridge  over 
the  Arve,  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  received  the 
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homage  of  the  passers  by,  just  under  the  stupen- 
dous masses  of  Mont  Blanc  I 

In  Catholic  districts,  the  guides,  notwithstand- 
ing their  constant  intercourse  with  foreigners  and 
Protestants,  seldom  fiEul  to  make  their  obeisance  to 
these  crosses,  and  to  the  tawdry  little  shrines, 
which  perpetually  present  themselves.  Yet,  when 
conversed  with  on  the  subject,  they  seem  at  a  loss, 
as  might  be  expected,  for  reasons  wherewith  to  de- 
fend their  conduct ;  and  reply,  tout  le  monde  fait 
camme  cela  id.  Two  of  our  guides  to  the  Mer  de 
Glace  seemed  to  possess  considerable  intelligence, 
and  did  not  £ul  to  bring  us  a  packet,  containing 
specimens  of  the  geological  structure  of  some  of 
the  mountains  of  Chamonix;  consisting  of  granite, 
gneiss,  miea  slate^  sienite,  hornblende,  and  other 
minerals. 

On  our  departure  from  the  valley,  in  a  char  a 
bane^ — a  car  in  which  three  persons  sit  sideways, 
and  one  in  front, — the  upper  regions  of  Mont 
Blanc  were  surrounded  by  cumulated  strata  of 
eli^tly  shadowed  clouds,  on  which  the  extreme 
summit  was  beautifully  enthroned,  brilliantly  illur 
minatfd  by  the  afternoon  sun.  The  snowy  domes 
i^peared  like  some  pure  etberial  region,  emerging 
out  of  the  atmosphere  of  this  low  world,  and 
destined  to  be  the  abode  of  some  order  of  happy 
beings. — *  High  mountains  are  a  feeling :' — ^the  pe- 
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culiar  emotions  which  we  are  prone  to  indulge^ 
while  viewing  these  loftieBt  Alpine  heights  are»  as 
it  were,  mystic  revelations  of  the  original  nature  of 
man:  they  unveil  the  secret  lingering  of  the  soul, 
in  its  degradation  and  its  ML,  after  the  images  of 
ideal  beauty  and  greatness ;  and  are  prophetic  of 
the  perfection  to  which,  as  regenerated,  it  is  des- 
tined in  an  un&llen  world. 

When  objects  and  seenes  make  an  unusually 
great  impression  in  our  minds,  we  have  a  ten- 
dency to  invest  them  with  a  kind  of  personality. 
In  Switzerland,  each  mountain  may  be  imagined  to 
have  its  own  character ;  the  Jungfrau,  as  seen  fiom 
the  northward,  may  perhaps  be  said  to  impress  you 
with  the  idea  of  proud  and  dominant  grandeur: 
the  mountains  of  Orindelwald  stand  fike  hoaiy 
giants,  in  that  solemn  and  silent  wild :  the  masses 
of  the  southern  diain,  seen  from  the  distance  of  the 
Gemmi,  look  sublimely  beautiful,  as  their  snowy 
crests  rise  above  the  dark  regicms  bdow  them ;  the 
bare  jHkes  and  crags  around  the  Mer  de  Giace^  have 
a  sort  of  grim  horror  investing  them,  which  seems 
well  to  harmonise  with  that  frozen  region :  the  vast 
Mont  Blanc,  as  seen  from  the  vale  of  Chamonix, 
terminating  in  an  unostentatious  rounded  summit, 
and  sustained  by  other  mountains,  may  be  said  to 
look  simply  dignified  and  majestic^  as  the  consetoos 
superior  of  alL 
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*  The  «teniil  moittttiat  momaidj  tre  peering 
. .  ThriNigk  the  bite  clou4s  that  tnande  then  5--00  high 
;   Their  glittexiDg  orests  nejeetically  tearing. 

More  like  to  children  of  the  infinite  sky. 

Than  of  the  diedal  earth. Triumphantlj, 

'   Piinoe  of  the  whttlwind !  Monarch  df  the  aoene ! 

Mightiaat  where  all  are  mighty  i  from  the  eye 

Of  mortal  man  half-hidden  by  the  acreen 

Of  mista  that  moat  his  hose,  from  Arre'a  dark,  deep  ravine, 

Standa  the  magnificent  Moot  Blano !  Uia  brow 

Seaned  with  ten  tkoneand  tfatttdera ;  moat  aublime, 

£Teii  aa  thoygh  riaen  from  the  world  below 

To  mark  the  progresa  of  Decay  :  by  clime. 

Storm,  blight,  fire,  earthquake — injured  not  I  Like  Time, 

Stem  chronicler  of  eentoriea  gone  by.' 

WeBtwaid  of  the  spleiidtd  glacier  of  Bumsod,- 
wbich,  like  that  of  DeB  Boisi  eomes  down  into  tbe 
Talley,  the  mountains  become  lower.  We  pn>- 
eeeded  along  tbe  romantic  rood  to  Servoz;  whieb 
ia  firequently  very  steep,  and  is  hemmed  in  by 
mountains.  In  one  placoy  it  runs  along  tbe  edge 
of  a  ravine  of  enormous  depth ;  darkly  doihed 
with  taper  pines,  which  shoot  up  from  the  ledgea 
of  tbe  abyss ;  in  the  bed  of  which,  the  turbident 
Arre,  whose  course  we  were  following,  bears  along 
tbe  melted  snows  and  ices  of  Chamonix. 

The  road  descends  abruptly  to  the  Pont  de  Pe-> 
Ussier;  and  in  the  approach  to  Servoz,  Mont  Blanc 
began  to  display  itself  on  the  south;  so  as  to  fur- 
nish a  view  quite  different  from  any  we  had  yet 
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obtadned,  of  this  stupetodbus  pile  of  nwintainft.  Its 
mi^ty  summits  had  feiriy  disengaged  themselves 
from  their  bases,  which,  before,  greatly  inteiceptei) 
the  sight;  and  the  whole  spaces  lying  between  the 
gorges  of  the  nearer  momitains,  now  appeared  filled 
up  with  one  vast  barrier  of  snow,  stretching  far  up 
into  the  heavens,  from  right  to  left ;  and  over  this 
immense  frozen  region,  the  declining  sun  shed  a 
flood  of  glory ;  while  some  of  the  lower  parts  wore 
riiaded  by  fleecy  clouds,  the  presage  of  a  change 
in  the  weather  which  was  to  be  realised  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days. 

The  valley  of  Servoz  is  remarkable  for  the  &11 
of  a  mountain,  which  occurred  about  a  century 
ago.  It  kept  crumbUng  to  pieces,  for  several  days 
in  succession,  darkening  the  air  with  clouds  of  sand* 
stone  and  limestone  dust  A  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  valley  were  buried  beneath  the  ruins. 
The  road  now  proceeds  through  a  re^on  charac- 
terized by  a  desolate  kind  of  grandeur,  leaving  the 
stupendous  aiguille  of  Varens,  7,000  feet  high,  on 
the  right;  and  at  length  reaches  the  small,  and 
picturesque  lake  €i  Chede,  whose  dark  green,  and 
transparent  waters,  beautifidly  reflected  the  neigh- 
bouring  trees,  and  the  pure  snows  of  the  distant 
mountain* 

Near  the  village  of  Chede  and  a  litde  out  of  the 
road,  is  a  cascade  which  is  much  admired  for  its 
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pl^timsqiie  efbot,  as  it  is  emboBomed  in  the  richest 
foliage.  It  &l]s,  first,  perhaps,  forty  or  fifty  feet^ 
in  a  ringle  stream,  from  tlie  forest-clad  moontaixi- 
top;«^tfaeii  divides  on  each  side  of  a  projecting 
rook;-*then  again  unites  graeefuUy  in  foam,  as  it  is 
dashed  dcma  a  narrow  chasm  between  the  crags,**** 
till  its  hurried  waters  ooHect  in  the  valley  below^ 
and  pour  along,  in  a  bluish  stream,  to  swell  the 
Arve.  The  road  now  opened  into  the  rich  and 
hfroad  rale  of  St  Martin ;  still  bordered  by  lofiy 
mountains,  aixl  forests  of  pine,  with  the  Arve  on 
the  left. 

All  along  the  iDad  from  Chamonix  to  St  Mar- 
tinis, is  still  visible  Ihe  omnipresence  of  that  spin** 
toal  despotism,  which  ever  marks  as  its  own,  the 
wildest  or  the  most  beauteous  of  landscapes ;  and 
stands  always  ready  to  add  another  and  another  Unk 
to&e  chain  of  mental  slavery;  by  forming  ever-new 
associations,  in  the  mind,  between  the  symbols  of 
supeiBtition  and  the  dianging  scenes  of  natura  In* 
numerable  crosses,  and  little  chapels,  lined  the  way; 
and  over  diem,  in  French, — ^which  from  the  valley 
of  the  Rhone  had  taken  place  of  German, — ^were 
placards  respecting  indulgences,— for  saying  credos, 
«ve*marias,  and  pater*nosters.  Some  of  these  star 
tions  were  erected  expressly  for  the  benefit  of  souls  in 
purgatory ;  and  were  inscribed  with  appeals  to  the 
sympathy  of  the  psBsing  traveller,  on  behalf  of  the 
miserable  beings,  supposed  to  be  tormented  in  those 
fires. 
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Not  finding,  at  St  Martin's^  the  desired 
modationsv  it  was  necessary  to  cross  the  Aire  to 
Sallenche,  the  chief  town  of  Upper  Faudgny,  a 
province  of  Savoy.  It  was  here  that  we  obtained 
the  most  superb,  and  impressive  view  of  Mont 
Blanc;  whose  headsi  clear  of  nearer  obstructions, 
now  boldly  towered  above  all  else  that  was  lofity  and 
tremendous. 

The  sun  had  sunk  below  the  horizon;  but  his 
glowing  rays  still  played  on  the  upper  parts  of  this 
vast  aggregate  of  Alps ;  which  at  the  distance  of 
fifteen  miles,  lifted  itself  in  continuous  masses,  so 
as  to  overlay  an  immense  proportion  of  the  horixon, 
and  to  fill  the  eye  every  moment;— seemipg  to 
prop  the  heavens,  like  the  huge  cyclopean  rampart 
of  some  other  sphere.    The  widely-extended  fields 
of  snow,  were  marked,  at  intervals,  by  dark  reliev- 
ing shadows ;  which  accumulated  at  the  bases^  and 
gave  prominence  and  distinctness  to  the  outlines. 
It  proved  that  we  had  before  fedled  to  form  ade- 
quate conceptions  of  the  height  and  magnitude  of 
the  mountain ; — ^but  now,  it  stood  confessed,  in  all 
its  pre-eminence :  the  sight  was  stupendous !  It  was 
gratifying  to  perceive  that  others  felt  the  same  im- 
pression firom  the  view  as  ourselve8,'for  a  group  of 
people  were  gazing  on  the  magnificent  scenes  as  they 
sat  at  the  foot  of  the  handsome  stone  bridge, 
which  is  here  built  across  the  rapid  waters  of  the 
Arve. 
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The  balcony  of  the  Belle-Tue  Inn,  at  S&Qenche, 
looks  towards  the  mountain ;  and  as  the  evening 
drew  in,  and  planted  clouds  in  the  horizon,  the  vast 
outstretched  snows  of  Mont  Blanc,  still  reflected 
firom  the  sun  his  last  glow,  which  gradually  melted 
away,  and  left  the  natural  whiteness  of  the  snow 
long  distinct  from  the  deep  leaden  shades,  in 
which  all  things  besides  were,  successively,  involved. 
At  length,  night,  and  her  train  of  clouds,  brought 
the  whole  scene  under  the  doiminion  of  darkness ; 
yet  we  all  gazed  towards  the  spot;  and  repeatedly 
rose  to  look  for  what  had  now  become  invisible. 

On  returning  once  more,  however,  to  the  win- 
dow, to  ascertain  whether  the  removal  of  a  portion 
of  the  clouds  which  had  settled  over  the  hea- 
vens, might  allow  of  yet  another  glimpse  of  the 
twilight  reflection  from  the  snow, — ^we  were  sur- 
prised, while  still  looking  stead&stly  towards  the 
quarter  where  the  mountain  lay,  on  a  sudden  to 
perceive,  high  up  amidst  the  darkness,  a  reddish 
light,  which  at  the  moment  appeared  like  a  distant 
fire,  and  the  next  instant  softened  into  inter- 
mingling shades  of  purple  and  pale  green ;  till  the 
moon,  in  a  few  seconds,  emerged  from  behind  the 
mountain,  and  for  a  short  time  threw  a  tide  of 
chastened  splendour  over  the  icy  fields,  which  were 
flUrted  with  a  festoon  of  beautiftdly- shadowed 
clouds : — ^but  with  this  glimpse  of  moonlight  glory, 
we  were  obliged  to  be  content;  for  the  clouds, 
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after  floating,  once  and  again,  over  the  moon'8 
disc,  and  darkening  the  pale  flood  of  silver  that 
seemed  to  bathe  these  eternal  snows,  soon  veiled 
the  whole  scene  in  uniform  obscurity;  and  we  saw 
no  more. 

The  next  morning  was  cloudy,  and  the  giant 
mountain  had  vanished  from  the  field  of  vision,  as 
though  it  had  never  been.  Before  leaving  Sal- 
lenche  for  Geneva,  distant  about  thirty*five  miks^ 
we  took  an  opportunity  of  surveying  the  town,  which 
has  an  antique,  and  decayed  air;  and  there  ap- 
peared much  less  of  comfort  among  the  inhabitants, 
both  at  this  place  and  in  Savoy,  generaUy,  than 
among  the  Swiss.  The  goitre,  too,  seemed  much 
to  prevail  here,  attended  frequently  with  an  idiotic 
vacancy  of  look;  indeed  we  had  repeatedly  ob- 
served evident  idiocy,  and  the  goitre^  as  features  of 
the  country,  from  our  entrance  into  the  valley  of 
the  Rhone.  After  looking  into  the  church,  taw- 
drily adorned  with  the  various  symbols  of  popery, 
we  went  to  a  convent  of  nuns,  beautifully  situated  at 
one  end  of  the  town,  having  learned  that  strangers 
were  admitted  to  see  it:  but  on  ascending  the 
staircase,  we  found  that  the  interior  was  not  shown, 
on  account  of  the  illness  of  one  of  the  sisters.  A 
large  school  is  attached  to  the  nunnery. 

Previously  to  our  leaving  Sallenche^  the  news 
arrived  that,  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  die 
cholera  in  Italy,  and  parts  of  the  south  of  France, 
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the  King  of  Sardinia  had  ordered  a  cordon  for  the 
sidfety  of  his  subjects ;  prohibiting  all  persons  from 
entering  his  dominions,  by  way  of  Geneva,  tiU  after 
a  week's  quarantine ; — that  city  being  so  great  a 
resort  for  travellers  from  all  quarters.  Happily, 
this  aurfril  scourge  had  not  appeared  in  any  of 
these  parts;  and  we  found  that,  here,  as  in  Switz- 
erland, the  people  trust,  for  defence  against  the 
disease,  in  the  mountain-barriers  that  enclose  them, 
especially  on  die  side  of  Italy,  in  which  country 
the  cholera  had  alarmingly  broken  out. 

The  history  of  this  terrific  malady,  however, 
seems  to  prove,  that  if  ever  nations  and  individuals 
ought  not  to  rest  in  second  causes,  but  to  look 
beyond  them  to  the  great  First  Cause,  it  is  with 
respect  to  the  cholera.  There  b  something  appa- 
rently so  uncertain  in  the  march  of  this  angel  of 
death,  and  in  the  laws  that  he  observes — his  strides 
are  sometimes  so  appalling, — ^and  the  best  mode  of 
resisting  his  attacks  is,  as  yet,  so  undetermined, — 
Aat  the  mind  seems  almost  naturally  led  to  the  so- 
lemn and  devout  feeling, — the  most  tranquillising 
that  can  be  cherished  in  the  hour  of  danger, — that 
all  events  are  immediately  in  the  huid  of  God.  We 
bad  met,  however,  with  instances  in  the  case  of 
travellers  who  were  going  to  Italy^  in  which  all 
danger  from  the  cholera  was  treated  with  a  sort  of 
profane  bravado. 

The  scenery  from  Sallenche  was  still  grand ;  and 
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in  the  romantic  and  silent  valley  of  Maglans,  the 
beaatiful  &11  of  Arpenas  greets  the  trav^ePs  ear, 
rushing  from  a  dark  recumbent  rodt,  e^ht  hundiM 
feet  high»  with  curving  strata.  It  streams  at  once 
half-way  down,  on  a  ledge;  and  is  pardy  scattered 
into  spray ;  th^i,  expanding  gracefidly,  for  some 
spsice,  in  a  sort  of  drapery,  it  plunges,  by  two 
or  three  descents,  into  the  valley.  This  is  an  ek» 
gant  cascade,  but  as  in  the  Staub-bach,  when  we 
saw  it,  the  (quantity  of  water  was  not  proportionate 
to  the  length  of  the  fell. 

On  approaching  die  Caveme  de  Balme,  the 
scene  exhibited  a  romantic  mixture  of  tremendous 
rocks,  rich  foliage^  and  verdant  meadows,  watered 
by  the  Arve ;  exemplifying  a  most  interesting  union 
of  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime.  The  cavern  is  a 
natural  series  of  vaults,  the  entrance  to  wfaidi  is 
several  hundred  feet  above  the  valley,  on  the  fece 
of  the  perpendicular  rock,  imder  which  the  road 
lies. 

Could  ihe  overpowering  impressions  produced  by 
Chamonix,  and  Mont  Blanc^  have  been  forgotten, 
we  should  have  been  much  more  struck  with  ad- 
miration and  awe  at  the  objects  whidi  presented 
themselves  to  our  view  this  day :  but  the  mentiA 
vision  was  already  filled  with  what  was  most  vast 
and  sublime  in  nature.  The  scenery,  however,  if  we 
except  the  snows  and  glaciers,  had  not  as  yet  lost 
its  Alpine  character.     The  village  and    ndgh- 
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bourhood  of  CSluse,  is  shut  up  in  a  kind  of  laby- 
nntb  of  pine->friDged  mountainsi  whose  rocky  lines 
sometimes  hung  tremendously  overhead;  while 
the  Arve,  the  courier  as  it  were  of  the  great  mo« 
narch  Alp,  among  whose  glaciers  it  riseS)  murmured 
over  its  stony  bed,  under  a  picturesque  arch,  in  a 
broad  and  shallow  stream^  to  mingle  with  the 
Rhone. 

The  road  continued  with  the  stupendous  Buet 
pn  the  right;  and,  after  passing  through  a  rich 
and  picturesque  district,  beautifully  interspersed 
n^th  villages,  and  adorned  here  and  there  with 
modem  spires,  we  reached  Bonneville.  Here^  there 
ifi  a  stone  bridge  over  the  Arve,  on  the  bank  of 
which  is  a  column,  erected  to  commemorate  the 
great  work  of  the  embankment  of  the  river,-*^io-* 
oomplisbed  under  the  auspices  of  Charles  Felix, 
the  late  king  of  Sardinia,  sovereign  of  this  country, 
and  unde  to  the  reigning  monarch.  We  left  the 
neat  town  of  Bonneville,  praising  the  cleanliness, 
and  good  provisions,  of  the  -Hotel  de  la  Couronne, 
after  having  surveyed  the  exterior  of  the  strong 
and  extensive  prison,  and  glanced  at  the  mean 
little  church,  bedecked  with  all  the  usual  appa* 
xatus  of  Romish  dotage. 

•  From  the  neighbourhood  of  Bonneville,  and 
from  the  whole  country  round,  by  &r  the  most 
striking  object  is  the  Mole,  which  rears  its  de> 
tacbed  verdant  pyramid  towards  heaven,  to  the 
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height  of  nearly  6^000  feet;  while  on  the  other 
side,  lies  the  rugged  and  barren  mass  of  the 
Brezon.  The  country  now  became  open,  and  the 
scenery  less  Alpine;  the  landscape  consisting  of  a 
rich,  highly-cultivated  valley,  smiling  with  the 
fruits  of  nature,  and  with  numerous  habitations  of 
men* 

Having  passed  through  Annemass,  the  last  town 
in  Savoy,  where  passport  affairs  claimed  attention 
for  the  first  time  since  leaving  Luzem,  we  were  no 
longer  in  the  dominions  of  his  Sardinian  Majesty, 
the  Duke  of  Savoy. 


Savoy,  anciently  Sabaudia,  lies  between  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Piedmont,  —  another  Sardinian 
province;  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Mont 
Blanc,  and  by  the  Graian  Alps,  or  the  chain  ex* 
tending  from  the  Col  de  Bon  Homme  to  Mont 
Cenis.  The  population,  which  is  Roman  Catholic, 
amounts  to  about  500,000 ;  whose  language  is  a 
mixture  of  French,  with  Italian,  and  Swiss  Ger- 
man; but  many  of  the  Savoyards  speak  good 
French. 

This  country  was  inhabited,  before  the  Christian 
sera,  by  the  AUobroges,  a  tribe  of  Celtic  origin, 
who  were  finally  subdued  by  the  Romans,  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  It  formed  part  of  the  province 
called   GeiUia  Narbanensia ;    and  remained,   till 
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abottt  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  under  the 
Roman  dominion ;  traces  of  which  are  still  to  be 
found,  in  the  existence  of  numerous  antiquities. 

For  upwards  of  a  century,  subsequently  to  this 
period,  Savoy  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  which 
the  Burgundians,  a  German  nation,  established  in 
GauL  It  afterwards  came  successively  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Franks,  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and 
that  of  Aries  in  GauL 

Rudolph,  tbe  last  king  of  Aries,  created  Berch-> 
thdd  Count  of  Savoy,  in  1016:  from  this  time, 
his  family  acquired  increasing  power  and  inde- 
pendence, partly  by  their  adherence  to  the  Ger- 
man emperors ;  and  Savoy  became  the  nucleus  of 
the  future  kingdom  of  Sardinia. 
/In  1416,  Count  Amadous  VIII.  was  created 
Duke  of  Savoy,  by  the  emperor  Sigismund  One 
of  his  successors,  Philibert  Emanuel,  who  had  been 
kept  from  his  paternal  possessions,  during  six 
years,  by  the  French,  was  restored  in  1559 ;  and 
signalised  his  ducal  reign  by  attempting,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Pope,  to  convert  the  Protestants 
in  his  dominions,  including  many  Waldenses,  by 
force  of  arms :  but  their  resistance  was  so  formi- 
dable that  he  was  compelled  to  grant  them  pri- 
vileges. 

The  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  added  Sicily  to 
Savoy ;  but,  seven  years  afterwards,  that  island  was 
exchanged  for  Sardinia,  which  gave  a  name  to  the 
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monarchy.  The  same  ancient  fsunily  continued  to 
reign  till  the  French  revolution  broke  up  the  Sar- 
dinian power,  and  the  king  was  compelled,  in  1796^ 
to  cede  aU  his  continental  dominions  to  France. 

The  final  downfall  of  Buonaparte,  in  1815,  re- 
stored to  Victor  EmaDuel  I.  the  possessions  of  his 
ancestors ;  and  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  anxious  to 
strengthen  the  king  of  Sardinia,  as  the  guardian  of 
the  passes  of  the  Alps,  added  Grenoa  to  the  mo- 
narchy ;  which  now  consists  of  that  duchy.  Savoy, 
Piedmont,  Montserrat,  part  of  the  Milanese  terri- 
tory, and  the  island  of  Sardinia. 

The  restoration  did  nothing  to  improve  either 
the  liberties,  or  the  religion,  of  this  country.  Vic- 
tor Emanuel  re-established  the  old  constitution,  and 
the  Jesuits ;  and  instituted  a  rigid  censorship  of 
the  press.  After  the  dvil  troubles  of  1821,  which 
issued  in  the  abdication  of  Emanuel,  in  feivour  of 
his  brother  Charles  Felix,  and  in  the  prevalence  of 
Austrian  politics,  fresh  power  was  given  to  the 
Jesuits;  and  more  vigorous  attempts  than  ever 
were  made  to  put  down  the  principles  of  fr^ee- 
dom.  In  1825,  the  works  of  Schiller,  Wielahd, 
and  Gothe,  were  proscribed  from  the  Sardinian 
dominions.  A  royal  decree  sealed  the  fountains  of 
knowledge  from  the  people,  by  prohibiting  any  one 
who  did  not  possess  property  to  a  certain  amount, 
from  studying  at  the  university ; — and  even  from 
learning  to  read  or  write !    In  1831,  the  misnamed 
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Charles  Felivy  fitter  for  the  dark  ages  than  for  the 
nmet^enth  century,  left  the  sceptre  to  his  suc- 
cessor. 

In  January  1834,  the  tranquillity  of  Savoy,  and 
of  some  parts  of  Switzerland,  was  disturbed  by  a 
daring  attempt  to  create  a  revolution  in  the  Sar- 
dinian dominions, — made  by  a  body  of  four  or  five 
hundred  Poles,  who  had  left  France,  and  taken  up 
their  abode  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  where  they  had 
been  hospitably  received.  They  gradually  with- 
drew to  the  lake  of  Geneva;  and,  entering  Savoy, 
publicly  announced  that  the  '  great  day  of  Saf)oy* 
was  come,  and  the  time  for  overturning  the  throne 
of  Charles- Albert,  the  reigning  Duke,  and  King  of 
Sardinia.  They  promised  *  liberty,  equality,  and 
fratemit/  to  all ;  but  the  Savoyards  remained  un- 
moved. 

Some  manifestations  of  sympathy  were  shown  to- 
wards the  Poles,  by  the  populace  of  Geneva;  and 
after  many  angry  altercations  between  some  of  the 
Swiss  cantons,  respecting  the  manner  in  which 
these,  refugees  were  to  be  disposed  of^  Bern  con- 
sented to  receive  them  again,  on  condition  that 
Geneva,  and  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  should  join  in  de- 
fraying the  expense  of  their  maintenance.  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  the  German  Diet,  united  with  the 
Sardinian  government,  in  remonstrating  with  the 
SvA&s,  in  consequence  of  their  allowing  the  peace  of 
neighbouring  states  to  be  disturbed  by  armed  refu- 
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gees,  to  whom  they  had  given  an  asylum ;  and  the 
Cantons  pledged  themselves^  for  the  fature,  to  ba- 
nish from  their  territories  all  such  violators  of  the 
peace  of  nations^,  and  to  prevent  their  return. 
'  In  the  religious  state  of  Savoy,  there  is  little  to 
cheer  the  Christian  philanthropist  The  country 
id  still  very  much  under  the  influence  of  the  Romish 
priesthood,  who  are  here  found  in  great  numbers; 
«o  that  popery  is  on  all  sides  triumphant;  and 
some  of  the  noblest  and  most  stupendous  monu- 
ments of  the  Creator's  power  stand  amidst  super- 
stition, the  deepest  and  most  enslaving.  Those 
efforts  to  promote  the^  eternal  interests  of  men, 
which,  in  France,  Belgium,  Gennany,  and  many 
parts  of  S^ritzerland,  may  be  carried  on  in  opra 
day,  here,  find  ao  place;  or  must  caisefuUy  seek 
the  shade ;  as  they  cannot  be  made  without  eon- 
fiiderable  risk. 
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LETTER  XVI. 


Lake  of  Geneva,  and  the  Jora  mountains— The  city — Administra* 
lion  of  the  Encharist  in  the  Cathedral — Magnificent  viewa — 
Libraiy  of  the  Academy— Maseom — ^The  Cathedral — Calvin — 
Bousaeau'-Voltairo-^^ircle  of  Light — Centenary  of  the  Refor- 
mation, AngQSt  1895— Church  of  Geneva — Secedera;  Eglise 
da  T^moignage— Soci^  Evang^que — Religioua  Institutions 
—Genevan  history. 


My  dear  Friend  : — ^After  exchanging  the  domi- 
nions of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  fof  the  territory  of 
the  renowned  Swiss  republic  of  Geneva,  we  conti- 
nued to  descend ;  till,  at  length,  the  Lake  began  to 
nnfold  its  bosom,  on  our  right ;  though  its  vast  ex- 
panse, and  the  dun  border  that  surrounded  it,  con- 
veyed no  idea  of  its  real  beauties.  The  dark  and 
gloomy  ridjge  of  the  Jura,  behind  which  the  sun  had 
set,  formed  a  long  line,  bounding  the  horizon  in 
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front,  like  a  huge  wall,  rearing  itself  beyond  the  out- 
stretched sheet  of  water,  which  it  almost  seemed  to 
shadow;  and  casting  a  deep  solemnity  over  the  whole 
scene.  This  mountain-barrier  appears  as  though 
it  might  be  designed  by  nature  to  be  a  monitor,  to 
check  the  ambition  of  mighty  France ;  though  the 
known  history  of  her  aggrandisements,  rather  tends 
to  clothe  this  vast  and  extended  range,  with  images 
of  the  military  power,  and  the  wide  dominion  which 
she  has  possessed. 

The  time  appeared  long  before  we  entered  the 
gate  of  Geneva  ;  but  after  traversing  an  extensive 
suburb,  through  which  omnibuses,  like  ours  in 
London,  were  continually  rolling,  we  passed  the 
observatory  and  arrived  at  the/o««c ;  which,  instead 
of  being  inundated  \^ith  the  waters  of  the  lake,  and 
indicating  war,  is  now  laid  out  in  gardens; — an 
agreeable  emblem  of  the  profound  peace  that  has, 
happily,  so  long  prevailed.  The  general  aspect  of 
the  town,  which  contains  about  thirty  thousand  in- 
habitants, is  not  very  prepossessing,  on  entering  it 
from  Savoy.  It  is  in  general  closely  built ;  and  is 
of  no  great  extent.  The  main  street,  which  is  not 
far  from  the  border  of  the  lake,  has  an  awkward  and 
confined  appearance,  in  consequence  of  the  very 
high  and  projecting  roofs  of  the  houses ;  and  the 
ranges  of  mean  little  shops  and  sheds  which  are  built 
out  in  the  street,  have  an  efiect  somewhat  like  rows 
of  shambles.     The  chimneys,  from  their  extreme 
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crookedness  and  irregularity,  have  a  very  grotesque 
appearance. 

From  the  principal  street,  several  other  mean 
ones  branch  out  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  town,  up 
a  steep  acclivity,  leading  to  the  Cathedral,  the 
Academy,  and  the  Town-halL  Towards  the  west  and 
south,  are  many  superior  buildings,  comprising  ter- 
races and  handsome  houses ;  and  particularly  one 
wide,  and  noble,  new  street,  of  no  great  length, 
but  contmning  some  very  good  shops,  quite  in  mo- 
dem style ;  and  having,  at  one  extremity,  a  hand* 
some  new  market,  and  at  the  other,  a  museum 
founded  by  M.  Rath,  where  is  a  small,  but  pleasing 
collection  of  paintings  and  statuary. 

The  town  was  so  full,  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
the  cholera  having  broken  out  in  Italy,  that  we  drove 
about  for  a  long  time  from  one  hotel  to  another,  in 
vain  seeking  accommodation;  which  we,  at  last, 
found,  to  our  satisfaction,  at  the  new  Hotel  du  Nord, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  lake;  and  near  one  of  those 
delightful  public  walks  which  adorn  this  city.  In 
crossing  the  water,  over  the  spacious  bridge,  at  the 
point  where  the  deep  blue  waters  of  the  Rhone 
emerge  rapidly  and  unmingled,  from  the  lake,  an 
extensive  range  of  lofty  and  magnificent  buildings 
presents  itself;  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  is 
the  immense  and  splendid  Hotel  des  Bergues,  At 
the  head  of  the  lake,  the  operation  of  washing  linen 
is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent;  and  the  industrious 
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laundresses  attribute  no  inconsiderable  purifying 
virtue  to  the  waters  of  the  Rhone. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  population  of  Geneva 
would  convey  to  the  passing  stranger,  die  impres- 
sion that  great  public  order  and  decorum  reigned, 
and  that  the  manners  of  the  people  were  domestic. 
Though  games  of  hazard  are  said  to  be  much  prac- 
tised in  the  cofiSee-houses,  early  hours  seem  to  be 
observed. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  by  fisur  the  greater 
part  of  the  shops  were  shut.  At  the  cathedra], 
whose  walls  once  resojunded  with  the  voice  of  Calvin, 
the  administration  of  the  Lord's  supper  took  place. 
The  church  was  crowded:  two  clergymen  stood 
under  the  pulpit,  and  two  at  a  station  opposite  to 
them,  on  the  other  side  the  nave.  The  congr^ar 
tion,  in  general,  appeared  to  receive  the  sacred 
symbols :  they  came  up  in  two  rows,  one  on  each 
side;  and  first,  the  magistrates,  before  whom,  in 
a  very  showy  dress,  walked  a  beadle.  One  cler- 
gyman presented  to  each  person  the  bread ;  ano- 
ther the  wine ;  each  communicant  bowing  to  the 
clergyman  as  he  received  it,  and  then  going  for- 
ward. When  the  men  had  all  passed  by,  the  women 
came  in  a  similar  manner ;  each  one  also  bowing, 
or  curtesying.  It  seemed  to  be  expected  that  all 
should  partake ;  and  the  whole  scene  had  too  much 
of  the  appearance  of  a  ceremony. 

It  is  one  evil  connected  with  religion  being  part 
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and  parcel  of  the  state,  as  it  is  here,  that  ecclesias- 
tical discipline  cannot  possibly  be  kept  pure ;  nuh 
gistrates,  and  others  are^  em  officio^  members  of  the 
diurch,  whatever  be  their  religious  character.  Ad- 
mission to  the  Lord's  table  is  almost  a  matter  of 
course^  and  becomes  a  civil  rig^t^  rather  than  a  re<* 
lig^ous  privilege.  Cases  must  be  very  marked  in- 
deed, which  exclude  the  party  from  eonununion; 
and  the  mass  of  individuals  who  fill  up  the  chasm 
between  the  serious*  and  spiritual  Christian, — and 
those  whose  irreligion  has  taken  an  obrious  and 
decided  form,  are  all  indiscriminately  included 
within  the  pale  of  the  church. 

We  beard  a  sermon  at  the  English  chapel,  which 
is  within  the  predncts  of  the  Hospital ;  and  was  nu- 
merously and  respectably  attended.  In  the  after* 
noon  Dr.  Malan's  chapel  was  open,  situated  in  his 
garden,  in  the  suburbs:  and  this  venerable  man 
gave  a  devout  and  interesting  exposition  of  the 
fi%-first  Psalm.  The  place  will  hold  about  five 
hundred  persons:  at  the  present  serrice,  which 
preceded  the  Lord's  supper,  the  attendance  was 
considerable. 

On  exploring  the  town,  on  the  following  day, 
we  found  it  to  be  surrounded  by  very  beautiful 
and  extensive  promenades,  reaching  aloi^  the  ram- 
parts. These  walks  exhibit  great  variety,  and 
some  of  them  are  joined  by  suspension  bridges 
over  the  fosses.  From  some  parts  of  the  ram- 
parts,  the  buildings  on  the  west,  loftily  rising  in 
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a  kind  of  amphitheatre,  and  crowned  by  the  vener- 
able towers. of  the  cathedral,  have  a  very  striking 
effect ;  and  from  various  points  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  town,  the  views  are  singularly  sublime 
and  picturesque — comprising  the  lovely  lake,  ap- 
pearing like  a  vast  mirror,  exquisitely  bordered 
with  pastures,  villas,  and  umbrageous  foliage ;  the 
Jura  mountains,  forming  a  boundary  line  of  impos- 
ing grandeur  on  the  west ;  and  towards  the  souA 
and  east,  the  white  rocks  of  the  Saleve, — ^the  Mole, 
the  Brezon,  the  needle  of  Varens,  and  other  moun- 
tains; and,  at  the  distance  of  fifty  miles,  the 
towering  masses  of  Mont  Blanc  We  observed, 
during  our  stay  at  Geneva,  that,  sometimes,  even 
when  a  white  line  of  clouds  belted  the  whole  chain 
of  the  neighbouring  Jiura,  the  mighty  barrier  of  the 
Savoy  Alps  distinctly  presented  the  huge  outline 
of  its  vast  fields  of  snow,  far  above  the  horizon. 

Having  availed  ourselves  of  an  introduction  to  a 
resident  of  Geneva,  we  obtained  admission  to  the 
Library  of  the  Academy,  containing  about  fifty 
thousand  volumes,  which  was  courteously  shown 
by  one  of  the  Pastors.  There  are,  here,  some 
curious  old  paintings  from  the  Romish  times,  in 
one  of  which  it  was  amusing  to  see  a  piece  of  New 
Testament  History  painted  with  the  scenery  around 
Geneva,  and  adorned  with  the  Mole,  and  other 
neighbouring  mountains.  The  library  is  hung 
with  a  fine  collection  of  portraits,  including  those 
of  several  of  the  Reformers,  and  a  painting  of 
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Bonnivard,  the  prisoner  of  Chillon :  there  are  also 
some  beautifully  illuminated  manuscripts,  some 
sermons  of  St  Augustin,  written  on  papyrus,  a 
fragment  of  the  tablet,  or  memorandimi-book  of 
Philip  the  Fair  of  France,  in  wood,  and  covered 
with  wax,  like  those  of  the  Romans;  and  some 
autograph  letters  of  Viret,  and  of  Calvin,  having 
the  seals  still  affixed  to  them. 

The  collections  of  natural  history  are  numerous, 
this  branch  of  science  being  apparently  a  favourite 
pursuit  at  Geneva.  In  the  Museum  of  the  Aca-^ 
demy  may  be  noticed  a  butterfly  measuring  nine 
inches  and  a  quarter  across  the  wings.  One  re- 
markable curiosity,  here,  is  a  circular  piece  of  an- 
tique silver  plate,  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Arve,  and 
supposed  by  some  to  be  a  Roman  shield,  for  which, 
however,  it  appears  too  smalL 

The  cathedral  is  a  Gothic  edifice,  of  no  great 

extent;  and  is  inharmoniously  finished  at  the  west 

end,  with  a  Corinthian  portico,  in  imitation  of  that 

of  the  Rotondo  at  Rome.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans, 

who  subdued  the  Allobroges,  the  ancient  inhabitants 

of  the  shores  of  the  Lake  Lemanus,  a  temple  to  the 

sun  is  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  this 

church.     We  obtained  an  interesting  view  of  the 

immediate  neighbourhood  from  one  of  the  towers ; 

but  the  clouds,  which  had,  for  a  day  or  two,  been 

accumulating,  had  by  this  time  gathered  too  much 

to  allow  of  a  very  extensive  prospect. 

F  5 
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The  interior  of  the  church  has  a  fine  appearance^ 
though  it  is  not  very  large*  The  lowest  windows 
of  stained  glass,  in  the  choir,  are  ancient;  bat  all 
the  rest,  which  have  a  very  pleasing  efiect,  were 
added  on  the  occasion  of  the  third  centenary  of  the 
Reformation,  the  23rd  of  August,  1835.  On  in* 
quiring  whether  the  pulpit  was  the  very  same  in 
which  Calvin  had  preached,— we  were  informed 
that  the  sounding-board  remained,  but  that  the 
pulpit  itself  had  been  renewed.  The  tomb  of  the 
Duke  of  Rouen  being  shown,  we  asked  where 
was  Calvin's?  and  were  told  there  was  none:  nor 
could  the  man  inform  us  where  he  was  buried. 
There  is  no  statue,  no  pillar,  no  monument,  to  this 
illustrious,  and  to  use  the  epithet  of  Bishop  Hor»- 
ley,  who  differed  from  him  in  his  theology,  this 
*  venerable'  Reformer. 

Calvin  was  the  founder  of  the  presbyterian  form 
of  church  government,  here,  and  the  instrument  of 
giving  organisation  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Refor- 
mation. William  Farel,  however,  and  Peter  Viret, 
had  the  honour  of  first  preaching  them  in  this 
city,  three  or  four  years  before  the  persecution  of 
the  Protestants  under  Francis  I.  drove  Calvin, 
hither,  from  Noyon,  in  France.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, indeed,  that  Calvin  did  not,  as  is  but  too 
evident  from  the  melancholy  affair  of  Servetus, 
understand  the  true  principles  of  religious  liberty* 
B  ut  this  was  a  period  when  men,  emerging  from  the 
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gloom  and  the  bigotry  of  popery,  carried  with  them 
^  large  portion  of  its  darkness  into  the  light  Cal- 
vin, however,  liberally  promoted  that  attention  to 
learning,  which  has  since  tended  to  deliver  mankind 
firom  all  tyranny  over  conscience;  and  he  persuaded 
the  civil  government  to  establish  the  public  academy. 

Geneva,  and  its  neighbourhood,  have  also  been 
remarkable  for  men  of  a  very  different  character. 
It  was  in  1750,  that  Rousseau  first  appeared  on 
the  stage  of  literature ;  some  years  afterwards,  he 
returned  to  Geneva,  his  native  city,  to  broach  his 
infidel  opinions,  in  his  discourse  on  the  '  Causes  of 
the  Inequality  among  Men,'  and  on  the  ^  Origin 
of  Society/  In  1755,  Voltaire  retired  to  this 
place,  to  spread  around  him  a  similar  deleterious 
moral  atmosphere,  for  full  twenty  years.  He  after- 
wards  converted  the  castle  of  Femey,  in  this 
neighbourhood,  situated  within  view  of  all  that  is 
sublime  and  beautiful  in  nature,  into  the  court  and 
temple  of  infidelity;  where,  as  its  monarch  and 
high-priest,  for  eleven  years,  he  burnt  incense  to 
his  own  vanity,  and  rec^iy^  the  adulation  of  the 
learned  and  the  great,  the  embassies  of  crowned 
heads,  and  the  homage  of  the  simple. 

It  is  appalling  to  contemplate  the  moral  poison 
which  these  two  apostles  of  infidelity  have  been 
the  means  of  diffusing  I*    The  brilliancy  of  their 

•  Voltaire,  d'Alembeit,  and  Rousseau,  as  is  erident  from 
some  of  their  letters,  exulted  in  tbe  progpress  of  latitudinarianism 
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genius,  to  the  view  of  every  correct  mind,  was  but 
the  glare  of  a  noxious  vapour ;  like  the  ignis  fatuus 

among  the  clergy  of  Genera ;  which  the  influence  of  these  men 
unquestionahly  contrihuted  to  promote;  and  which  still,  to  a 
great  extent,  remains. — While  at  Geneva,  I  met  with  a  sermon 
delivered  on  the  Slst  of  August,  1735,  on  occasion  of  the  second 
centenarj  of  the  Reformation,  before  the  above  two  malignant 
stars  had  combined  with  other  caases,  to  shed  so  balefal  an  influ- 
ence over  this  once  faithful  city;  and  while,  as  yet,  Geneva  had 
not  given  up  that  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation, 
which,  for  the  first  two  centuries,  she  cherished.  This  discourse 
was  preached  in  the  cathedral,  by  Antoine  Maurice,  Pastor,  and 
Professor  of  Theology. 

The  following  sentence  is  translated  from  the  preface,  which  is 
addressed  to  the  '  Venerable  Company  of  Pastors  and  Professors 
of  the  Church  and  Academy  of  Geneva.*  *  May  our  endeavours 
'  please  Jesus  Christ  our  master,  contribute  to  advance  his  reign, 
'  and  bring  down  on  us,  and  on  our  labours^  his  blessing !' 

In  the  sermon  itself,  are  the  following  sentiments : — *  The  veil 
'  which  formerly  covered  the  doctrine  of  grace,  has  been  taken 

*  away  by  the  Spirit,  the  author  of  the  Gospel.' — '  In  working  this 

*  marvel  of  the  Reformation,  God  made  use  of  second  causes ; 

*  and  we  ought  not  to  despise,  or  forget  them.  Such  were  those 
'  great  men  who  had  the  courage  to  come  and  preach  among  us 

*  the  pure  gospel ;  and  in  particular,  a  Farel,  whom  grace  made 
'  use  of  to  found  this  church  ;  and  a  Calvin,  to  whom  it  owes  its 
'  completion.    Lovely  names,  which  will  always  be  dear  to  Ge- 

*  nevan  hearts  who  shall  value  truth  and  liberty  \* 

<  It  is  from  God  alone,  and  from  his  word  that  we  receive 
'  laws  in  religion.  Our  Creator,  oar  Redeemer,  to  whom  nature 
<  and  grace  have  already  subjected  us,  is  now  the  sole  regnlacor 

*  of  our  faith.' — *  I  will  never  acknowledge  any  other  head,  any 

*  other  monarch  of  the  church,  than  the  Son  of  God  ;  nor  any  other 
'  centre  of  unity  than  his  gospel.  O  how  sweet,  how  glorious, 
'  for  us  not  to  have  to  announce  anything  but  the  oracles  of  God; 
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which  allures  the  traveller  to  some  quagmire  of 
destruction.  These  men,  by  their  personal  influ- 
ence, and  their  writings,  had  so  prepared  the  next 
generation  for  admitting  the  worst  principles  which 
were  blended  in  the  French  Revolution,  that  in 
1791,  a  society  styling  themselves  the  *  Circle  of 
Light,'  were  quite  prepared  to  sacrifice  their  coun- 
try's freedom  and  religion,  to  democracy  and 
atheism ;  till,  after  successive  convulsions,  attended 
with  all  the  horrors  of  revolution,  Geneva  in  1798 

•  to  acknowledge  no  other  master  than  bis  Son  ;   no  other  rule  of 
'  our  faith  than  his  word !  O  happy,  glorious  liberty  !' 

*  We  have  to  teach  a  very  pure  religion ;  let  us  preach  it  in  its 
'  purity  :  let  us  combat  with  courage,  error,  and  vice.    Is  it  not 

•  true  that  we  are  called  to  liberty,  when  Christianity  has  thus 

•  been  restored  to  its  simplicity,  and  its  natural  purity ;— when  it 

•  is  proved  that  those  who  die  in  the  Lord  are  thoroughly  happy  ; 

•  that  they  rest  from  their  labours ;  that  they  are  received  into  the 

•  bosom  of  Abraham  ;  that  they  are  with  their  Saviour  in  paradise  1 
'  Sacred  spirits  who  minister  round  the  throne  of  God,  and  who 

•  are  employed  for  the  happiness  of  the  faithful,  know  what  are 

•  now  our  purposes !— let  all  creatures  learn  how  much  this  church 
'  owes  to  her  Redeemer !' 

•  Sorereign  master  and  legislator  of  the  world,  who  knowest 
,  our  works,  and  who  wilt  one  day  judge  us!  great  and  eternally 

•  blessed  God,— Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,— we  vow  by  thy 
«  holy  name,  to  submit  to  thy  retribution,  if  we  violate  this  oath  ! 

•  freed  by  thy  power,  we  will  be  faithful  to  thee  unto  death, 

•  Nothing  shall  ever  cause  us  to  abandon  thy  truth  :  thy  word  shall 

•  be  our  only  guide.'— Sermon  sur  la  Jubili  de  la  Reformation  de 
la  Ripublique  de  Geniie,  prononce  a  St.  Pierre,  le  Dimanche,  21 
Ao^t,  1735.  Par  Antoine  Maurice,  Pasteur,  et  Projetteur  de 
Thiologie. 
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lost  her  indepoidence)  and  was  made  part  of  due 
French  Republic;  In  1814  the  overthrow  of  the 
gigantic  power  of  Franoei  and  of  its  warlike  ruler, 
restored  this  little  state  to  its  ancient  laws  and 
fireedom* 

Some  inhafaitaats  of  Geneva  who  take  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  cause  of  the  Reformed  doctrinesi 
stated  that  the  late  centenary,  held  August  23rd, 
1835,  previously  to  our  arrival,  was  celebrated  by 
three  parties,— the  National  Church;  the  members 
of  the  Sodete  Evangtlique,  who  meet  for  worship 
in  the  Oratory ;  and  those  of  the  EgUse  du  Te- 
moignage^  or  ^  Church  of  the  Testimony,'  consisting 
of  the  friends  of  Dr.  Malan,  who  was  first  ejected 
from  the  Genevan  establishment 

The  respective  services  were  so  arranged  as 
not  to  interfere  with  each  other ;  but  the  separate 
bodies  did  not,  during  the  festival,  unite  in  com- 
mon under  one  roo£  Indeed  those  whose  hearts 
were  alive  to  the  good  which,  it  was  hoped,  might 
result  from  the  celebration,  expected  more  than 
was  realised. 

The  *  Venerable  Company  of  Pastors,'  as  men 
of  character  and  learning,  wield  a  great  influence 
over  the  public  mind ;  and  everything  relating  to 
this  festival  was  under  their  control,  in  connexion 
with  tiie  magistracy,  who  acted  with  them :  but  the 
general  tone  of  religion,  in  this  celebrated  little 
Republic,  may  be  easily  inferred  from  the  manner 
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in  which  the  Reformation,  which  took  place  here, 
in  1535,  was  recently  commemorated. 

On  the  same  occasion,  in  1735,  it  had  been  ex- 
pressly forbidden,  by  the  Council  of  State,  to  dis- 
charge any  kind  of  fire-arms,  on  the  Sabbath-day 
which  occurred  during  the  celebration ;  and  a  pro- 
gramme was  previously  read  firom  the  pulpit,  ex- 
horting the  people  to  avoid,  on  that  *  holy  day,'  every 
indecent  and  profane  demonstration  of  joy: — but 
Sabbath  evening,  the  2drd  of  August,  1835,  was 
ushered  in  by  a  general  illumination ;  with  the  usual 
accompaniment  of  fireworks,  transparencies,  trium- 
phal arches,  the  sound  of  drums,  and  the  roar  of 
artillery ;  and  the  whole  population  was  poured  into 
the  streets.  In  tliis  illumination,  the  Catholics,  who 
have  here  one  church,  chose  to  unite ;  probably  to 
save  their  windows;  though,  from  the  bitterness  of 
the  priests,  there  had  been  some  previous  appre- 
hension that  disturbances  might  occur:  but  the 
authorities  had  prepared  for  this  contingency,  and 
all  passed  off  in  quietness. 

The  Cathedral  of  St  Peter  was  also  splendidly 
illuminated,  and  a  vocal  and  instrumental  concert 
was  given  within  its  walls.  The  manner  in  which 
the  Sabbath  is  observed  in  any  place,  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  exact  thermometer  of  religious  feel- 
ing; for  the  example  of  Christ  and  the  apostles, 
sanctioning  the  use  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  for 
the  purposes  of  public  devotion,  is  sufficient  to  in- 
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duce  every  Christian  who  is  in  a  right  state  of  mind, 
to  avoid  everything  that  might  unnecessarily  in- 
terfere with  the  full  benefit  of  this  great  privilege. 
Such  a  mode  of  employing  the  Sabbath  as  was 
adopted  on  the  23rd  of  August,  1835,  and  which 
was  connived  at,  to  say  the  least,  by  the  clergy,  could 
obviously  have  no  other  than  an  evil  tendency  on  the 
religious  feelings  of  the  people.  It  has  been  but  too 
justly  said  that — ^Socinianismret^n^  in  the  church 
of  Geneva :'  there  was,  however,  at  least  one  sermon 
preached  in  it  on  the  occasion,  of  a  very  different 
order, — the  discourse  of  M.  Diodati,  who  faithfully 
showed  that  the  redemption  by  Christ  is  of  the  es- 
sence of  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation. 

The  general  conferences  that  were  held  on  the 
22d,  24th,  and  25th  of  August,  were  but  little  cha- 
racterized by  the  spirit  that  was  to  be  desired. 
Scotland  had  declined  the  invitation  of  the  ^  Vene- 
rable Company ;'  and  had  accompanied  her  refusal 
with  a  dignified  testimony  to  the  truth.  The  Pays 
de  Vaud  would  not  formally  identify  itself  with  the 
union,  unless  the  divinity  of  the  Saviour  were  pub- 
licly recognised;  and  a  deputation  was  sent  from  that 
canton,  expressly  to  testify  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation.  America  was  silent,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Dr.  Channing's  nephew,  a  Unitarian.  Evan- 
gelical Germany  was  not  represented;  nor  was  there 
one  pastor  from  the  orthodoxy  of  Holland.  The 
English  evangelical  Dissenters  had  no  deputy.  Two 
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only,  of  the  decided  school  of  the  Reformation,  ap- 
peared from  Switzerland ;  and  there  were  but  very 
few  evangelical  pastors  from  the  French  Protestant 
Church. 

Of  the  rational  school,  there  were  numbers  from 
France ;  and  several  from  Germany.  The  sittings 
of  the  Assembly  were  held  in  the  Church  of  the 
Auditory;  and  the  conference  was  composed  of 
about  two  hundred  persons.  One  speaker  appeared 
almost  in  the  character  of  the  champion  of  natural 
religion ;  but  his  speech  was  not  very  acceptable 
to  a  part  of  the  audience ;  though  the  Venerable 
Company  seemed  to  adopt  as  their  rule, — patiently 
to  hear  all,  and  to  reply  nothing.  Doctors  Ammon, 
and  Rohr,  from  Germany,  defended  the  rationalism 
which  has  there  prevailed.  M-  Guillebert,  pastor 
and  professor  from  Neuchatel,  sought  to  prove  that 
there  were  three  things  which  modem  Protestants 
can  do  without ;  namely,  confessions  of  £uth,  con- 
tinental missionaries,  and  religious  journals ;  which 
sentiment  pleased  the  pastors  of  Geneva,  who, 
through  M.M.  Cellerier,  and  Martin,  gave  in  their 
entire  adhesion  to  it 

A  proposition  was  made,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
conferences,  to  send  a  deputation  to  invite  the  three 
pastors  of  the  Oratoire,  M.M.  Gaussen,  Galland, 
and  Merle,  who  had  been  disowned  by  the  church, 
to  come  and  take  their  seats  in  the  Assembly. 
This  proposal  gave  rise  to  an  animated  discussion ; 
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in  which  a  noble  testimony  was  borne  to  the  doo* 
trines  of  the  Reformation^  by  M.  GrandrPierre  of 
Paris,  where  he  is  at  the  head  of  the  Evangelical 
Mission  College.  Mr.  Hartley,  minister  of  the 
English  Episcopal  Chorch  at  Geneva,  followed,  in 
the  same  strain  of  uncompromising  fidelity ;  giving 
an  outline  of  the  &ith  of  the  reformers, — or  rather 
of  the  apostles;  and,  after  makiiig  some  very  lively 
and  touching  appeals  to  the  audience,  bewailing 
the  wide  departure  of  the  Genevan  church,  and 
Academy,  from  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel, — during 
which  remarks  he  was  very  impatiently  heard,  and 
sometimes  interrupted, — ^he  concluded  by  a  solemn 
prayer  for  the  pastors  of  the  dty,  and  for  all  Pro- 
testant churches.  The  debate  ended,  after  three 
hours'  discussion,  by  the  moving  of  the  previous 
question.* 

The  three  pastors  of  the  Oratoire  have  always 
announced  their  willingness  to  return  to  the 
bosom  of  the  church,  if  the  principles  of  the  Reform 
mation  were  recognised  in  it ;  as  it  is  only  doeirinet 
and  not  church-government,  for  which  they  have 
contended.  Hence  the  onus  of  rejecting  them 
rests  entirely  with  the  *  Pastors,*  who  seem  to 
fear  little  on  this  point,  having  formerly  ex- 
polled  Cesar  Malan,  a  professor  in  the  Academy 
and  an  occasional  preacher,  for  maintaining  the 

*  See  *  Archi?es  da  Christianisme.' 
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doctrine  of  justification  by  feitb,  in  the  very  church 
where  Calvm  had  so  ofteB  preached  it* 

A  regulation,  drawn  up  by  the  Pastors,  still 
exists,  though  it  has  not  for  some  time  past  been 
enforced,  by  which  a  written  declaration  is  to  be 
signed  by  every  new  candidate  for  the  ministry, 
almost  prombing  that  he  will  refrain  fk-om  preach- 
ing on  the  'divinity  of  Christ,  the  operation  of  divine 
grace  on  the  heart,  original  sin,  and  predestination.' 
So  determined  have  been  the  attempts  to  rob  the 
Gospel  of  almost  all  its  peculiarities,  and  to  reduce 
it  to  little  more  than  tiie  mere  echo  of  natural 
reli^on. 

Yet  the  vital  truths  of  the  Christian  £Euth, 
have  never  been  wholly  extinct  in  tiiis  apostate 
church,  even  in  tiie  darkest  hour  of  her  history. 
There  has  always  remained  a  glimmer  of  promise ; 
— always  some  few  futiiful  prophets  who,  at 
whatever  worldly  risk,  have  not  bowed  the  knee 
to  the  Baal  of  rationalism,-— eitiier  in  its  colder,  or 
its  more  enthusiastic  forms;  nor  worshipped  the  idol 
with  the  Christian  mask, — ^but  possessing  the  real 

*  Not  long  ago,  «  young  minister  of  the  Church  was  summoned 
before  Che  Consistory,  for  preaching  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ :  he 
was  asked  a  reason  for  bis  conduct,  in  thus  bringing  forward  anti- 
quated and  tp§culative  doctrines;  and  having  furnished  himself 
with  an  extract  from  Calvin's  works  on  the  subject,  he  read  it,  as 
part  of  his  defence,  without  stating  who  was  the  author :  the 
Venerable  Company,  howerer,  *  knew  not'  Calvin  ;  and  the  faith- 
ful yonng  man  was  excluded  from  the  church. 
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aspect,  and  the  heart  of  infidelity.  The  defalcation 
from  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy  is  more  remarkable,  because  the  evangelical 
liturgy,  as  drawn  up  by  the  reformers,  is  still  in 
use. 

How  true  is  it  of  the  divine  element  of  pure 
Christianity,  as  it  was  of  the  heaven-protected 
nation  of  the  Hebrews,  in  the  land  of  Egypt, — 
that  opposition  does  but  accelerate  its  growth ! 
After  Dr.  Malan's  ejection,  M.  Gaussen,  who  was 
then  connected  with  the  Genevan  church,  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  ^too  zealous,'  in  his  pastoral  engage- 
ments ;  for  as  there  were  no  evening  services  in 
the  churches,  he  had  begun  to  hold  private  evening 
meetings  for  prayer,  reading,  and  exhortation.  He 
had  done  more ; — ^instead  of  using  the  ^  Cat.echism,' 
from  which  almost  everything  that  distinguishes 
Christianity  had  been  expunged,  he  employed  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  religious  instruction  of 
youth. 

This  departure  from  the  general  practice  was 
followed,  in  1831,  by  the  institution  of  the  ^So- 
elite  Evang6liqtLe^  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
in  Geneva ;  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  various 
collateral  religious  objects.  In  consequence  of  the 
interest  they  took  in  the  promotion  of  this  society,* 
and  of  their  general  character  as  evangelical,  the 
Rev.  Messieurs  Gaussen,  Galland,  and  Merle,  were 
officially  deprived  of  their  functions,  as  ministers  of 
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the  church ;  and  tbey  became  pastors  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Society  at  the  Oratoire. — Thus  like  other 
churches  that  have  been  corrupted  by  error,  or  by 
their  amalgamation  with  the  State,  is  the  church  of 
Geneva  destined,  against  her  will,  to  form  from  her 
own  bosom,  the  materials  that  shall  re-act  upon  her 
from  without,  and  ultimately  regenerate,  and  re- 
store her,  to  more  than  her  pristine  glory. 

Though  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  essentially  in- 
dependent of  the  smiles  and  the  frowns  of  men,  it 
is,  perhaps,  a  good  omen  for  the  future  progress, 
in  Geiieva,  of  the  genuine  principles  of  the  Refor- 
mation, which  have  so  arduous  a  contest  to  mmntain 
against  the  weight  of  respectability,  learning,  and 
authority,  in  the  clergy, — that  the  evangelical  com- 
munity is  composed  of  the  higher  class  of  society 
in  this  city ;  whose  influence  is  likely  to  have  the 
greatest  effect  on  the  mind  of  others.  It  was  also 
stated  by  a  gentleman  who  is  well-acquainted  with 
all  the  circumstances,  that  some  hopes  are  enter- 
tained of  a  closer  union  between  the  SocUU  Evan-- 
gilique,  and  the  Eglise  du  Timoignage^  a  con- 
summation *  devoutly  to  be  wished  for,'  as  union, 
particularly  in  the  cause  of  truth,  is  strength. 

The  Society's  church  will  hold  about  a  thousand 

.  people.     The  ministers  maintain  three  services  on 

the  Sabbath,  two  in  French,  and  one  in  German ; 

besides  one  service  in  each  language,  during  the 

week.  There  are  also  social,  and  missionary  prayer- 
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meetings;  and  the  Society,  in  addition  to  the  original 
object, — evangelical  preaching  in  Geneva, — patro- 
nises a  system  of  cotporiage^  or  the  sale  of  the  Scrip- 
tures on  very  low  terms,  by  pious  young  men,  who 
are  called  colporteurs  or  hawkers ;  but  whose  office 
it  is,  not  only  to  sell,  but  also  to  explain,  and  to 
recommend  the  sacred  volume.  Much  good,  diere 
is  reason- to  believe,  has  been  effected  by  means  of 
this  system,  through  Genevese  agency,  in  Frances 

There  is  also  a  <  Coinit6  d'Evangelisation,'  for 
the  especial  purpose'  of  promoting  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  in  that  destitute  country.  The 
Society,  moreover,  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the 
cause  of  missions  in  general,  and  in  the  distribu* 
tion  of  evangelical  tracts :  it,  also^  supports  Sab- 
bath, and  infant  schools.  For  the  purpose  of  re* 
generating  divinity,  and  training  up  a  minbtry  that 
shall  be  free  from  the  Unitarian  rationalism,  and 
the  semi-infidelity,  that  have,  here,  shed  so  balefdl 
an  influence  on  the  fountains  of  public  instruction, 
a  Theological  Institution  has  also  been  set  on  foo^ 
by  the  Society. 

That  some  good  has  resulted  from  the  testimony 
which  has  been  borne  to  the  truth  by  the  Societi 
EvangeUquej  is  evinced,  among  other  symptoms, 
by  the  facts, — that  one  vacancy  in  the  presbytery 
has  been  filled  up  by  an  evangelical  cleigyman,-^ 
and  that  the  preaching  in  the  established  church, 
however  deficient  it  still  is,  appears  to  be  less  de^ 
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ddedly  contrary  to  the  gospel  than  heretofore.  The 
friends  of  evangelical  truth  in  Geneva,  consider 
that^  in  this  Canton,  religion  is  in  a  state  of  tran- 
sition, and  of  certain  progress,  towards  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation. 

The  history  of  Geneva  testifies  that,  like  other 
border  cities,  it  has  experienced  its  share  of  change. 
Julius  Caesar  established,  here,  a  military  station ; 
and  the  town  was  repeatedly  destroyed  by  fire,  in 
the  conflicts  between  the  Romans  and  the  neigh- 
bouring nations. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  this  city 
was  the  capital  of  the  Burgundians.  It  subse- 
quently came  under  the  Frankish  dominion ;  and, 
in  1032,  was  united  to  the  German  empire.  At  a 
later  period,  it  was  a  perpetual  source  of  contest 
between  the  House  of  Savoy,  and  its  own  Counts, 
the  Prince  Bishops,  till  1526,  the  date  of  the  rise 
of  its  independence.  The  dukes  of  Savoy  made  a 
last  and  unsuccessful  attempt  to  enslave  Geneva  in 
1602 ;  but  they  did  not  formally  acknowledge  its 
independence  till  1754  After  this  period,  intestine 
commotions  agitated  this  little  commonwealth,  at 
intervals,  till,  in  179S^  it  was  occupied  by  the 
French,  whose  power  over  it  fell  with  Bonaparte. 

Since  the  Reformation,  Geneva  has  become  a 
seat  of  learning.  It  is,  at  present,  celebrated  for  the 
intellectual  tone  of  its  society,  and  the  excellence 
of- its  system  of  education*  In  the  Academy  are 
upwards  of  twenty  professors. 
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LETTER  XVII. 


The  Lake  of  Geneva — Jerome  Bonaparte — Lausanne — Gibbon — 
Head  of  tbe  Lake— Castle  of  CbiDon — Roassean — Vevmj — 
Quadrennial  f<&te — Edmund  Ludlow— Bulle—Freybarg^— The 
Cathedral — Romanism — Liberty  taken  with  Scripture — ^Tbe 
Hermitage — The  Suspension  Bridge — Extraordinary  Situation 
of  Freyburg — Mixture  of  Languages — ^Alemanni,  and  Franks- 
Road  to  Bern — Costume — Bern — Its  beauty — Cathedral^^ 
Bears — Arsenal-— Public  Buildings — Road  to  Soleare — Capu- 
chin friars — Canton  of  Bern — Costume —Magnificent  Tiewa  of 
tbe  Northern  Chain — Last  sight  of  tbe  Alps. 


My  dear  Friend  : — On  leaving  Geneva,  we  de- 
tennined  to  pursue  our  course  to  Vevay,  on  the 
Lake ;  which  is  the  most  celebrated  of  all  those  that 
adorn  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  receives  within  its 
ample  bed,  the  waters  of  forty  streams,  besides  the 
Rhone.  This,  the  most  rapid  of  European  rivers, 
disdaining,  as  it  were,  to  mingle  in  the  common  reser- 
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voir,  urges  its  onward  course  through  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  about  forty  or  fifty  miles,  marked  by  the 
blue  colour,  and  the  restlessness  of  its  ever-flowing 
tide^  which  issues  from  the  lake  with  a  purer 
azure,  and,  at  some  distance  below  Geneva,  meets 
the  Arve,  another  turbulent  child  of  glaciers.  This 
stream  is  said  to  contain  particles  of  gold.  When 
suddenly  increased  by  the  thaw  of  the  icy  regions 
at  the  bases  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  Arve  sometimes 
swells  the  Rhone  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  rolls 
back  towards  Geneva,  resembling  another  Jordan, 
and  still  struggling  to  preserve  the  identity  of  its 
flood.  A  few  leagues  lower,  this  rapid  torrent, 
like  the  gloomier  waters  of  the  fabled  Styx,  disap- 
pears under  ground,  beneath  the  chaotic  ruin  of 
neighbouring  mountains;  from  which  it  again 
emerges,  to  water  the  plains  of  France,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  five  hundred  miles. 

If  it  could  be  imagined  that,  for  one  single  sum- 
mer, the  eternal  snows  and  ices  of  Savoy  were  ex- 
posed to  such  a  sun  as  rises  on  Egypt,  what  might 
not  be  the  consequence ! — But  the  sun  has  his 
course^  and  the  waters  have  their  bounds ;  and  so 
admirable  a  balance  is  maintained,  between  the  eva- 
poration and  the  supply  of  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
that  it  rarely  rises,  at  the  utmost,  more  than  six 
feet  above  its  ordinary  level,  though  it  is  so  im- 
mediately  connected  with  the  innumerable  and 
enormous  storehouses  of  the  Alpine  gul&  of  ice  $ 
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whidi  have  only  to  be  unlocked  by  a  peimanent 
change  of  temperature^  in  order  to  drown  the  irkcie 
valley  of  the  Arve,  from  the  Jura  wall  to  the  Savoy 
chain  of  Alps* 

The  form  of  the  lake  is  a  rude  segmeiit  of  a 
circle,  of  which  the  convex  side  is  northward ;  ihs 
greatest  breadth  being  about  nine  miles.  It  cob« 
tinually  diminishes  towards  Villeneuve  on  the  east^ 
where  it  receives  the  Rhone;  also  towards  Ge- 
neva, which  is  situate  at  its  south-western  point. 
On  the  Savoy  side  of  this  classic  lake»  are  tibe 
Sal^ve  mountains,  which  overlook  the  city,  to  the 
height  of  about  three  thousand  feet;  and  to  the 
south-east,  are  seen  various  pyramids,  heads,  and 
needles, — all  surmounted  by  Mont  Blanc,  which, 
at  the  distance  of  fifty  miles,  was  distinctly  visible 
while  we  were  at  Geneva.  The  siur&ces  of  the 
calcareous  Sal^ve  mountains  are  bestrewed  with 
huge  isolated  fragments  of  granite^  the  hierogly- 
phic memorials,  as  it  were^  of  some  vast,  but  un- 
known convulsion  of  nature,  that  would  seem  to 
have  brought  them,  at  some  period,  from  the  pri- 
mitive Alps. 

The  sublime  back-ground  of  the  lake  is  graced 
and  relieved  by  the  smiling  verdure,  the  human 
habitations,  the  vineyards,  and  the  orchards,  which 
border  the  waters ;  and  by  the  grassy  ridges  which, 
in  some  parts,  rise  out  of  its  bosom.  The  side  of 
the  Pays  de  Vaud,  by  its  picturesque  beauty,  and 
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high  eultiration,  ckums  to  be  the  garden  of  Swit- 
zerland: but  on  the  morning  when  we  were  to 
▼ierw  this  scene  from  the  lake,  the  run  fell  heavily, 
and  continued,  more  or  less,  during  greater  part  of 
the  forenoon;  so  that  we  lost  much  of  the  charms 
•I  this  interesting  region. 

Not;withstanding  the  distance, — in  calm  wear 
Aev,  and  a  fE&vourable  light,  Mont  Blanc  may  be 
seen  reflected  from  the  bosom  of  the  lake ;  but, 
aow,  the  Saroy  Alps,  and  even  the  Jura  chain  were 
whoUy  obliterated;  and  the  white  Sal^e  moun- 
tains,  to  the  south  of  Geneva,  presented  a  singu- 
larly wild  appearance,  their  surface  bring  dimmed 
liy  mist,  and  by  continually  driving  clouds.  The 
tityf  with  its  towers,  and  lofty  buildings,  rose  be- 
tween die  lake  and  these  mountains,  which  formed, 
in  the  back-ground,  a  gloomy  and  magnificent  kind 
of  amphitheatre. 

The  rain  did  not  prevent  us  from  perceiving 
that  we  were  passing  between  two  coasts,  which,  in 
fine  weather,  must  be  enchantingly  beautiful;  each 
bank  being  adorned  with  elegant  villas  and  lovely 
gardens.  The  ^  Lemari  steam-boat  is  fitted  up  with 
comfort  and  elegance;  but  our  party  found  the 
motion  of  the  vessel  exceedingly  disagreeable,  as 
the  water  was  extremely  rough;  so  that  this  sail 
was  much  more  like  a  sea-voyage,  than  that  which 
we  had  experienced  from  London  to  Ostend; 
arising  from  our  having  to  oppose  the  rapid  torrent 
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of  the  Rhone,  which  now  had  a  remarkably  blu^ 
appearance. 

In  about  three  hoursy  the  rain  ceased,  and  the 
shining  of  the  sun  invited  all  ta  the  deck;  when  it 
proved  that  we  had  no  less  distinguished  a  person 
on  board  than  Jerome  Bonaparte,  onee  king  of 
the  ephemeral  monarchy  of  Westphalia,  which  was 
formed  by  the  great  conqueror,  out  of  Hesae* 
Passel,  Hanover,  Brunswick,  and  the  Prussian 
territories  west  of  the  Elbe.  Jerome  is  a  thin 
nxan»  of  the  middle  size ;  and  some  of  the  voyagers 
were  struck  with  the  likeness  of  his  profile  to  that 
given  of  his  brother  Napoleon,  whom  he  has  been 
thought  much  to  resemble.  He  commanded  .a 
large  division  of  the  French  army,  at  Waterloo^ 
where  he  made  the  first  charge  against  the  alKed 
forces ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  possessed  greater 
military  talents  than  any  of  Napoleon*s  other  bro- 
thers.  He  has  the  appearance  of  an  amiable  man, 
and  his  reserved  manner,  and  avoidance  of  the 
company  on  board,  conveyed  the  impression  of 
being  rather  the  result  of  a  consciousness  that  he 
was  marked  and  observed,  than  of  any  aristocrade 
pride*  Hb  secretary  accompanied  him;  and  on 
leaving  the  vessel  at  Ouchy,  the  port  of  Lausume, 
they  both  got  into  the  same  boat  with  the  other 
passengers, 

:    The  wife  of  Jerome,  the  Princesse  de  Montfort, 
sister  of  the  king  of  Wiirtemberg,  elicited  from 
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^Tapoleon,  when  at  St  Helena,  the  following 
eulogy,  for  her  fidelity  to  her  husband,  when  the 
changing  destinies  of  the  continent,  dissolved  the 
evanescent  monarchy  of.  Westphalia,  and  Jerome 
ceased  to  be  a  king.  *  There  eusts  a  noble  tes^ 
Hmony  in  fevour  of  Jerome ;  I  mean,  the  love  with 
which  he  has  inspired  his  wife.  The  conduct  of 
this  woman,  when,  after  my  fall,  her  father,  that 
terrible  king  of  Wiirtemberg,  that  despotic  and 
cruel  man,  sought  to  divorce  her  from  him,  is  ad- 
mirable. That  princess  has  with  her  own  hands 
engraven  her  name  on  the  tablets  of  history.' 

Jerome  succeeded,  it  is  said,  in  securing  to  him* 
sel^  as  the  tniit  of  his  elevation,  an  ample  re* 
venhe,  amidst  the  wreck  of  those  many  unsubstan^ 
tial  thrones,  which,  like  fairy  creations,  arose  at 
Ihe  nod  of  the  mighty  conqueror,  only  to  melt 
away,  and  perish,  with  his  own  changing  fortunes. 
The  ex-king  would  certidnly  not  strike  any  one,'  as 
at  all  wearing  an  air  of  gloomy  disappointment,  or 
mortified  pride ;  and  for  aught  that  appeared  to 
the  contrary,  he  may  be  not  less  happy, — pro- 
bably much  more  so, — with  his  private  station,  his 
ftithful  wife,  his  single  attendant,  and  his  £sivourite 
white  dog,  than  when  he  was  receiving  the  bought 
•homage  of  time-serving  courtiers,  on  a  throne 
which  he  must  have  sometimes  felt  was  precarious 
as  the  gossamer  web,  which  a  breath  may  tear 
aaunder. 
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There  was  aho^  on  board,  a  Princess  of  die 
Bourbon  race^  witli  her  husband  and  family.  Of 
English  there  were^  besides  ourselves,  but  very 
few.  The  number  of  the  company  was  about 
thirty* 

Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  the  sinv-'>-die 
luxuriance  of  the  landseape^  and  the  nunerouB 
small  towns  and  villages  which  presented  to  view 
their  spires  and  towers,  on  the  northern  bosders  of 
the  lake,  rendered  the  continually  vaiying  scenes 
sufficiently  interesting  and  picturesque  to  conv^ 
some  idea  of  what  must  be  their  beauties  mider  a 
smiling  sky.  The  vessel  remained  statioDed,  for 
some  time,  before  Lausanne  ;  which  is  the  capital 
of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  is  situated  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  shore^  crowning  a  steep  aaoent 
with  its  cathedral,  and  its  massy  castle  tower,  whidi 
give  it  an  antique  and  romantic  effect. 

The  whole  of  this  region  is  ridi  in  Roman  an- 
idquities :  it  is  also  fraught  with  modem,  historical, 
and  biographical  associations.  Of  the  patrons  and 
abettors  of  the  hopeless  system  of  infideEty,  some 
who  have  attained  a  ^  bad  eminence,'  have  reoded 
on  these  lovely  shores,  as  if  to  illustrate  how  great 
the  contrast  can  be,  between  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  nature,  and  the  ingratitude,  and  loi- 
piety,  of  the  human  heart  I  To  the  names  of 
Voltaire,  and  Rousseau,  must  be  added  tiict  of 
Gibbon;  who,  at  Lausanne,  first  abandoned  Ro 
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nanisin  for  the  opporite  extreme  of  acepticism; 
and  rushed  irom  the  dreams  of  superstition,  to  the 
rejection  of  all  revealed  religion. 

Here,  too,  Gibbon  retired,  in  1783,  to  finish  his 
*  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  f  in 
Which  oelehrated  work  he  seeks  to  undermine  the 
divine  authority  of  Christianity,  by  attempting  to 
pfove  that  its  astonishing  triumphs,  during  the 
fiivt  age^  were  not  owing  to  anything  miraculous 
in  the  fibcts  of  the  gospel  history,  but  to  mere  natu- 
ral and  seeondary  causes  This  insidious  attack 
drew  forth  several  answers^  including  the  masterly 
^Apology  for  Christianity,^  by  Dr.  Watson,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Llandaff. 

It  is  mournful  to  reflect  that  a  writer  of  Gibbon's 
aouleness,  fertility,  and  pictorial  power,  should 
have  laboured  his  splendid  periods  to  gild  the 
poisonous  bait  of  infidelity,  and  to  render  it  more 
attractive  to  the  youthful  mind.  Though  it  is  of 
ibe  nature  of  moral  delinquency,  in  general,  to  be 
contagious,— its  more  ordinary  exhibitions  are  com- 
monly limited,  as  to  their  influence  on  others, 
within  a  comparatively  small  sphere  :-^but  the  in- 
fidel writer  may  awaken  the  •  dormant  elements 
<rf  evil,  in  ten  thousand  hearts,  and  raibody  what 
before  existed  only  in  the  riiape  of  halMormed 
thoughts,  and  evanescent  feelings,  into  an  or- 
ganised and  systematic  hostility  to  truth  and  virtue. 

By  the  time  we  reached  Lausanne,  the  rain 
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had  ceased,  and  the  industrious  Geneyese  em-* 
ployed  the  afternoon  in  making  ropes,  on  the  deck 
of  the  vessel  A  more  propitious  sky,  and  gleams 
of  sunshine,  though  dubious  and  watery,  allowed 
of  advantageous  views  of  the  head  of  the  lake^ 
where  it  is  surpassingly  grand  and  beautifiiL  The 
scenery  is  here  much  bolder,  and  more  Alpine, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  more  picturesque,  than 
nearer  to  Geneva.  The  lake  becomes  graduaDy 
narrower,  and  is  surrounded  on  the  northreast, 
^ast,  and  south-east,  by  mountains,  some  of  which 
are  5,000  feet  in  height;  promontories  abruptly 
rise  from  the  water,  covered  with  verdure  to  its 
edge;  and,  between  Lausanne  and  Vevay,  there  is 
a  rich  assemblage  of  country-seats,  gardens,  and 
vineyard  terraces;  forming  a  landscape  that  beau- 
tifiiUy  contrasts  with  the  grander  features  which 
characterize  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake. 

The  white  walls  of  the  castle  of  Chillon,  had 
long  been  in  sight ;  but  on  approaching  Vevay,  a 
nearer  view,  was  obtained  of  this  ancient  pile^ 
which,  near  the  ingress  of  the  Rhone,  is  seated 
dominant  on  the  waters,  as  mbtress  oi  the  expanse  ;- 
rearing  its  towers  as  the  representatives  of  other 
days.  In  a  dungeon  of  this  castle,  was  confined 
Francois  de  Bonnivard,  the  champion  of  Genevan 
independence,*  against  the  oppressions  of  Charles 

*  Bonnivard  laid  the  fouadatioQ  of  the  library  at  Geneva^  b^ 
the  gtfl  of  bia  own  boo^a  and  manaacripta,  in  \b5i}  he  ia  aup* 
poaed  to  hare  died  in  1570. 
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IIL'Duke  of  SaToy.  This  prince  endeavoured,  in 
1536,  to  extinguish  the  Refonnation,  the  principles 
of  which  had  recently  been  established  in  Geneva; 
but  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  found  means  of 
resisting  the  attempt  They  fitted  out  an  armar 
ment,  for  service  on  the  lake ;  while  their  Bernese 
aUiee  assisted  them  with  a  considerable  body  of 
troops:  the  combined  forces  took  the  castle  of 
Chillon  from  the  tyrannical  Savoyard ;  and  Bon* 
nivard  was  released  by  his  victorious  fellow-citi-< 
zens,  having  been  incarcerated  during  six  years. 

'  Lake  Lenmn  Um  by  Chilloo's  walls ; 
A  Uiouaand  feet  in  depth  below 
Its  massy  waters  meet  and  flow  ; 
Tbns  mucb  the  fatbom*d  line  was  sent 
From  CLillon's  snow-wbite  battlement. 
^  Which,  ronnd  aboQt,  tbe  ware  entbrals; 

A  double  dungeoo,  wall  and  wave 
Have  made — and  like  a  living  grave. 

ChtUon  I  thy  prison  is  a  boly  place, 
And  thy  sad  floor  an  altar — for  'twas  trod 

Until  his  very  steps  have  left  a  trace 
Worn  as  if  tby  cold  pavement  were  a  aod. 
By  Bonnivard  1' 

.  Hiis  part  of  the  lake  of  Geneva  has  acquired 
additional  celebrity  by  its  being  identified  with  the 
pe^erted  genius  of  the  *  self-torturing^  sophist 
Rousseau,  who  has  here  laid  the  scenery  of  his 
romance.  The  magnificent  and  exquisite  blending 
of'  mountain,    rock,   vineyard,  wood,    town,    and 
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easde,  all  aroand  the  head  of  the  expanse,  where 
the  Rhone  pours  in  its  flood,— renders  Meillerie, 
St  Gingo,  Boveret,  ViUeneure,  Chillon,  ClaredB, 
and  Vevay,  an  assemblage  of  scenes,  which,  for 
yariety  and  picturesque  beauty,  are  r^arded  as 
unriTalled,  even  in  Switzerland.  But  to  a  well- 
regulated  mind,  the  wild  and  solemn  roeks  of 
Meillerie  derive  but  a  melancholy  interest  as  the 
modem  Leueate  of  Rousseau ;  nor  do  the  heights 
of  Clarens  appear  more  picturesque,  by  being  asso- 
ciated with  the  poison  of  his  unbelieC — It  was 
probably  a  feeling  of  a  similar  kind  that  prevented 
Femey,  the  residence  of  Voltaire,  near  Geneva, 
from  being  regarded  by  us  with  that  sort  of  interest 
which  might  have  induced  a  visit 

Between  two  and  three  hours'  sail  from  Lau- 
sanne, brought  us  to  Vevay;  the  whole  voyage 
from  Geneva  having  occupied  nearly  seven  hours. 
There  Was  little  inducement  to  remain  at  Vevay ; 
as  the  sky  now  resumed  its  cloudy  aspect,  which, 
for  a  while,  it  had  thrown  off;  and  there  seemed 
no  prospect  of  fine  weather  for  the  present  This 
place  owes  its  attraction  to  its  situation  on  the 
lake;  but  the  absence  of  the  sun,  and  the  prem»- 
tur#  shadows  of  the  evening,  destroyed  a  great  part 
of  that  effect,  arising  from  light  and  shade^  on 
which  the  charm  of  mountain-scenery  so  mndi 
depends. 

Vevay  is  remarkable  for  one  of  those  local  ob- 
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«enraiicefi»  which  seem  td  point  hade  to  die  transition 
<d  a  country  from  heathenjani  to  Christiamty. 
Here^  the  laboui-ei«»  of  the  com-field8»  and  of  the 
irineyarda,  hare  been  aocustoaied  to  celebrate  a 
festival^  ereiy  four  yeans,  with  a  strange  medley  of 
ceremonies  —  borrowed  partly  from  paganiam, 
partly  from  the  Old  Testament  history,  and  partly 
from  popery: — lor  in  a  grand  prooession^  are  seen 
mingling  with  each  other,  the  patriarch  Noah,  with 
Ids  ark ;  a  Romish  bishop ;  a  Baoehus,  surrounded 
by  his  Maenades,  and  Satyrs ;  Silenns  seated  on  an 
aas ;  and  Ceres  in  her  car,  wearing  a  coronet  of 
vrtieatsheaves  ;-^al8o  tripods,  altars,  victims  with 
gik  hom6,*«-and  the  like:  this  scene  is  accom- 
panied with  an  immense  concourse  of  people.''^ 

Here  lies  buried  in  the  cathedral,  Edmund 
Ludlow,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  unfortunate. 
Charles  L,  and  a  man  who^  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  his  principles  as  a  decided  republican, 
at  least  merited  the  praise  of  consbtency,— not 
always  due  to  politidans ;  for  he  equally  opposed 
the  tyranny  of  Charles,  and  the  ambition  of  Cromr 
welL  At  the  Restoration,  he  retired  to  Vevay, 
wlure  he  received  protection ;  and  at  the  Revolu^ 
taon  under  William  of  Orange,  to  whom  his  mili* 
tary  talents  recommended  him,  he  returned  to 
England;  but  being  obnoxious  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  consequence   of  the  part  he  had. 

•  See  Ebel's  Oaide^  ISeo,  p.  IM. 
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letad  m  bringing  Charles  to  the  block,  he  w^ 
eompelled  once  more  to  take  refd^e  at  Vevay^ 
where  he  ended  his  days  in  169& 

In  those  parts  of  Switzerland  where  cBH- 
gences  run,  it  is  customary,  when  they  are  full,  fat 
tlie  remaining  passengers  to  be  fnrmshed  wi& 
other  carriages,  which  accompany  the  t«gulur 
public  conveyance,  and  airive  at  the  appointed 
destination  nearly  at  the  same  moment  So  many 
persons  were  desirous  of  going  to  Freyborg^  that 
all  the  places  in  the  diligence  were  taken ;  and  it 
was  an  hour,  or  more,  before  a  considetladble  nnnw 
\xsr  of  inditiduals  knew  whether  they  couM  pt^ 
ceed.  Some  delay  was  occasioned,  by  the  time 
occupied  in  ascertaining  whether  there  was  a  sul^ 
ficient  supply  of  horses  to  be  had  in  the  town,  to 
famish  the  vehiclee  that  were  required;  and  sudl 
was  the  imperturbable  indifference  of  the  book- 
keeper, that  he  met,  with  equal  sang  froid^  the 
coaxing  of  some  of  the  candidates,  and  the  impSM* 
tient  reproaches  of  others;  all  being  equally  de- 
sirous of  securing  accommodation. 

Our  party. obtuned  a  commodious  separate  caiv 
riage ;  but  there  was  a  complete  scramble^  among 
numbers,  to  get  conveyance,  and  many  were  left 
behind.  Just  as  rain  came  on,  the  train  of  vebidea 
started,  and  ascended  a  very  steep  acclivity,  com- 
manding a  magnificent  view  of  the  lake,  and  of  a 
part  of  its  mountain-scenery,  the  outlines  of  which 
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bad  9JEk  impressive  appearance^  heiog  surrounded 
wiib  threatemng  cbuds.  The  storm  brooded 
heavily  over  the  expanse, .  from  which  a  white  mist 
bad  arisen)  and  was  hovering  on  the  surfiace^^so 
as^  to  unite  with  the  black  cloud  above,  to  produce 
the  effect  of  an  immense,  and  awful  pall,  hanging 
solemnly  over  the  lake,  and  covering  the  distant 
livadficape.  The  idsion  was  darkly  sublime^ 
.  Tbe  road  led  up  a  mountain  steep  for  several 
hours;  and  when  the  ascent  commenced,  MMk 
l^  Cwduetetuv9i  who  are  here  important  peiv 
sanages,  opened  the  doors  of  the  vehicles,  and  ex*^ 
daimed  descendeZf  ordering  the  gentlemen  to  ge^ 
out  and  walk,  as  is  usual  in  these  mountain  dis« 
txicts,  whatever  be  the  weather*  So  long  as  it  was 
light,. the  beauties  of  this  picturesque  and  romantie 
road  beguiled  the  journey ;  but  before  we  readied 
Cb&t^  St  Denis,  the  thickening  rain,  and  the  ad« 
vaacing  shadows  of  the  night,  had  blended  all  things 
in  one  universal  glooou 

At  BuUe,  in  the  canton  of  Freyburg,  the  whole 
oompauy  in  the  t^ain  of  vehicles,  stopped  about 
two  hours;  as  is  common,  in  Switzerland,  in  tra* 
veiling  during  the  night*  For,  as  the  same  horses 
frequently  go  the  whole  journey,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  them  rest,  even  if  you  have  not  to  await  the 
arrival  of  some  diligence  from  another  part  of  the 
country. 

A  comfortable  inn^  a  plentiful  board,  and  great 
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civility,  reUeved  the  tedium  of  delay ;  whidi  was 
further  beguiled  by  a  rather  amusing  e{Hsode^  eoo- 
sifiting  of  a  noisy /raco^  between  a  French  lady 
and  the  host  and  hostess,  while  all  the  rest  of  the 
company  sat  in  mute  surprise.  Madame  had,  by 
some  means,  fancied  that  sufficient  attention  and 
respect  had  not  been  paid  to  her  dignity ;  and  the 
landlord  and  landlady,  who  seemed  to  be  rery 
worthy  people,  possessed,  perhaps,  somewhat  of 
the  independence  of  the  German  innkeepers.  They 
would  not  acknowledge  any  fiiuit;  aad  the  lady 
began  to  faire  Pimporianie  in  high  style,  si^ifik 
eantly  insisting  on  her  own  consequence^  on  ikrir 
ignorance  toho  she  ti?a«, — and  employing  ssniltr 
cogent  arguments  of  gentility, — ^till  words  nm  hi^, 
and  there  was  no  lack  of  eloquence  on  either 
mde : — ^the  announcement  that  all  was  in  readiness 
for  resuming  the  journey,  put  an  end  to  thb  eooae^ 
what  comic  scene. 

Those  who  travel  in  Switzerland,  espeoiaUir 
during  the  night,  must  not  expect  to  meet  with  all 
the  facilities  which,  in  £ngland,  render  a  journey 
of  twice  the  distance  we  had  now  to  go»  a  mere 
trifle  as  to  inccmvenience,  whether  by  night  or  by 
day.  The  carriage  in  which  our  party  had  been 
accommodated  from  Vevay,  was  exceedingly  oota^ 
fortable,  and  quite  water-proof;  but  we  no  sooner 
took  our  seats  to  proceed  from  Biille,  than  it 
proved  that  an  exchange  had  been  made^  by  which 
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we  were  &r  firom  being  gainera ;  for  our  preseiit 
▼ehicle  was  in  a  somewhat  crazy  state,  and  was 
furnished  only  with  an  insufficient  leathern  curtain, 
which  it  was  impossible  so  to  hold  together  as 
effectually  to  keep  out  the  rain.  Our  trayelling 
eompanions  were  possibly  no  better  ofl^  as  the 
exchange  of  carriages  appeared  to  be  generaL 

The  whole  company,  consisting  of  about  twenty- 
five  persons,  arrived,  between  five  and  six  in  the 
morning,  at  the  very  romantic  city  of  Fretburo, 
OBfRtal  of  the  canton ;  having  been  twelve  hours 
in  performing  a  journey  of  thirtyndx  miles.  The 
weather  was  so  wet  and  cold,  that  a  good  fire^  at 
the  Hotel  des  Marchandsj  was  highly  acceptable. 
This  appears  to  be  an  ancient  inn;  and  on  ascend- 
ing die  staircase,  a  very  curious,  and  well-executed 
carving  of  cherubim,  in  wood,  arrests  the  at- 
tention. 

The  situation  of  Freyburg  gives  it  a  character 
altogether  extraordinary ;  part  of  the  city  being  built 
on  the  steep  slopes  of  an  elevated  ridge  of  sand-stone 
rocks,  and  part  on  a  plain,  on  tde  banks  of  the 
river  Saane,  or  Sarine.  Many  of  the  buildings 
project  over  an  abrupt  precipice ;  and  in  one  place, 
tlie  houses  are  below  the  pavement  of  a  street 
which  runs  above  tiiem.  The  efiect  of  the  fortifica- 
tions is  most  picturesque:  they  consist  of  high 
walls,  and  antique  towers ;  and  enclose  a  circuit  of 
about  four  miles;  in  which  are  rocks,  meadows. 
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gardens,  and  orchards,   besides    the  town  itseUL 

The  streets  of  a  place  so  curiously  situated  must 
necessarily  be  irregular,  and  many  of  them  are 
steep;  but  they  are  generally  of  considerable 
width,  and  clean ;  and  some  of  them  terminate  in 
agreeable  open  areas.  The  houses  are  rather 
neatly  built  of  the  grey  sand-stone  of  the  yicinity, 
rising  above  each  other,  according  to  the  Inequality 
of  the  ground.  In  the  streets  are  many  public 
fountains. 

The  churches,  and  numerous  other  buildings, 
which  either  have  been,  or  are  still  used  as  reli- 
gious houses,  give  the  town  the  appearance  of 
being  the  stronghold  of  popery;  and  there  are 
many  schools,  in  which  the  young  are  instructed 
in  the  principles  of  Romanism,  which  reigns  power* 
fully  in  this  canton.  A  few  branches  of  manufac* 
ture  are  here  carried  on,  and  the  population  is 
about  six  thousand ;  but,  for  a  place  of  importance, 
the  town  has  rather  a  lifeless  air. 

The  cathedral  is  a  very  handsome  gothic  struc- 
ture ;  with  a  tower,  the  loftiest,  and  containing  the 
finest  ring  of  bells  in  Switzerland.  Its  height  is 
three  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet ;  and  its  architec- 
ture  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  tower  of  St. 
Dunstan's  in  the  west,  in  London.  The  exterior 
has  a  very  fresh  appearance,  and  must  have  been 
recently  renovated. 

On  approaching  the  entrance  of  this  church,  the 
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txaveller  is  at  once  unequivocally  apprised  that  the 
edifice  which  he  is  ahout  to  enter  is  Romish.  Over 
the  great  western  door,  is  a  strange  sculpture,  of 
which  the  subject  is  the  general  judgment  It 
contains  one  of  those  profane  exhibitions,  which 
are  both  disgusting  to  taste,  and  revolting  to  all 
correct  religious  feeling, — the  representation  of 
God  the  Father,  as  an  old  man.  This  central 
figure  is  surrounded  by  saints  and  angels,  not 
mnitting  mitred  ecclesiastics, — the  whole  group 
forming  the  celestial  company.  Elsewhere,  is  the 
infernal  band;  and  among  the  odd  figures  com- 
posing it,  is  one  resembling  the  Egyptian  god 
Anubis^  having  a  human  body,  and  a  dog's  face, 
and  employed  in  carrying  a  basket  full  of  children 
to  hell:  by  such  methods  does  the  church  of  Rome 
work  on  the  imagination  of  her  votaries  ! 

It  cannot  tail  to  be  remarked  by  the  observant 
traveller  in  Catholic  countries,  that  in  such  represen- 
tations as  these,  priests  are  always  brought  forward 
as  having  a  foremost  place  of  influence  and  power. 
In  a  church  which  we  somewhere  entered,  was  a 
paintipg  of  purgatory,  in  which  miserable  creatures, 
tortured  in  a  fiery  abyss,  were  represented  as  hold* 
ing  up  their  hands,  with  imploring  looks,  to  mitred 
priests,  who  are  seen  on  the  clouds  above,  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer  to  a  lamb  with  a  cross  on  its 
shoulder :  the  blood  from  the  side  of  the  lamb 
streams  on  the  flames,  which  are  thus  damped,  at 
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the  intercession  of  the  priests;  and  angels  with 
benevolent  smiles  are  stretching  forth  their  bands^ 
and  lifting  the  tormented  wretches  out  ct  the 
scorching  gulf!  Among  these,  infants  are  in- 
duded : — ^what  a  picture  to  a  mother^s  eye  I  It  is 
difficult,  in  beholding  such  scenes^  not  to  feel  the 
force  of  Milton's  remark  respecting  the  popteh 
mitre — ^that  it  seems  to  resemble  the  stamp  and 
impress  of  the  ^  cloren  foot' 

What  is  there  that  is  appalling  to  the  imaginil> 
lion,  and  to  the  sense,  which  the  church  of  Rome^ 
in  the  plentitude  of  her  power,  has  not  resorted 
to, — ^in  order  to  oyerawe  the  minds  of  her  votaiies, 
and  to  deter  them  from  all  freedom  of  inquiry,— 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  even  from  the  sacred  and 
hidden  liberty  of  thought!  The  rack,  the  boot, 
the  scourge,  the  flames,  have  each  been  emplo}^ 
to  make  its  appeal  to  what  is  felt  by  mankind, 
in  general,  to  be  the  greatest  of  all  evils — ^bodily 
pain : — and  what  artifices  have  not  been  used  to 
enslave  the  mind  itself?  Ck>uld  all  the  secrets  of 
the  convent,  and  of  the  dungeon,  be  unfolded, 
during  the  disastrous  mtllenniiun,  when  popery 
reigned  almost  triumphant  over  Europe,  what 
horrors  might  not  be  proved  to  have  been  added 
to  solitary  confinement,  by  terrifying  the  imagiD»- 
tion  of  the  suspected  heretic,  with  pretended  so* 
pematural  voices,  ghastly  apparitions,  and  infernal 
visions  ? 
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Protestantiani  herself  unhappily,  is  not  guiltless 
of  the  crime  cl  persecution,  though  the  catalogue  of 
her  cruelties  may  neither  be  so  black,  nor  so  inge- 
niously Yaried  as  that  of  Rome :  so  far,  however, 
as  she  endeavours  dther  to  force  or  to  bribe  the 
un^ltiag  homage  of  the  infidel,  by  pains,  p^sal- 
liec^  or  privileges,— or  to  wring  from  the  Catholic 
the  money  which  he  hates  to  give, — she  herself 
does  but  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  the  <  Ma&  of 
Sin  f  and  becomes  but  an  example  of  the  trans- 
imgratioQ  of  the  spirit  of  Rome^  into  a  new  form, 
with  another  name* 

.  The  cathedral  of  Freyburg  is  dedicated  to  St 
Nicholas;  and  among  the  instructive  exhibitions 
of  popery  which  are  presented  to  view  at  the  en- 
trance, is  an  inscription  in  which  the  liberty  has 
been  taken  of  substituting  the  word  Nicolas  tor 
David.  This  occurs  in  a  quotation  from  2  Kings, 
xix.  34,  in  which  passage,  Jehovah  promises  to 
protect  Jerusalem  against  the  army  of  Senna- 
cherib. The  Freyburg  version  is  the  following : 
FcT  I  will  defend  this  city^  to  save  t#,  far  ndne 
awn  eake^  and  for  my  servant  Nicohufs  sakeJ^ 

An  el^antly  carved  st<Hie  pulpit  adorns  this 
church,  the  interior  of  which,  however,  does  not 
fulfil  the  promise  of  the  exterior*  Here,  as  else- 
vrfiere,  everything  seemed  to  indicate  the  full  sway 

*  '  Protegam  hanc  urbem,  et  lalvabo  eam,  propter  Nicolaum 
aerrum  meum.*    IV.  Reg.  19. 
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of  superetition :  and  some  poor  people  were  coining 
akmg  the  aisle  with  vessels  of  ^  holy  water ;' — ^fAAA 
is  supposed  to  be  of  great  efficacy  in  cases  of 
disease. 

In  hopes  of  si^dently  fair  weather,  arrange* 
ments  were  made  for  our  visiting  tiie  celebrated 
Mermitagey  which  is  distant  from  Freyburg  about 
tiiree  miles ;  but  the  rain  which  afterwards  feU  for 
smne  hours,  in  torrents,  prevented  this  exciimon. 
The  Henoitage  consists  of  a  churdi,  with  a  steeple 
eighty  feet  high,  a  convent,  a  sacristy,  and  addi- 
tional apartments, — all  elaborately  excavated  froin 
libe  ^iand«8tone  rock,  by  the  hermit  and  his  do- 
mestic, who  were  employed  in  this  work  for  twenty* 
five  years. 

The  annals  of  Romanism  furnish  astonbhtng 
monuments  of  the  energy  of  which  perverted  reli- 
gious prindple  is  capable — witness  the  cathedrals 
of  Europe.  Happy  did  he  think  himself  who, 
amidst  assembled  crowds,  laid  the  foundation  stone 
of  one  of  these  massy  piles;  happy  were  his 
posterity  in  carrying  on  a  work  which  was  thoogfat 
to  merit  the  divine  favour  for  all  that  were  engaged 
in  it;  and  happier  still  did  he  deem  himselj^  who 
saw  the  mighty  fabric  lift  its  gorgeous  pinnacles  to 
the  skies,  and  who  first  trod  in  solemn  processioti 
beneath  its  vaidted  roo^  and  traversed  its  pillared 
aisles— tinged  with  the  glorious  hues  of  its  storied 
windows,  which  transmitted  all  the  dyes  of  hea- 
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ven,  to  delight  the  eye,  and  to  chann  llie  ima- 
ginaition, — while  the  whole  surrounding  country 
would  be  present  to  celebrate  the  memorable  day, 
and  to  load  with  praise  the  men  who,  whether 
iLYing  or  dead,  had  purchased  an  eternity  of  bliss 
by  t;beix  benebctions  to  the  church. 

Whatever  gratification  of  taste  may  be  derived 
from  contemplating  the  beauties  of  architecture^  it 
is  pain&l  to  reflect — to  how  great  an  extent  these 
splendid  monuments  of  human  labour  and  genius^ 
ori^nalied  in  the  attempt  to  find  an  opiate  to  con* 
science,  and  an  atonement  for  crime;  while  the 
grand  oatbolicon  for  human  guilt,  and  the  grand 
instrunient  of  human  purification,  the  cross  of 
Christ,  was  sunk  into  a  mystic  ceremony.  Among 
ojJber  examples  of  the  attempt  to  purchase  impu- 
ni^,  by  means  of  human  merit,  are  the  monas-- 
teries,  and  cathedrals,  that  have  been  fomided  by 
several  of  our  Saxon  kings. 

To  beguile  a  thoroughly  pouring  morning,  from 
twenty  to  thirty  of  the  guests  at  the  HSiel  dea  Mar^ 
ohands  hurried  across  the  street  to  the  cathedral^- 
if>  hear  the  organ,  which  is  a  fine  one,  and  was 
pealing  through  the  aisles  for  the  amusement  of  the 
weather-bound  travellers,  and  to  render  the  mom* 
-ing  rather  less  irksome.  This  pastime,  and  the  pre^ 
«ence  of  a  number  of  Protestant  foreigners,  whose 
general  air  and  manner  discovered  that  tfiey  felt 
no  sympathy  with  the  Romish  ideas  respecting 
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consecrated  places,  did  not  seem  in  the  least  to  in* 
terrupt  the  private  worship  of  several  individuids^ 
who  remained  kneeling  before  the  altars. 

It  admits  of  little  doubt  that  the  practice  of 
going  through  the  detail  of  individual  and  personal 
devotion,  in  pubticj  is  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
of  our  Saviour^s  directions  with  regard  to  private 
prayer  ;* — ^yet  it  may  be  a^Birmed  that,  at  all  eventSi 
the  Roman  Catholic  appears  to  give  no  evidence  of 
being  ashamed  of  his  religion :  the  outward  act,  at 
least,  is  observed,  whoever  may  be  present ;  and  it 
would  seem  that  he  knows  little  of  that  kind  of 
compromise  of  his  conrictions  to  circumstances, 
which  is  but  too  common  among  those  who  bear 
the  name  of  Protestants,  and  which  frequently  ita«- 
duces  the  neglect  of  religious  duties,  in  the  fiimily, 
the  social  curcle,  or  otherwise, — as  a  sacrifice  to 
fashion,  or  a  compliment  to  friends.  The  Catholic 
never  seems  afraid  lest  he  should  be  thought  too 
attentive  to  the  external  claims  of  his  religion; 
while  it  is  no  imusuai  thing  to  find  strenuous 
Protestants,  who  are  especially  careful  not  to  be- 
tray any  symptoms  of  being  in  true  earnest  re- 
specting the  solemn  realities  of  Christianity,  apart 
from  politics  and  worldly  interest,  and  who  appear 
to  have  a  greater  dread  of  Puritanism,  than  of  inre^ 
ligion.  It  may  be  replied,  indeed,  that  Romanitm 
inspires  false  motives,  and  tends  to  produce  pride, 

•  Matt.  Ti. 
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and  an  ostentatious  devotion :— but,  if  so^  surely 
the  purer  faith  of  Protestantism  should  be  pro* 
fessed  with  more  consistency,  and  with  greater 
fidelity  to  its  claims. 

Among  the  Romish  institutions  of  Freyburg,  are 
a  aeminaxy  for  the  education  of  priests,  and  a  gjrm- 
nasium ;  also  various  schools  for  young  persons  of 
both  sexes,  who  are  strictiy  trained  under  the  dis- 
cipliae  of  the  Catholic  religion.  One  of  these  in* 
stitutione  is  the  fi'devant  college  of  the  Jesuits. 
This  building,  which  is  furnished  with  towers  like 
a  casde,  is  situated  in  a  commanding  manner,  in 
the  bluest  part  of  the  city; — well  harmonising,  in 
its  general  appearance,  with  the  despotic  influence 
which  the  disciples  of  Ignatius  Loyola  have  been 
enabled  to  exercise,  through  the  medium  of  super- 
stition, over  the  minds  of  men. 

It  is  not  till  Freyburg  is  seen  from  the  Bernese 
side,  near  the  defile  of  Gettem,  that  the  traveller 
receives  the  full  impression  of  the  very  unusual, 
and  picturesque  situation,  of  this  interesting  and 
remarkable  place.  The  splendid  Poni  de  Fil  de 
FeTy  or  iron  suspension-bridge,  which  is  now  the 
boast  of  the  Freyburgers,  and  has  been  erected 
witUn  these  two  years,  springs  from  one  abrupt 
HMJL  to  another,  over  a  chasm  nine  hundred  feet  in 
width,  and  at  the  elevation  of  a  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  above  the  river  Saane,  which  flows  in  the  bed 
of  this  rocky  ravine.  Thus  the  steep  and  dangerous 
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acclivity,  by  which  carriages  were  before.  oUiged 
to  enter  and  leave  Freybur^  is  avoided. 

The  view  of  the  town  from  this  side^  partly 
built  on  a  solid  waU  of  rock,  and  rising  in  aoBie 
places  like  an  amphitheatre  of  houses,  convents^  and 
churches;   the  fortifications,  following  all  the  iiH 
equalities  of  rock  and  glen,  and  running  up  and 
down  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  chasm  which  ia 
immediately  below  the  town;   the  watch-toweis^ 
grotesquely  perched,   here  and  there,   upon   the 
crags; — and  the  whole  crowned  with  the  elegant 
cathedral-tower,  loftily  dominant  above  all, — waaj 
be  pronounced  to  constitute  a  scene  so  romaptjcy 
so  wild,  and  so  extraordinary,  as  to  render  Frey-' 
burg  one  of  the  wonders  of  Switzerland. 
'   In  Geneva,  and  throughout  the  Pays  de  Vaud* 
French  is  the  vernacular  tongue :  but  in  the  Can- 
ton of  Freyburg  there  is  a  mixture  of  languages; 
and  part  of  the  population  of  the  capital  speak  a 
German-French  patois.    At  Bern  the  langoage  is 
again  German.    The  Burgundians  established  thdr 
dominion,  in  the  fifth  century,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Jura,  and  in  the  territories  bordering  the  lakes  of 
Geneva  and  NeuchateL     Id  these  parts,  the  Gallo* 
'  Roman  dialect  became  vernacular,  and  from  it 
arose  successively,  several  varieties  of  the  Romance^ 
tlie  Provenfal,  and  ultimately  the  French*     Hie 
Alemanni  colonised   themselves  eastward  of  the 
Aar,  and  either  expelled,  or  reduced  to  servitude 
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die  ancient  inhabitants, — till  they  themselves  were 
Sttbdued  by  the  German  Franks:  hence  the  lan- 
guage of  the  German  part  of  Switzerland. 

The  difference  of  feature  which  obtains  between 
(he  eastern  and  the  western  Swiss,  has  often  been 
observed  by  travellers.  It  is  supposed  that  in  the 
marked  and  decided  traits  of  the  east,  we  see 
die  Uneaments  of  the  ancient  Alemanni ;  while  the 
softer  and  more  curved  outlines  of  the  counten« 
ances  of  the  western  people,  bespeak  a  Prankish 
ohgin. 

The  distance  from  Freyburg  to  Bern  is  about 
eighteen  miles.  Half  the  way  still  lay  through  the 
Canton  of  Freyburg.  The  peasant-women  of  this 
province  have  their  hair  plaited  round  the  head, 
and  wear  large  straw  hats,  ornamented  with  black 
lace.  The  district  in  which  the  capital  is  situated 
appeared  rich  and  fertile,  with  pastures  and  woods, 
Tlie  country  of  Gruyires,  which  produces  the  well- 
known  cheese,  is  further  southward. 

Our  travelling,  during  this  day,  was  at  the  rate 
of  not  more  than  four  miles  an  hour.  The  horses 
required  rest;  and  at  a  village  near  the  border 
line  of  the  two  cantons,  we  obtained  a  plain  whole-* 
some  meal,  with  much  less  of  factitious  cookery 
than  usual,  and  therefore  the  more  acceptable ;  for 
we  had  often  desired  such  fare  in  vain.  A  poor 
old  woman  who  served  at  thb  humble  inn  waited 

VOL.   U.  H 
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on  us  with  the  greatest  attention,  and  a  few  unex- 
pected additional  batxeth  given  in  consideration  of- 
her  age,  seemed  to  excite  the  liveliest  gTatitude» 
and  to  make  her  think  she  could  not  do  enough  to 
repay  us. 

The  country  continuedhilly, — ^for  Bern  is  situated 
remarkably  high,  being  no  less  than  522  feet  above 
thelevelof  the  lakeof  Geneva,  or  1,700  above  the  sea. 
During  the  afternoon,  the  weather  became  lower- 
ing; black,  portentous  clouds  crossed  our  road, 
and  on  the  approach  to  Bern  heavy  storms  of 
thunder  and  lightning  played  among  the  hills,  and 
were  alternately  on  our  right  and  left,  while  we 
escaped  between  them.  At  length,  Bern  presented 
to  view  its  antique  towers,  and  its  entrance  orna- 
mented with  the  figures  of  two  large  bears^  the 
ancient  emblem  of  the  city.  Over  one  of  the  inner 
gates  is  a  huge  figure  of  wood,  somewhat  in  the 
style  of  Gog  and  Magog  at  Guildhall;  but  the 
tradition  of  it  we  did  not  leanu 

This  agreeable  town  is  delightfully  embosomed 
in  verdure,  and  is  terraced  round  with  the  foliage 
of  the  banks  of  the  Aar,  which  encircles  a  great 
part  of  the  steep  promontory  on  which  Bern  is 
built  The  views  from  the  ramparts,  and  die 
immediate  neighbourhood,  especially  that  from 
the  terrace  on  which  the  cathedral  stands  above 
the  bed  of  the  Aar,— are  exquisitely  beaudful^ 
commanding  the  luxuriant  environs,  the  extensive 
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adjacent  country,  and  the  course  of  the  river. 
This  rapid  stream  issues  from  the  base  of  that 
stupendous  granite  pyramid  the  Finsteraarhom, 
or  dark  peak  of  the  Aar^  in  the  Bernese  Ober- 
land,  between  the  valley  of  Grindelwald,  and  the 
Vakds.  The  Aar,  at  some  distance  from  Bern, 
takes  a  north-easterly  direction ;  and  after  water* 
ing  the  cantons  of  Solothum,  and  Ai^au,  is  lost, 
with  the  Reuss,  and  the  Limmat,  in  the  all-ab- 
sorbing Rhine. 

The  general  appearance  of  this  elegant  place,  is 
incomparably  superior  to  that  of  any  other  Swiss 
city  we  had  seen.  Its  principal  streets  are  adorned 
with  fountains;  and  are  spacious,  level,  well-paved, 
and  uniformly  built  of  stone, — ^having  piazzas  or 
arcades,  under  which  the  shops  are  ranged.  If 
Geneva,  or  Zurich,  be  the  Athens  of  Switzerland, 
Bern,  for  beauty,  may  claim  to  be  the  queen  of  all 
faer  cities.  This  b  generally  admitted.  Bern 
however  is  considerably  inferior  in  population  to 
Geneva:  it  contains  18,000. 

As  the  HStel  de  la  Cnuronne  was  full,  the  host 
procured  us  excellent  accommodations  at  a  private 
house  in  the  main  street,  opposite  to  the  inn ;  from 
which  our  provisions  were  punctually  brought 
This  noble  street  must  be  the  greater  part  of  a 
mile  in  length.  Perhaps  the  arcades  are  too  massy 
and  low,  to  allow  sufficient  light  and  ventilation  to 
the  shops ;  but  the  effect  of  such  extensive  lines  of 
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arches  is  undoubtedly  fine ;  and  they  give  to  the  city 
a  certain  air  of  grandeur.  Umbrellas  and  parasols 
must,  here,  be  comparatively  but  little  in  request, 
as  the  shelter,  both  from  sun  and  storm,  is  so 
complete. 

Though  there  is  not  much  appearance  of  com^ 
merce  in  Bern,  the  new  buildings  and  improve- 
ments which  are  going  on  in  the  suburbs,  appear 
to  indicate  considerable  public  spirit  in  the  inha- 
bitants,  and  a  laudable  taste  for  the  embellishment 
of  their  metropolis, — the  means  of  which  are  abun- 
dant, in  the  beautiful  stone  that  is  dug  in  the 
neighbourhood.  On  the  hills  and  slopes  around 
the  town,  are  also  found  granite,  and  calcareous 
masses,  which  some  ancient  convulsions  have  pro- 
bably torn  away,  and  conveyed  to  a  distance,  from 
their  parent  mountains. 

The  cathedral  of  Bern  is  a  handsome  Goduc 
edifice,  of  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century; 
and  is  said  to  have  been  designed  by  the  some 
architect  who  superintended  the  finishing  of  the 
Munster  at  Strasburg.  Its  steeple,  which  is  rather 
lofty,  is  much  admired.  The  interior  is  Tcry 
neat,  and  four  beautiful  stained  windows  adorn  the 
choir,  the  fifth  having  been  destroyed,  as  the  man 
who  showed  the  church  informed  us,  by  one  of 
those  storms  which  sometimes  sweep  over  this  ele- 
vated country,  from  the  Oberland  Alps.  Another 
church,  of  modem  date,  is  in  a  style  that  recals 
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to  mind  some    of   Queen  Anne's    churches    in 
X^ndon. 

The  Lohnbedienter,*  whom  the  traveller  engages 
in  this  city,  will  not  foil  to  conduct  him  to  the 
spot,  where,  according  to  the  ancient  usage,  two 
living  bears  are  kept,  whose  place  is  continually 
supplied,  as  they  die,  by  others.  Our  guide  was 
aot  a  sufficient  adept  in  his  profession,  and  had  not 
80  Dsir  consulted  his  own  interest  as  to  be  able  to 
inform  us  what  was  said  to  be  the  origin  of  this 
custom,  or  what  conjectures  were  held  respecting 
it :  he  knew  that  bears  had  been  there  as  long  as 
he  could  remember,  and  that  bears  were  there  still; 
and  that  was  all  he  could  tell  of  the  matter. 

The  Arsenal  contained  arms  for  sixty  or  eighty 
thousand  men,  before  the  French  invasion,  of  1798. 
Here  are  still  to  be  seen  several  trophies  of  Hel- 
vetic valour,  gained  in  defence  of  the  country. 
There  are,  also,  armed  figures  of  the  Three  Swiss ; 
and  of  William  Tell,  whose  son  is  represented  with 
the  apple  on  his  head.  Here  too  are  kept  a  large 
quantity  of  small  arms,  and  many  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, some  of  brass,  and  very  handsome;  all  being 
ready  for  the  service  of  the  Confederation. 

*  Commiuioiier,  or  gnide ;  literally  hired  servant ;  who  charges 
fiTo;  aiz,  or  eight  French  francs  for  the  morning*  according  to  circum- 
stances. The  guides  we  met  with  in  the  cities  were,  in  general, 
uracil  le«8  to  be  depeaded  on*  as  to  information,  than  the  moao- 
tatneeys. 
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The  prison  contains  manufactories  for  the  em* 
ployment  of  the  delinquents ;  who  are^  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  also  at  work  on  the  fortifications.  The 
prisoners  are  classified,  according  to  the  nature  of 
their  ofiences.  It  is  conunon  in  Switzerland  for 
them  to  be  thus  engaged  in  labour  on  public 
works, — ^such  as  roads,  preparing  stone  for  build- 
ing, and  other  similar  objects.  It  has  also  be«i 
the  custom  in  this  country  for  criminals  to  go  to 
their  labour,  in  chwins,  and  with  bells  on  the  tops 
of  their  hats,  or  bonnets:  we  saw  prisoners  at 
work,  two  or  three  times;  but  did  not  observe  that 
they  had  bells  or  chains. 

Among  the  public  buildings  in  Bern,  are  the 
granary,  the  Hospital,  the  Town-house,  and  the 
Academy.  The  Library  contains  about  20,000 
volumes.  There  are  also  several  scientific  and 
literary  societies. 

On  applying  for  places  in  the  diligence  to  So- 
leure,  distant  about  eighteen  miles  firom  Bern,  we 
were  accommodated,  as  on  former  occasions,  with 
an  excellent  extra  carriage.  By  this  means,  we 
lost  the  opportunity  of  travelling  with  two  Capu- 
chin firiars, — ^young  men,  whose  round  and  rubi- 
cund visages  seemed  to  proclaim  no  lack  what- 
ever of  good  cheer,  or  of  repose  of  mind;  and 
whose  only  mortification  seemed  to  be  in  tlieir 
dress.  During  the  journey,  they  chatted  with  their 
fellow-travellers,    without  any  appearance  of  re» 
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serve,  and  with  great  apparent  good-humour;  and 
seemed  in  quite  as  high  glee  as  any  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Not  long  after  leaving  Bern,  to  ascend  the  hill 
on  the  north  side^  a  beautiful  view  presented  itself 
of  the  city,  picturesquely  crowning  the.  banks 
of  the  Aar,  and  graced  with  the  cathedral  tower 
nugestically  rising  in  the  centre  of  the  mass  of 
buildings  scattered  over  with  other  pinnacles  and 
spires.  The  country  was  rich;  and  the  road  ex- 
cellent, and  ornamented  with  numerous  trees*  A 
few  miles  on,  we  passed  Hofv^l,  celebrated  as  the 
educational,  and  agricultural  establishment,  insti- 
tuted by  M.  Fellenberg. 

The  canton  of  Bern  is  the  most  populous  and 
important  of  the  Confederacy,  and  Its  landscapes 
are  regarded  as  exhibiting  equal  cultivation  and 
industry  with  any  part  of  Switzerland.  The  road 
to  Spleure  lay  through  the  Aargau,  or  district  of  the 
Aar ;  which  river  takes  a  circular  sweep  between 
the  two  capitals  in  its  course  from  Bern.  This 
part  of  the  canton  presents  a  very  smiling  and 
fertile  appearance^  and  the  farm-houses  have  an 
air  of  wealth  and  comfort  In  many  places  the 
system  of  irrigation  is  carried  to  great  perfection ; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  best  meadows  are  valued  at 
a  high  rate. 

This  country  is  Protestant,  and  nothing  is 
more  fifequently  remarked  by  travellers,  than  the 
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visible  and  striking  difference  whieh  oommonly 
exists  between  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholie 
cantons,  as  to  the  appearance  of  the  people,  the 
neatness  and  comfort  of  the  cottages,  and  A»' 
management  of  the  fields.  There  are  of  oonrse 
great  exceptions  to  this  rule;  but  the  Proteskttil 
cantons  seem  almost  as  free  from  beggan^  as  Crom 
crosses ;  while  in  those  which  are  Catholic  Aere  is 
generally  an  abundance  of  bodu 

The  costume  of  the  women  in  this  oanton  is,  a» 
usual,  a  striking  feature  of  the  country.  They ' 
wear  a  black  velvet  bodice^  with  white  fidl- 
sleeves,  confined  above  the  elbow,  below  which, 
the  arm  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  glove  or  tight 
sleeve.  The  hair  is  worn  without  curls,  and  is 
smooth  in  front ;  and  on  the  crown  of  the  head  is 
a  close  black  cap,  trimmed  with  coarse  bbdc  laoe^ 
or  horse-hair, — ^projecting  far  from  the  head,  bd  as 
sometimes  to  remind  you  of  Mercury,  with  the 
winged  cap  which  Jupiter  is  fabled  to  have  pie* 
rented  to  him.  A  long  plait  of  hair,  and  two 
streamers  of  ribbon,  hang  down  the  back,  and  al* 
most  touch  the  ground*  The  servants  of  die 
Pennon  at  Interlachen,  however,  did  not  wear 
these  long  plaits  behind,  their  hair  being  simply 
paited  in  front,  and  bound  round  the  head  with  a 
band  of  black  velvet;  but  they  had  the  Swiss 
bodice,  ornamented  with  steel  or  silver  chains. 

The  grand  charm  of  the  journey  from  Bern  to 
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SQkure^  oonttsted  in  the  view  which  the  road 
cotnmandsy  of  the  Helvetian  range  of  Alps.  In  a 
8Qttth>«aateriy  direction,  the  magnificent  spectacle 
pteaealed  itself  of  the  whole  chaos,  from  the  Wel» 
tishoni,  on  the  east,  to  the  Blumli&«lp,  and  a 
coatiauons  line  of  lower  mountains,  on  the  west 
It  was  interesting,  from  a  distance,  to  behold 
stretdied  out  in  a  Tsst  chain,  those  mighty  heads 
and  masses,  which  inspire  so  much  awe  and  de* 
li^t,  when  contemplated  from  their  bases  in  the 
Oberland;  and  which,  here,  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a  huge  snowy  barrier,  of  from  eight  to 
fourteen  thousand  feet  in  height, — forming  a  line 
of  fifty  or  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  varying  in 
distance  from  Bern  from  forty  to  sixty  miles. 

On  the  left  in  the  chain,  was  the  Wetterhom^ 
which  seemed,  agreeably  to  its  name,*  sternly  to 
ruse  its  pointed  summits  in  defiance  of  the  wintry 
storm :  —  next  appeared  the  more  ambitious 
Sdureckhom,  higher  by  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile, — 
proudly  rearing  itself  as  an  isolated  pyramid,  of 
prcqportions  which  seemed  scarcely  less  exact  than 
though  it  had  been  the  mighty  model  of  the  puny 
piles  of  Egypt:-* further  to  the  right,  the  slender 
pike  of  the  Finsteraarhom,  the  lofdest  of  the  range, 
was  seen  emerging  from  the  snowy  gul(  whidi, 
from  this  distance,  appears  to  lie  between  it  and 
the  Schreckhom,— piercing  the  heavens  with  its 

*  \V«fttber-p6ak,  or  Storm*pe«k. 
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granite  shaft,  to  the  height  of  two  miles  and  a  half 
above  the  level  of  the  sea:  next  were  tiie  Viescher- 
hom,  and  the  two  Eigers,  Alps  wfaidi  rise,  with 
the  Wetterhom,  from  the  vale  of  Gnndelwald : — 
stiU  more  eastward  the  broad  and  awfiil  mass  of  the 
Jungfrau,  like  a  huge  mis-shapen  tower,  resplendent 
with  its  vast  snows,  stood  in  majesty  among  its 
peers,  for  magnitude  more  commanding  than  any, 
and  though  in  elevation  second  of  the  gigantic 
chain,  apparently  dominant  above  aU. 

Eastward  of  thb  mighty  range  of  colossal  towers 
and  pyramids,  and  apparently  forming  part  of  it, 
inferior  summits  were  crowded  together,  like  a 
band  of  vassal  powers,  tributary  to  the  supreme 
potentates,  but  all  hoary  with  the  snows  of  an 
eternal  winter : — ^till  yet  farther  to  the  right,  the 
line  of  Alps  subsided,  and  was  lost  in  the  dark 
shades  of  nearer  and  snowless  mountains. 

It  is  a  maxim  which  is  true  to  nature,  that 
whatever  is  interesting,  becomes  more  so  in  proa* 
pect  of  leaving  it  We  felt  that  this  might  pro- 
bably be  our  last  sight  of  the  Alps : — for  though 
it  was  our  intention  to  cross  the  Weissenstein,  a 
lofty  part  of  the  Jura  range,  and  which  commands 
a  still  more  extensive  view,— -the  weather  had  so 
alternated  from  fine  to  wet,  since  we  had  left  Ge- 
neva, that, — gratifying  as  it  was^  in  the  present 
journey,  to  be  so  fortunate  as  not  to  lose  the  sight 
of  the  Northern  Chain, — another  view  of  the  Alps 
was  evidently  very  precarious. 
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So  in  reality  it  proved ; — ^for  we  were  now  gazing, 
for  the  last  time,  on  these  monuments  of  omni- 
pelnence ;  which  seem  to  disdain  communion  with 
the  earth,  and  rather  to  belong  to  the  empyrean 
that  rests  its  bhie  concave  on  their  ice-bound  sum- 
mitSs  which  have  reared  themselves,  in  shadowy 
grandeur,  to  the  inhabitants  of  distant  plains, 
through  all  the  ages  of  time, — the  most  impressive 
images  of  their  Maker's  eternity ;  presenting  the 
same  aspect  to  the  successive,  ephemeral  genera* 
tions  of  men,  who  have  gazed  on  their  unchanged 
and  unchanging  forms^  for  thousands  of  years  I 


Ye  solemn  piles  I  jb  eTerlasting^  hills ! 
Ye  emblems  of  eternity  I — adien  t 
Twas  thta  je  seemed,  when  o*er  yonr  snowy  wastes 
Oaaed  the  fierse  Alemann,  the  Ostrogoth, 
And  conquering  Frank, — as  through  each  Alpine  yale, 
The  din  of  battle  rung,  and  barbarous  arms. 
And  thus  ye  rose,  what  time  the  Helvetian  host. 
Impatient  of  tiieir  bounds,  and  icy  clime. 
Seeking  new  homes  sttacked  the  wariike  Gaul, 
And  pacified  Orgetoriz's  shade. 

Thui  to  the  Roman,  when  his  eagle  flew 
luTincible  athwart  eeeh  pass,  ye  stood. 
As  wonder-stmck  he  saw  the  froaen  throne 
Of  every  monarch  Alp,  a  cataract 
Of  ice,  eternal  crystal,  rich  with  dies 
From  heaven's  all-gloxious  bow.    Or  earlier  still. 
Ere  Goth,  or  Roman,  scaled  yonr  mighty  walls. 
And  spilt  his  soul  for  fame,  tbns  ye  appeared 
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Dominant  o*er  Buth,  aujestio  in  th«  skies. 

While  jet  the  hardj  Celt  hi<  tcaatj  hn 

Wrung  from  the  unwilling  soil,  through  the  long  tract 

Of  unknown  time,  and  aerred  his  cmal  gods. 

So  then,  as  now,  first  of  all  things  below. 

Ye  caught  the  kindling  mom,  and  last  at  ere 

The  fading  bluih  detained,  when  all  was  gioom. 

Twas  thus,  ye  mighty  ones !  ye  hoary  shades  i 
Ye  ghosts  of  agea !  stood  your  spectral  forms. 
Like  fleecy  clouds  in  the  unsubstantial  air 
All  changed  to  solid  marble, — domes  and  towers 
\     And  pyramids,— the  realm  where  reigns 
One  unrelenting  winter, — ^the  high  place 
Of  heaven's  dread  thunders : — thus  the  human  soul. 
Ye  filled  and  awed,  when  first  from  Shinar's  plain. 
Confused  in  tongue,  the  children  of  the  flood 
Wandered  the  desolate  earth,  and  to  the  weat 
The  sons  of  Japheth  roamed : — ^Or  in  that  hour. 
When,  fix>m  the  unirersal  sea  emerged. 
The  everlasting  granite,  and  the  ice 
Of  twice  a  thousand  yeara,  put  on  anew 
Their  virgin  mantle  from  the  kindred  sky. 
And  thus,  ye  may,  since  Time  began  his  course. 
Have  look'd  to  mortal  man :— and  even  so 
To  the  angelic  boat  that  saw  ye  from  the  void 
Come  forth,  when  darkness  reigned,— -till  that  command 
Pronounced,  '  Let  there  be  light,'  and  all  was  good. 

Remnants  of  chaos!  eldest-bom  of  Time  I 
Shadea  of  Eternity !  images  of  power. 
And  might,  and  majesty  1— tell  on  the  praise 
And  glory  of  your  Maker,  to  the  heavens. 
And  to  the  earth,  in  silent  eloquenoe, 
Awfully  sweet  and  solemn,  to  inspire 
The  heart  with  secret  Tapture,— such,  as  though 
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Some  holy  chant  hroke  forth  in  humooj 
From  the  celestial  choir.— Thus  to  the  end, 
For  ever  shall  ye  be,  as  ye  have  been, 
Till  that  last  tnunp  shall  thriU  through  all  the  air, 
And  rend  yoor  giant  misses,  from  the  height 
Where  heaven  is  slumbering,  to  the  central  deep. 
With  crash  of  dioasand  thnnders,  and  ye  bow 
Year  shrouded  beads  in  fearful  rain  down. 
The  Avalanche  of  Time,  crumbling  in  dust : 
So  shall  ye  be  as  ye  hsd  never  beeD«— 
Lost  in  the  wreek  of  worlds ! 
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LETTER  XVIL 


Canton  of  Soleore — Tbe  City — Cathedral  of  Su  Unos  — Romanis^^  ^ 
—The  Weissenstein — Paaa  of  the  Jura— The  Jura  mountains- 
Isolated  masses—HoUstein — Swiss  cookeiy,  and  dinners— 
Llechstall— Basle — Swiss  Travelling — Punishment  for  distri- 
buting religious  Tracts,  in  Sfohwyta — Freoch  Church — Mis- 
sionary College— Religion  in  Switserland — Present  State  and 
Prospects — Education. 

My  dear  Friend  : — ^The  soil  of  the  canton  of  So- 
leure  is  considered  as  productive  as  any  in  Swit-. 
zerland,  and  very  fine  cattle  are  seen  in  the  pas- 
tures; which  are  much  improved  by  the  same 
system  of  irrigation  that  is  practised  in  Bern.  There 
is  a  considerable  portion  of  arable  land;  and  the 
agricultural  labourers  are  very  numerous  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population;  which  does  not  amount 
to  more  than  sixty  thousand.    In  the  approach  to 
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the  city  of  Solothurn,  or  Soleure,  the  back-aground 
of  the  landscape  is  fonned  by  the  romantic^  though 
eomparatiyely  humble  Jura ;  part  of  the  chain  of 
which  runs  within  two  miles  of  this  capital, — ^the 
whole  range  stretching  from  ninety  to  a  hundred 
leagues  in  length,  in  a  north-easterly  direction^ 
from  the  west  of  Savoy  to  the  canton  of  Schaff* 
hausen,  and  varying  in  breadth  from  iSfteen  to 
eighteen  leagues. 

Hie  picturesque  little  city  of  Soleure  stands  in 
a  delightful  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Aar,  which 
divides  it  into  two  parts.  It  is  fortified  by  a  ditch, 
walls,  and  bastions,  surmounted  with  antique-look*> 
ing  towers.  In  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  a  large 
tower  said  to  be  the  work  of  the  Romans.  Though 
Soleure  is  small  and  mean,  as  compared  with  Bern, 
the  public  buildings  still  give  it  the  air  of  a  capital 
Among  these  are  the  Town-house ;  the  Arsenal ;  the 
Public  Library,  containing  about  11,000  volumes; 
the  handsome  church  of  the  Jesuits,  erected  by 
Louis  XIV. ; — and,  above  all,  the  cathedral,  which 
is  devoted  to  the  Romish  worshipi — ^this  canton 
being  chiefly  Catholic. 

This  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St  Ursus, 
stands  at  the  end  of  the  principal  street,  and  is  a 
noble  structiire^  built  of  a  whitish  grey  stone  which 
approaches  to  marble^  and  is  brought  from  the 
neighbouring  quarries.    It  was  erected  about  sixty 
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years  ago,  and  its  design  is  exoeedtogly  diaste 
and  beautifiiL  The  tower  at  the  eastern  end  is 
elegant,  and  the  western  front  consists  of  a  io% 
and  superb .  facade,  in  the  Grecian  style*  Indeed 
this  is  universally  admitted  to  be  the  finest  cbuioh 
in  Switzerland.  The  ascent  to  it  is  by  a  ma^Di- 
fioent  flight  of  steps,  and  is  adorned  with  two  fonn* 
tains,  the  sound  of  which,  as  heard  at  the  ad- 
jacent  inn,  had  the  effect  of  a  continual  pouring 
rani« 

The  interior  of  this  splendid  temple  displays 
much  taste,  and  is  furnished  with  a  very  handsome 
organ,  pictures,  numerous  altars,  and  a  pulpit  of 
fine  marble ;  but  none  of  the  decorations  exhibited 
the  least  of  that  tawdry  and  paltry  ornament  which 
we  had  so  particularly  observed  in  the  Valais^  and 
in  Savoy. 

In  the  evening,  the  toll  of  the  deep-toned  bdl 
fell  booming  dolefully  on  the  ear,  and  seemed  to 
proclaim  to  the  dark  masses  of  the  Jura,  the  reign 
of  Romanism.  The  door  of  the  church  was  still 
open,  late  in  the  dusk ;  and  though  no  public  ser- 
vice  was  going  on,  one  solitary  lamp  shed  a  glimmer 
over  the  now  gloomy  vaults  of  this  spacious  edifice^ 
through  which  the  bell,  still  tolling  monotonously 
without,  sent  its  heavy  sepulchral  swell,  tending  to 
fin  the  mind  with  a  deep  emotion  of  solemnity, — 
while  here  and  there  a  lingering  devotee  was  rising 
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frMi  before  an  altar  consecrated  to  the  Madonna, 
or  to  a  Saint 

In  the  strong  appeal  which  the  Romish  religion 
makes  to  the  senses,  and  through  them  to  the  ima- 
gination, the  Protestant  sometimes  feels  how  great 
a  sublimity  there  may  be  in  evil, — even  in  the 

*  mystery  of  iniquity  f  and  how  easily  imagination 
and  sentiment  may  throw  a  veil  over  error,  beguile 
the  reason,  and  enslave  the  conscience.  Hence 
the  conversions  from  Protestantism  to  Popery  which 
we  occasionaUy  hear  o^  as  taking  place  among  per- 
sons of  education,  and  where  no  motive  of  sordid 
self-interest  can  be  traced.  Romanism  is  undoubt- 
edly a  religion  of  poetry ;  and  it  is  thus  that  those 
who  have  not  learned  well  to  distinguish  between 
the  splendour  of  a  ceremonial,  and  the  sober  reali* 
ties  of  truth,  may  be  dazzled  with  the  best  dress  of 
Popery.  The  domination  of  the  Romish  £edth  in 
tins  dty  may  be  conjectured  from  the  fact  that,  in 
a  population  of  four  thousand  five  hundred  souls, 
there  are  sixty  ecclesiastics,  or  one  to  every  seventy-* 
five  individuals. 

Hie  weather  was  such  the  next  morning,  as  to 
prednde  all  hope  of  obtaining  the  magnificent  view 
of  the  Alps  from  the  chalets  of  the  Weissenstein ; 
and  on  our  leaving  Soleure,  heavy  black  cbuds 
hung  over  this  part  of  the  mountain  range,  and 
the  distant  Une  of  the  Jura  was  wrapped  in  its 

*  misty  shroud.^    We  crossed  the  chain,  therefore, 
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at  a  less  elevated  point,  through  a  defile^  on  the 

road  to  Basle.  ! 

In  a  journey  like  the  present,  it  may  be  w^  to 
have  a  soul  not  incapable  of  feeling  somewhat  of 
the  beauties  and  sublimities  of  nature; — ^but  this 
is  not  enough, — a  Utde  practical  thoughtfulness 
respecting  homelier  matters  is  also  desirable ;  nor 
will  it  always  do  to  trust  to  guides,  coachmen,  or 
attendants.  A  trifling  circumstance  had  nearly 
proved  an  exemplification  of  this; — ^for  had  we  not 
taken  care  to  have  our  luggage  removed  from  the 
hollow  roof  of  the  vehicle  we  had  hired,  where  it 
had  been  placed,  we  shotild  certainly  have  suffered 
the  discomfort  of  having  our  things  drenched,  by 
being  continually  jumbled  in  a  pool  of  water,  not- 
withstanding the  repeated  assurance  to  the  con- 
trary— gar  nichi,  Herr — from  the  driver,  in  reply 
to  the  inquiry  whether  any  mischief  would  arise. 

The  former  part  of  the  road  across  the  moun- 
tains to  Basle,  was  sometimes  exceedingly  pictu- 
resque,— between  bare  rocks, — or  beetling  cliffi, 
dark  and  frowning  witii  foUage^ — and  occasionally 
crowned  with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle  ;^ — 
showing  that  we  were  no  longer  in  those  regions 
where  man  has  obtained  no  dominion  over  the  fai^ 
places  of  nature.  At  the  entrance  of  the  defile  of 
BaUstall,  near  Soleure,  a  number  of  prisoners  were 
at  work  on  the  road,  dressed  in  clotiies  of  glaring 
colours,  and  guarded  by  an  armed  soldier.     Hie 
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prison  discipline  of  Soleure  is  said  to  be  very 
good. 

The  vast  range  of  the  Jura  divides  Switzerland 
from  Germany  and  France,  and  runs  nearly  parallel 
to  the  Northern  chain  of  Alps,  at  the  distance  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty  leagues*  On  the  side  of 
Switzerland  it  rises,  often  very  abruptly,  to  the 
hei^t  of  from  two  to  four  thousand  feet  above  the 
plains ;  the  ridge  forming  an  undulating  line.  In 
some  places,  the  chain,  when  seen  from  a  distanct;, 
has  precisely  the  appearance  of  a  huge  massy 
wall,  stretching  as  Ebut  as  the  eye  can  reach.  This 
effect  is  particularly  impressive  in  the  evening  twi- 
light, when  the  Jura  is  darkened  with  its  own 
shadows.  Sometime^  at  sunset,  the  whole  ridge 
within  the  field  of  vision,  surmounted  with  a  red 
sky,  seems  to  glow  like  a  fumacey  or  as  one  vast 
fiery  beacon. 

Along  this  chain,  summits  occasionally  rise  from 
six  hundred  to  two  thousand  feet  above  the  neigh- 
bouring ridge.  One  of  the  highest  is  the  Dole, 
which  is  elevated  nearly  4,000  feet  above  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  three  leagues. 
MofU  TendrBf  which  is  more  to  the  north-east, 
and  Mont  Thoiry  in  the  Pays  de  Gex,  are  com- 
puted to  be  nearly  of  the  same  elevation  with  the 
Dole.  As  no  part  of  the  Jura  is  within  the  line  of 
perpetual  snow^  there  are  no  glaciers,  as  among  the 
higher  Alps;   though  their  germ,  as  it  were,  is 
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seeuy  in  the  large  masses  of  ice  which  are  some* 
times  found  in  the  hollows,  unmelted  during  the 
summer. 

The  whole  chain  of  the  Jura  is  shaded  with 
forests ;  and  the  valleys  are  often  exceedingly  rich 
in  meadow  land,  and  exhibit  the  most  romantic 
landscapes.  The  wolf  ranges  among  these  moun* 
tains ;  and  the  traveller  along  the  road,  may  occa- 
sionally see  him  descending  from  their  sides  into 
the  plain,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  sheep-fold.  In  die 
wildest  parts,  even  the  brown  bear  has  been  found 
to  prowl,  and  is  said  to  have  done  extensive  mi^ 
chief,  a  few  years  ago,  among  the  cattle. 

The  stratification  of  these  mountuns  is  consi- 
dered as,  in  some  respects,  very  remarkable ;  and 
the  position,  inclination,  and  junction  of  the  strata, 
are  highly  interesting  to  the  geologist  The  ridge 
is  formed  of  compact  limestone^  containing  numer^ 
ous,  and  occasionally,  somewhat  rare  petri&ctions. 
The  strata  alternate  with  beds  of  marie  and  cky* 
Gypsum,  asphaltum,  and  fine  marble,  also  occur; 
and  sulphuretted,  and  saline  springs  are  found.  In 
some  parts  iron  is  abundant 

The  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the  isolated 
masses  of  gneiss  and  granite,  that  lie  scattered 
over  the  acclirities  of  this  chain,  which  are  opposite 
to  the  Alps,  has  much  exercised  the  attention  ot 
scientific  men,  as  there  is  no  gneiss  or  granite 
oomposing  the  ridge.    Similar  masses  occur  in  die 
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Saleve  mountains  near  Geneva.  One  of  these 
fragniefitfi^  which  lies  on  the  Jura  near  Neuch&tely 
was  measured  by  Professor  Playfair  of  Edinburgh^ 
in  1817;  and  was  found  to  be  sixty-two  feet  long, 
li)irty<^two  feet  wide,  and  seventeen  in  height 
Tliese  detaehed  masses  would  seem  to  betray  an 
origiii  in  the  primitive  Alps. 

The  part  of  the  Jura  over  which  the  road  lies 
fitmi  Soleure  to  Basle,  is  called  the  Hauerutein^  a 
portion  of  the  same  ridge  which  we  had  before 
csrossed  in  travelling  from  Basle  to  Lucerne. 
These  mountains  separate  the  cantons  of  Soleur« 
and  Basle. 

Having  fairly  cleared  this  delightful  pass  of  the 
Jura,  we  reached  HoUstein,  a  considerable  village 
in  Basle,  and  remained  there  two  hours  to  rest  the 
horses.  Wishing  to  have  a  plain  repast  soon  ready, 
rather  than  to  dine  a  la  Suisse^  and  to  wait  for  the 
long-preparing  medley  to  which  the  traveller  on  the 
rottd  is  generally  obliged  to  submit,  we  signified 
that  a  chop,  or  some  cold  meat,  would  best  please  u& 
After  waiting  a  full  hour,  cold  meat  was  brought 
up,  accompanied  with  hot  meat,  fish,  and  fowl,  and 
a  variety  of  culinary  preparations,  none  of  which 
w^e  very  agreeable,  and  the  cold  meat  was  the 
only  thing  we  could  at  all  fancy.  One  dish  puzzled 
us  a  good  deal ;  it  was  a  bird,  of  a  large  size,  di»> 
aected  into  fragments,  and  so  unconscionably  tough 
that  it  was  like  a  piece  of  boiled  leather ;  but  none 
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of  us  could  decide  what  it  was.  The  servant,  on 
being  asked,  replied  ein  Hahn  Herr ;  in  &ct  it 
turned  out  to  be  none  other  than  an  old  chanticleer 
who  had,  many  a  morning,  called  up  the  labourers 
to  their  work  with  his  matin  song. — So  much  for 
country  Swiss  cookery. — For  this  dinner,  the  charge 
was  two  French*  francs  and  a  half  each,  which  was 
much  higher,  in  proportion,  than  what  is  paid  at 
the  best  hotels  in  Switzerland. 

At  the  most  frequented  hotels,  the  fiure  may 
often  perhaps  suit  the  gourmand ;  but  the  English 
traveller  who  may  be  tempted  by  curiosity  to  tiy 
a  dish,  will  sometimes  be  glad  to  make  a  hasty  ex- 
change of  it  for  another.  Besides,  he  win  always 
be  apt  to  suspect  the  cramhe  repetita^\  which  may 
so  readily  be  brought  to  table,  where  there  is  so 
artificial  a  mode  of  cooking,  and  so  great  a  variety 
of  dishes,  as  are  usual  on  the  continent  You  are 
apt  to  fancy  that  almost  anything  might  be  served 
up,  in  the  shape  of  a  fricassie^  a  ragouty  or  a  ^n- 


*  In  Switzerland  accounts  are  kept  in  Svnt*  francs,  batsen,  and 
rappen ;  ten  batzen,  or  a  hundred  rappen,  being  equal  to  a 
Swiss  franc,  which  is  equal  to  a  French  franc  and  a  half,  less  bj 
seven  centimes.  J^rench  silver  money  is  given  in  exchange  in 
notes  at  the  banks;  and  though  heavy  rolls  of  French  five-frai^c 
pieces  are  inconvenient  to  carry,  in  some  places,  gold  was  not  to 
to  be  had  at  all. 

f  Juv.  vii.  154.    The  same  thing  brought  forward  many  times ; 
Uterally,  the  repeated  cabbage* 
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candeaUf  or  some  compound^  smothered' with  sauces, 
jellies,  sweets,  and  sours. 

The  practice  is  for  travellers  to  have  their  meals, 
especially  dinner,  at  the  taUe  tMte ;  and  in  many 
places^  two  dinners  are  served,  to  meet  the  conve- 
nience of  the  guests ;  the  first  at  one  o'clock,  the 
other  at  four :  the  charge  varies  from  three  to  four 
French  francs.  The  Alp-horn  often  winds  to  an- 
nounce dinner;  at  which  the  host  generally  pre- 
sides, in  fiill  dress,  to  direct  the  movements  of  the 
waiters,  who  are  frequently  assisted  by  the  servants 
of  the  company.  At  the  larger  towns,  and  the 
frequented  places,  the  hotels,  during  the  travelling 
season,  are  often  crowded  with  guests,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  whom  are  generally  English.  As  many 
as  sixty  persons  have  sat  down  to  dinner,  at  one 
time,  at  the  inn  on  the  Rigi-Kulm ;  and  travellers 
often  find  superior  accommodations,  in  places  re^ 
mote  from  all  high  roads. 

After  the  soup  has  been  served,  fish,  various 
courses  of  meat,  and  fowls  ready  carved,  are 
brought  round  the  table  by  the  waiters.  Then, 
when  the  meat-plates  have  been  removed,  vege- 
tables of  different  kinds  are  introduced ;  and  if  you 
ask  for  any  of  these,  the  waiters  invariably  take 
away  the  plate  that  is  before  you,  and  bring  the 
vegetables  alone.  A  variety  of  pastries  and  jellies 
next  cover  the  board;  and  the  scene  is  closed  by 
an  ample  dessert,  with  cheese  so  savoury  that  deli- 
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oate  olfactory  nerves  are,  not  unneeessarily,  pro* 
tected  from  it  by  a  glass  coven 

The  guest  must  beware  of  so  fiir  fancying  hinaetf 
at  home,  as  to  venture  an  attack  on  any  didi  whteh 
may  be  before  him,  until  the  waiters  have  regukrty 
brought  it  round;  for  we  repeatedly  saw  the  Obei^ 
keUer^  or  head  waiter,  without  ceremony,  take 
dishes  away  from  gentleiden  who  were  about  to 
help  themselves.  There  is  always  plenty  of  tlie 
ordinary  wine  of  the  country  on  the  table:  any 
other  sort  is  charged  separately,  and  varies  in  price 
from  one  and  a  hal^  to  eight  French  fmncs,  a 
bottle.  Of  beer  there  either  is  none,  or  when  ob- 
tained, it  is  seldom  very  inviting  to  an  Ekiglidi 
palate.  It  is  not  customary  to  sit  long  after  din* 
ner,  nor  is  wine  usually  drunk  afterwards;  and 
both  ladies  and  gentlemen  rise  together  from  the 
table. 

The  situation  of  those  who  happen  to  become 
invalids  at  these  frequented  inns,  is,  as  m^  be 
supposed,  far  from  enviable,  as  it  is  exceeding 
difficult  for  them  to  get  served  with  a  plain  dinner, 
in  a  private  apartment ;  for  the  important  buaness 
of  the  table  tFhSte  absOTbs  everything, — this  alftif 
bdng  naturally  regarded,  by  the  host  and  all  his 
servants,  as  the  grand  event  of  the  day,  to  wfaidi  ' 
everything  else  must  be  made  to  bend* 

On  arriving  at  Lischstall,  we  were  again  ia 
the  road  which  had  previously  led  us  frtna  -Bas^ 
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o^er  tbe  Unter'-HauenBteii],  and  througfa  part  of 
the  cantons  of  Soleure  and  Argau,  to  Lucern; 
liaebatall  is  situated  in  a  fiortile  valley,  and»  though 
a  small  town,  has  several  different  kinds  of  manu- 
facture: since  the  late  revolution  in  the  cantom 
of  Basle,  it  has  become  the  capital  of  the  country 
district  The  Rhine  now  presented  itself  in  its 
flow  firom  the  lake  of  Constance  and  the  fall  of 
Sehaffhausen,  towards  Basle;  and  the  elegant 
twin  spires  of  the  cathedral  rose,  in  their  chaste 
beauty,  above  the  foliage  of  the  luxurious  vale 
which  here  borders  the  river. 

It  was  seven  in  the  evening  when  we  passed  the 
city  gates,  and  arrived  at  the  Stork  Hotel,  the 
name  of  which,  perhaps,  may  have  been  originally 
suggested  by  the  presence  of  the  numerous  storks 
that  visit  this  dimate  in  the  spring,  and  which  are 
supposed  to  migrate  from  Egypt  Their  large 
nests  crown  some  of  the  towers  of  Basle ;  and  these 
birds  are  seen  at  other  places  along  the  Rhine,  sit- 
ting in  solemn  peculiarity  on  the  highest  buildings, 
they  can  find* 

The  distance  from  Soleure  to  Basle  is  about 
thir^-five  miles ;  and  we  were  nearly  twelve  hours 
on  the  road,  including  the  stay  of  two  hours  at 
HoUstein.  When  you  ask,  at  the  Swiss  or  GeiBiaii 
inns,  the  distance  of  a  place  to  which  you  wish  to  gO) 
you  are  told  that  it  is  so  many  Stundeny  or  hours,  zu 
FusM  sfu  geken  (to  walk),  and  so  many  aw/aAnrnt 

VOL.  lU  I 
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(to  ride  in  a  carriage);  but,  in  Switzerland,  the 
difference  is  practically  but  small,  for  an  active  pe*- 
destrian  would,  in  general,  arrive  at  the  place  of 
destination  as  soon  as  the  Miethwagenj  or  hired 
carriage.  The  Postwagen^,  (diligences,)  get  over 
the  ground  more  quickly,  as  they  change  horses  on 
the  road 

At  most  of  the  inns,  in  the  more  frequented 
places,  men,  having  carriages  and  honses,  are  to 
be  found  waiting  to  be  hired,  and  importunately 
offering  their  services.  Those  who  engage  a  car- 
riage from  the  place  to  which  it  belongs,  are 
obliged,  whether  they  return  or  not,  to  pay  the 
back  frire,  which  is  the  same  as  the  other.  In 
some  parts,  the  law  does  not  allow  any  other 
passengers  to  be  taken  back  in  a  hired  carriage, 
from  the  place  of  its  destination,  to  that  from 
which  it  came,  excepting  the  same  party  who 
have  originally  engaged  it  At  Kandersteg,  the 
man  who  had  driven  us  from  Interlacheo  was 
applied  to,  by  some  individuals  who  wished  to  go  to 
that  place ;  but  he  intimated,  when  asked  in  the 
presence  of  other  people,  that  he  could  not  take 
the  party:  the  difficulty,  however,  as  we  under- 
stood, was  got  over  by  their  going  a  little  way 
out  of  the  village  of  Kandersteg,  and  allowing 
the  return  carriage  to  overtake  them. 

The  vehicles  we  met  with  were,  generally,  very 
commodious,  capable  of  being  open  or  shut^  and 
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some  of  thejn  would  have  held  six  persons*  Both 
the  horses  and  the  carriage  frequently  belong  to 
the  driver  himself;  which  may  account  for  the  ex-» 
treme  care  which  is  often  taken  of  the  horses,  and 
the  'slow  pace  at  which  they  go,  even  where  the 
road  is  good  and  level  Ow  coachman  from 
Soleure  to  Basle,  stated  that  he  was  making  bis 
vmy  homewards,  towards  Zurich;  and  that  his 
horses  had  been  constantly  employed,  for  eighteen 
successive  days. 

The  usual  charge,  including  the  back-fare,  for  a 
day's  journey,  varying  from  eighteen  to  thirty*six 
miles,  is  thirty-six  French  francs,  besides  a  few 
francs  for  Trinkgeid,*  which  is  always  asked  for.  f 
Tlins  a  successful  summer's  circuit  may  produce  to 
a  poor  Swiss,  a  comfortable  income  for  the  winter. 
Our  driver  acknowledged  that  he  followed  his 
occupation  alike  on  the  sabbath  as  during  the  week, 
and  his  observations  proved  that  he  was  as  much 
absorbed  in  his  little  gains,  as  the  more  ambitious 
devotee  of  the  world  on  the  grand  scale,  though  he 
aisknowledged  that  he  had  discovered  that  the  more 
he  obtained  the  less  he  was  satisfied     We  gave 

*  Driok-moDey. 

t  Ov»  the  mountains,  the  charge  for  g^idea  in  attendanoe  on  a 
Aaim*d»fort€W9,  was  aiz  French  franca,  each  man,  per  day  ;  for 
a  horae  or  mule,  with  a  man  to  lead  it,  twelve  francs.— For  a 
ekar^-hanc  from  Chamoniz  to  Salenche,  fifteen  miles,  sixteen 
frvDCM  were  paid.— The  Pottwagen  from  Bern  to  Solenre,  eighteen 
miles,  was  five  francs. 

i2 
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him  some  of  our  remaxning  tracts,  and  be  promised 
to  read  them  to  bis  wife  and  &mily  at  Zurich, 
during  the  winter  evenings. 

On  going,  the  day  after  our  return  to  Basle, 
to  witness  the  sharp-shooting  evolutions  of  some 
of  the  troops,  we  were  thrown  into  the  society 
of  a  Swiss  gentleman,  who  bad  recently  been 
fined,  to  the  amount  of  about  twenty  pounds 
English)  for  having  distributed  religious  tracts^  in 
the  deeply-bigotted  popish  canton  of  Scfaw}-tz. 
The  government  of  this  canton  is  said  to  be  so 
poor,  that  they  are  not  sorry  to  have  a  tolerable 
pretext  for  adding  a  little  to  their  cx>ffers,  and 
the  present  opportunity  was  too  good  to  be  neg- 
lected. We  had  heard,  during  our  tour  in  Swit- 
zerland, of  two  other  instances  of  persecution, 
either  in  Schwytz,  or  in  some  other  Romish  canton, 
for  the  same  offence:  one  case  was  that  of  two 
young  men  from  Lausanne,  and  the  other  we  un- 
derstood to  be  that  of  a  gentleman  from  England 

Fine  and  imprisonment  are  the  reward  which 
the  Christian  may  expect  to  obtain,  in  the  Catholic 
districta  of  Switzerland,  for  all  endeavours  to  aX- 
tract  the  attention  of  men  to  the  interests  of  eter- 
nity. Thus  the  light  is  shut  out  from  these  regiops 
of  superstition,  and  spiritual  tyranny ;  for  the  Pro- 
testant cantons  can  do  nothing  to  remedy  the  mis- 
chief as  each  canton  is  governed  entirely  by  its 
own  laws,  and  the  Confederacy  doe^  but  give  power 
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and  efficiency,  by  the  weight  of  its  general  influ- 
ence^ to  the  enactments  of  the  separate  local  and 
independent  legislatures. 

Some  of  tJie  citizens  of  Basle  are  in  the  habit  of 
meeting,  on  the  Saturday  afternoon,  for  a  little 
country  air,  and  coffee,  at  the  distance  of  about  two 
miles  from  the  city.  Through  the  kindness  of  an 
English  gentleman,  Mr.  Marriott,  whose  friendly 
attentions  rendered  both  our  visits  to  Basle  very 
agreeable,  I  was  introduced  to  this  party ;  as,  also, 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Lese-gesellchfiffi,  or  Reading 
Society,  which  commodious  apartments,  for  reading 
and  conversation,  are  situated  in  the  best  part  of 
the  city,  in  the  large  area  near  the  cathedral.  By 
this  means,  I  had  the  honour  of  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Herr  Borckhart,  President  of  the 
CivilgenchU  one  of  the  law-courts  in  Basle; 
Rathsherr*  Hensler,  formerly  one  of  the  law  pro- 
fessors in  the  university;  Herr  Merian,  the  late 
professor  of  chemistry ;  and  Professor  Schonbeiri, 
who  now  fills  the  chemical  chair,  and  who  speaks 
English  with  fluency.  I  had  also  the  pleasure  of 
being  introduced  to  Dr.  Fischer,  the  professor  of 
philosophy,  who  kindly  gave  me  a  copy  of  his 
recent  work,  entitled  Die  Naturlehre  der  SeelefUr 
Gebildete.  u 

I  *  It  is  cttstomary  to  tpeak  of,  as  well  as  to  address,  persoas  who 
hold  any  public  statioiii  by  tbe  title  which  belongs  to  it :  Rathihtrr 
means  Councillor,  or  member  of  the  governing  body. ' 
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On  the  Sunday  morning,  we  went  to  the  French 
church,  a  venerable  structure,  in  which  a  consider- 
able audience  was  assembled.  The  sermon  was 
on  1  Cor.  xi.  26,  and  was  preparatory  to  the  lord's 
Supper.  The  discourse  was  excellent,  and  plea- 
singly delivered.  It  showed  that  the  eudiarist  was 
unworthily  celebrated,  when  mere  national  Christia- 
nity was  the  only  basis  of  communion ;  and  when 
the  symbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  weiB 
received  without  a  practical  faith,  which  did  not 
consist  in  a  mere  speculative  assent  of  the  under- 
standing to  the  facts  relating  to  the  history  of 
Jesus.  The  preacher  insisted  that  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel  was  a  belief  in  which  the  will  was  coi>- 
cerned,  and  which  interested  the  affections  of  the 
soul:  that  it  was  directed  to  the  atonement  of 
Christ;  that  various  acts  of  piety  were  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  it ;  and  without  it  there  could 
be  no  acceptable  worship  of  God,  who  looks  at  the 
heart : — sentiments  these,  which,  happily,  bear  no 
resemblance  to  rationalism. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  part  of  the  Sab- 
bath evening,  at  the  Mission  College,  having,  in  our 
former  visit  to  this  city,  been  introduced  to  the  ex- 
cellent Dr.  Blumhart,  who  discovered  great  interest 
in  the  state  of  religion  in  England.  This  Theolo- 
gical College  is  chiefly  supported  from  Grermany ; 
and  has  at  present  forty  missionary  students.  While 
supper  was  waiting  on  the  table,  the  venerable  Pre- 
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sident,  or  *  Inspector^*  as  he  is  here  called,  took  off 
his  black  velvet  cap,  >  and  gave  out,  memorUer, 
some  lines  of  a  hymn,  relating  to  the  atonement ; 
all  immediately  stood  up,  and  sang  in  a  lively  man- 
ner, the  good  old  man  pitching  the  tune.  He  after- 
wards prayed  with  great  fervour ;  and  when  supper 
was  ended,  another  hymn  was  sung.  The  scene 
conld  not  be  witnessed,  without  producing  a  de- 
fightfiil  feeling  that  under  changing  skies,  and  the 
reign  of  different  languages,  Christianity  is  still 
the  same. 


In  Switzerland,  as  in  most  other  countries  of 
Europe  where  the  Reformation  from  popery  obtained 
a  footing,  it  was  but  partial  in  its  extent  The 
opposition  of  Luther,  however,  to  the  power  of 
the  Roman  pontiff  in  Germany,  communicated  an 
early  impulse  to  the  Swiss  cities.  The  Reformat 
tion  was  begun  at  Zurich,  by  ZuingHus,  in  1519: 
that  of  Bern  was  effected,  in  1528,  through  the 
labours  of  ELaller ;  and  that  of  Basle  followed  in  the 
next  year,  under  the  guidance  of  Oecolampadius. 
Farel  was  the  agent  in  the  same  great  work,  at 
NeuchS.tel,  in  1530;  and  it  was  commenced  by  him, 
in  1532,  at  Geneva,  and  completed,  by  Calvin,  in 
1535.  These  cities  became  so  many  fountains, 
from  which  the  streams  of  evangelical  truth  flowed 
to  bless  remoter  districts.    Yet  in  many  parts  of 
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^8  intereBting  country,  (he  reformed  doctrines 
either  ftdled  of  taking  root,  or  ne^per  readied  a 
vigorous  and  fruitful  growth. 

Of  the  twenty-two  cantons  which  hove  composed 
the  Confederacy,  nnce  the  padfication  of  Ekirope 
in  181fi,  Lucerne,  Hcino,  the  Valais,  Schwyts, 
Unterwalden,  Zug,  and  Uri,  are  CadioUc;  as  are 
lull  eleven  twelfths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Fribur^ 
and  Soleme*  In  Bern,  Ztirich,  the  Pays  de  Vand, 
Schaffhausen,  Nendi&tel,  Basle,  and  Geneva,  Pro^ 
testantism  has  greatly  die  ascendency.  So  so  &r  as 
numbeors  are  concerned,  the  same  may  be  said,  of 
the  two  denominations,  with  regard  to  Thurgau, 
Appengell,  and  61ari&  Argau,  the  Grisona,  and 
St  Gall,  are  more  mixed. 

In  1827,  the  whole  population  of  Switzerland 
was  2,037,000.  Of  this  amount,  excluding  nearly 
2,000  Jews,  three-fifths  were  Protestants ;  the  re- 
maining two*fiftiis  being  Catholics.  There  were 
120  convents^  nearly  divided  between  monks  and 
nuns.  The  bulk  of  the  population  speak  German : 
of  the  remainder,  about  438,000  use  the  French 
language,  120,000  the  Italian,  and  48^000  the  Ro- 
manish. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  I8th  century,  the 
l^t  that  was  kindled  by  the  Reformation  under- 
went an  exten^ve  and  deplorable  ec^pse,  on  the 
continent  of.  Europe^  by  die  rise  and  prevalence  of  a 
latitndinaarian  {diilosophy :  and,  in  Switzerland,  the 
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^ndaxoental  truths  ^f  Cbrietiaiuty  were  in  danger 
.ofbfdng  overwhelmed^  by  the  tide  of  error  and  in- 
fidelity  which  set  in  from  Germany  and  Franeet*^ 
the  languages  and  literature  of  both  these  oomitries 
being  found  in  the  Swiaa  cantonB. 
'.  Previously  to  the  year  1816,  it  is  said  that,  out 
of  the  canton  of  Basle,  it  was  difficult  to  enumerate 
so  many  as  six  clergymen  who  decidedly  preached 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  About  this  pe- 
riod) several  individuals  connected  with  the  Aca- 
demy of  Geneva,  among  whom  were  MM«  Malan^ 
Guers»  Neff,  Gaussen,  Emp^taz,  and  others,  im-» 
bibed  the  principles  of  evangelical  truth ;  and  the 
happy  result  has  ^  been  the  resuscitation  of  the 
ancient  faith,  in  Geneva,  and  in  other  places, 
where  s]Hritual  apathy  and  death  had  long  reigned 
under  the  plausible  name  of  rational  religion. 
.  Geneva,  the  grand  seat  of  antiscriptural  error^ 
has  thus  had  the  honour  to  be  a  prime  agent  in  a 
second  Reformation;  and  there  are  now,  in  that 
city,  a  number  of  active  evangelical  ministers,  who 
are  occupied  in  various  labours.  The  gospel  is 
at  all  times  faithfully  preached  in  three  chapels ; 
and  several  religious  societies  are  doing  much  good 
in  the  canton,  as  well  as  in  the  adjacent  parts  of 
France.  There  is  a  College  of  evangelical  Theo*. 
logy,  with  several  able  professors,  who  instruct 
from  twenty  to  thirty  young  men  in*  preparation 
for  the  Christian  ministry.     Similar  institutions. 

i5 
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exist  in  other  places,  as  at  Lausanne,  and  Basle ; 
at  which  latter  city  the  College  is  devoted  to  the 
training  of  missionaries. 

The  entire  number  of  evangelical  Protestant 
mimsters  in  Switzerland,  is  supposed  to  be  at  least 
two  hundred ;  of  whom  nearly  half  are  in  the 
canton  de  Vaud :  and  Bible,  tracts  and  missionary 
societies,  are  now  formed,  at  Gen^a,  Lausanne, 
Neuch&tel,  Bern,  Basle,  Schaffhausen,  Zurich,  and 
other  towns*  Sunday-schools  also  exist  in  some 
places ;  and  temperance  societies  have  begun  to  be 
established.  The  minds  of  some  good  men  appear 
to  have  been  particularly  directed  to  the  import- 
ance of  promoting,  by  moral  means,  the  better  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath,  the  desecration  of  which 
has  been  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  irreligion  of 
the  continent 

The  persecution  which  evangelical  Christians 
had  to  endure,  a  few  years  ago,  from  their  fellow 
Protestants  of  the  ^  liberal'  or  ^  rational^  party,  in 
the  cantons  of  Geneva,  Vaud,  Neuch&tel,  and  others, 
has  either  disappeared,  or  is  greatly  modified :  but 
in  the  Catholic  cantons  strenuous  efforts  are  made 
to  exclude  the  light;  and  in  many  places  no  at* 
tempts  to  propagate  the  Protestant  feitb  are  al- 
lowed. 

The  progress  of  genuine  Christianity  in  Swit- 
zerland, is  marked  by  a  continual  increase  of  reli- 
gious publications.    Nor  do  those  friends  of  evan- 
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gelical  truth  who  have  separated  themselves  from 
the  National  Church,  &il  to  publish,  in  a  suitable 
manner,  the  reasons  which  have  governed  their 
eonduct  In  travelling  we  had  once  for  our  com- 
panion a  young  man  who  was  reading  a  tract  on 
tbia  subject,  which  he  kindly  gave  to  us.  It  was 
printed  at  Bern,  and  is  entitled  <  The  Separated^ 
or  the  United  Onesy  described  by  one  of  their 
Preachers/  This  little  treatise  is  written  in  an 
excellent  spirit,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue ;  and  lays 
great  stress,  as  a  reason  for  separation,  on  the  ex- 
treme neglect  of  discipline  that  has  prevailed  in 
the  national  church,  contrary  to  the  express  com- 
mand of  Scripture,  and  even  to  the  acknowledged 
formula  of  the  Heidelberg  catechism."*^  It  appears 
that  there  are  both  Paedo^  and  Antipsedo-Baptists 
among  those  who  have  seceded ;  but  this  difference 
of  sentiment  does  not  divide  them  into  sectional 
Gommunitie8.t 

*  Wenn  wir  nbrigens  den  BefeM  des  Herrn,  den  Bosen  hinaus 
XQ  thini,  beobaefaten,— ao  aind  wir  desavregen  nioht  abtriinnige 
Pzoteatanten ;  denn  ea  lehrt  eueh  ja  selber  euer  Katechismna 
auf  die  Frage :  '  Sollen  aber  su  diesem  Abendmalile  aoch  znge- 
laaaen  werden,  die  sich  mit  ihrem  Bekentniss  und  Leben  ala 
Unglaubige  nnd  Gotdoie  eneigen  1— Nein  :  denn  es  wird  also 
der  Bund  Gottea  ge8cbmii]it»  und  aein  Zorn  iiber  die  gaoze  Oe- 
meine  gereitzet:  desawegen  die  cbriatliche  Kircbe  schuldig  iat, 
nach  der  Ordnang  Chriati  und  seiner  Apostel,  aolche,  bis  zur 
Beaaerung  ihrea  Lebena,  durch  daa  Amt  der  Scbiissel  ausza- 
•ehKessen.' 

f  Aber  dieaer  Ponkt  wird,  ao  wie  alle  untergeordneten  Punkte 
nicbt  zam  Bedinge  unaerer  Gemeinscbaft  gemacbt.    Nicbt  die 
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The  attention  wkich .  U  pai4  in  maay  /parts  of 
Switzerlcmd  to  popular  educatioii,  may  be  regarded 
^  a  favourable  omen  for  the  fixture.  reUgious  jmh 
spects  of  the  countTy»  if  commensurate  efforts  sbaU 
be  made  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  ChristiaDiliy 
(m  the  youthful  mind  In  no  part  of  Europe* 
probably^  are  the  means  of  early  education  mare 
amply  furnished  than  in  some  of  the  Swiss  cantonfu 
The  most  improved  plans,  aa  liiose  of  Lancaster, 
and  Bell,  have  been  adopted,  and  comparisons 
have  been  instituted  between  these  and  the  older 
methods,  with  a  view  to  render  education  as  efficient 
as  possible. 

In  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  a  few  years  ago,  the  amoiuU 
of  the  population  attending  school  was  one-eighth 
part ;  which  was  considerably  above  the  proportion 
of  England,  and  even  greater  than  that  of  Sootr 
land,  not  to  compare  it  with  the  •  neighbouring 
country  of  France,  where  the  ratio  was  only  about 
one  in  twenty-eight 

The  school  of  Pestalozzi,  at  Yverdim,  was  the 
first  in  Switzerland,  into  which  the  philosophical 
system  was  introduced  which  is  now  making  pro- 
gress in  various  parts  of  Europe,  founded  on  the 
application  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  human 
mind  to  the  practice  of  education,  and  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  cultivating  the  faculties  of  observation, 

VVassertaufe  macht  aos  zu  Brudem,  sondem  die  Geistestaafe; 
und  wir  glauben  daas  wir  uns  gog^enseitig  vertragen  sollen  in 
diesen  Abweichangen.'  —  Die  Separirten  oder  Die  Vereinigien, 
dargestellt  von  einem  ihrer  Prediger,     Bern,  1835,  p.  9. 
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a89eeiatioii»  and  judgment,  radier  than  loading  the 
tnemory  with  indigested  materiahs  aecoitKng  to  tbe 
aodent  mediod.  It  was  fonnd,  on  comparing  the 
old'  and  the  new  system  together  hi  tibis  canton, 
that)  9B  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained,  out  of 
aa  equal  number  of  children,  those  who  acquitted 
themselves  wdU  in  several  branches  in  which  they 
were  examined,  were  in  the  proportion  of  about 
twenty*seven  to  fifteen,  in  favour  of  the  new 
metiiod. 

The  School  of  Industry  at  Hofwyl,  near  Bern, 
^ras  founded  by  Fellenberg,  with  the  design  of  com- 
bining intellectual  education  with  the  pursuits  of 
agriculture,  as  part  of  a  system  which  might  also 
be  extended  to  manufacturing  employments.  Pu- 
pils have  attended  this  institution  from  Germany, 
France,  and  England,  who  have  afterwards  been 
eminent  for  literature  and  science. 

The  exclusively  academic  or  university  institu- 
tions, are  at  Basle,  Geneva,  Zurich,  Bern,  and 
Lausanne: — and  in  this  country  in  general,  the 
sciences  belonging  to  natural  philosophy,  and  na- 
tural history,  are  much  pursued. 
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LETTER  XVm. 

Departure  from  Basle— Hunin^n — St.  Louis  —  Alsace — Histdry 
— Donane  '>-  MuUhansen  —  B6fort — Vesool— Langres— Cbao- 
mon^-Nogent-^Proviiis— Naiigis — Road  to  Paris— Militaty 
Operations  and  Events  of  1Q14. 

My  dear  Friend:^ — We  left  Basle  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning,  to  proceed  to  Paris,  haTing 
taken  places  as  fiar  as  Chaumont,  the  chief  tovn  in 
the  department  of  the  Upper  Mame,  distant  from 
Basle  about  sixty  leagues. 

I 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  not  fai  from 
the  city  of  Basle,  is  the  fortress  of  Huningen, 
eeldbrated  during  the  invasion  of  France  by  the 
allied  armies  in  1815,  in  consequence  of  the  resist- 
ance here  made  by  a  hundred  and  forty  men,  who 
were  shut  up  within  its  walls,  to  a  force  of  twenty- 
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five  thousand  Austrians.  When  half  the  number 
of  the  defenders  had  been  slain,  the  rest  capitu- 
lated ;  and  the  fortifications  were  demolished  by 
the  victors.  The  town  of  Huningen  itself  which 
had  previously  contained  nearly  eight  thousand 
inhabitants,  now  possesses  scarcely  a  thousand; 
such  are  the  ruinous  effects  of  war,  and  ^  so  dis- 
astrous is  the  glory  acquired  by  its  most  applauded 
deeds! 

At  one  period  of  the  same  memorable  war, 
waged  by  the  European  powers  for  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Bonaparte,  the  inhabitants  of  Basle  it- 
self were  in  much  consternation,  as  shots  were 
repeatedly  exchanged  between  the  fortress  and 
the  allied  camp  across  some  parts  of  the  city. 
The  allies  afterwards  marched  through  Basle  to 
the  number  of  eighty  thousand,  and  entered  France* 
We  understood  that  some  religious  commemorar 
tion  of  this  event  was  instituted,  as  an  expression 
of  the  gratitude  of  the  inhabitants  to  Providence 
for  their  preservation. 

The  first  town  in  France  is  St  Louis,  distant 
from  Basle  about  a  league,  consisting  chiefly  of  one 
long,  wide  street,  and  having  a  considerable  air  of 
poverty  and  misery,  compared  with  places  of  equal 
size  in  the  Protestant  part  of  Switzerland.  Here 
the  diligence  was  detained  about  half  an  hour,  and 
fresh  passports  were  necessary,  for  Paris.  The 
luggage  was  also  searched,  for  the  first  time  since 
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we  had  left    Strasburg,    but  in  a  very  lenieat 
manner. 

We  were  now  in  the  department  of  the  Uppcf 
Rhine,  the  Roman  Alsatia,  anciently  inhabited  by 
the  Triboci.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman 
dominion,  this  province  became  a  part  of  Grennany* 
Like  other  border  countries,  Alsatia  has  expe- 
rienced many  changes ; — at  one  time  belonging  to 
the  Franks,  who  under  Clovis  took  it  from  the 
Grermans,  in  496 ;  then  in  752,  being  united  with 
the  kingdom  of  Austrasia ;  and  subsequently  form* 
ing  a  part  of  that  large  portion  of  France  which 
fell  to  Lothaire,  son  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire^  and 
which  was  called  the  kingdom  of  Lotharingia,  or 
Lorraine.  In  869,  this  fertile  country  was  united 
to  the  German  empire,  and  was  governed  by  dukes. 
When  the  line  of  these  feudal  lords  became  extinct, 
Alsatia  was  divided  among  several  sovereigns  of 
the  empire;  and  by  the  peace  of  Miinster,  in  1648, 
a  large  portion  of  it  was  ceded  to  France.  In 
1697,  by  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  Strasburg,  and  the 
whole  neighbouring  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  were  added  to  the  French  dominions. 

At  the  time  of  the  revolution  of  1789,  several 
sovereigns  of  the  empire  had  still  considerable  poe-. 
sessions,  in  Alsatia,  which  the  first  National  Assem- 
bly declared  to  belong  naturally  to  France,  as 
lying  west  of  the  Rhine.  The  difficulty  of  ad-, 
justing   the   opposing  claims,  was  one  principal 
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cattse  of  the  war  which  took  place  soon  after  be- 
tween France  and  Germany.  By  the  peace  of 
PSuris,  in  1815,  Landau,  which  is  north  of  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  was  again  sepa- 
rated from  France,  and  united  to  Germany.  During 
the  reign  of  Napoleon,  few  parts  of  France  were 
more  attached  to  his  goTemment  than  the  provinces 
of  die  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine. 

Akada  is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  fertile 
countries  in  Europe,  abounding  in  the  fruits  of  the 
earth;  and  containing  many  mines  of  different 
metaK  The  district  through  which  we  passed  was 
rich,  but  not  picturesque :  the  cattle  were  nume- 
rous; but  the  wealth  of  this  part  of  Alsace  is 
chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  manu&ctures  to 
.which  the  mines  of  copper,  lead,  and  iron,  have 
given  rise, — to  the  woollen  and  cotton  stufis, — and 
to  the  coal-mines,  and  the  forests. 

Two  thirds  of  the  population  of  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Rhine  departments,  are  Roman  Catholics, 
and  have  the  character  of  being  greatly  attached  to 
their  ancient  customs.  The  neighbouring  Swiss 
have  been  much  employed  to  do  the  work  of  tHe 
hay  and  corn-fields,  and  to  manage  the  vintage,  in 
some  parts  of  Alsace:  this  may  have  occasioned 
the  notion  which  has  been  entertained  that  the 
Alsatians  have  so  rich  and  fertile  a  country,  that 
they  are  disposed  to  indolence  and  inaction. 

On  the  Swiss  side  of  Mullhausen,  the  govern- 
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ment  officers  again  presented  themselves  at  the 
door  of  the  diligence ;  and  on  inquiring  the  canse^ 
we  were  told  it  was  pour  fatre  uns  auire  vimie* 
Hie  luggage  was  again,  it  seemed,  liable  to  be 
searched;  but  as  before  very  Utile  trouble  was 
given  to  us.  The  usual  question  diat  is  asked 
in  the  French  dominions,  at  the  douane  station  is^ 
avez  VOU8  quelque  chase  it  dSclarerf  and  when  the 
reply  in  the  negative  is  accompanied  with  ireedom 
in  giving  up  your  keys,  and  facilitating  the  opening 
of  the  trunks  and  boxes,  there  is  generally  much 
civility,  and  little  of  rigorous  inspection :  at  least 
this  was  our  experience. 

At  Mullhausen,  all  appeared  life  and  bustle,  die 
streets  and  markets  being  quite  thronged  with 
buyers  and  sellers  of  various  kinds  of  commodi* 
ties,  including  great  quantities  of  fine  grapes  and 
other  firuit  It  was  easy  from  the  general  appear- 
ance of  this  place,  to  percdve  that  it  was  by  &r 
the  most  manufacturing  town,  for  its  size,  that 
we  had  seen  since  leaving  England.  It  contains 
about  twenty-one  thousand  inhabitants.  Six  or 
seven  thousand  are  employed  in  the  manu&cto- 
ries;  which  about  ten  years  ago,  amounted  to 
nearly  seventy ;  eleven  being  of  cloth,  seventees 
of  muslin;  seventeen  of  printed  calico^ — besides 
several  leather  works,  and  some  founderies.  Here 
is  manu&ctured,  the  scarlet  muslin,  the  dye  of 
which  is  so  superior ;  and  which  is  so  much  used 
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in  the  neighbouring  countries  for  window*-cart8in% 
and  bed  furniture.  The  time  of  our  stay  at  Miill- 
Jhsasen  allowed  but  of  a  very  cursory  riew :  the 
appearance  of  the  town,  however,  was  evidently 
that  of  a  place  into  which  the  life  of  conuneroe 
had  infused  itsell  The  streets  are  tolerably  regu- 
lar, ornamented  with  several  public  buildings, 
among  the  jBnest  of  which  is  the  Reformed 
CSmroh. 

Amidst  the  involution  of  interests,  and  of  govern* 
ments,  that  have  been  known  in  Alsatia,  Miillhausen 
has  had  its  share.  It  once  constituted  a  little  re* 
public,  struggling  to  maintain  certain  privileges 
which  it  had  received,  in  the  feudal  times,  from  the 
German  emperors,  by  uniting  itself  at  different 
periods  willi  other  towns  that  were  in  a  similar 
situation  with  itself,  in  Alsace,  Suabia,  and  Swit- 
zierland.  In  1515  it  formed  a  league  widi  the  HeU 
vetic  Confederacy,  and  by  this  means,  with  a  terri- 
tory of  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  miles  in  circum- 
ference, it  long  maintained  its  independence,  against 
the  encroachments  both  of  the  Empire,  and  of 
France ;  and  like  the  Swiss  republics  it  was  go- 
verned by  a  Great  and  a  Little  Council, — ^till  the 
fortunes  of  war  attached  it  to  the  French  dominions. 

Between  Miillhausen  and  B^ort,  on  the  western 
border  of  Alsace^  and  seventeen  leagues  from  Basle^ 
we  had  once  mOre  to  cross  a  branch  of  the  Jura 
mountains,  which  here  take  the  name  of  the  Vosges. 
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Near  their  base  is  B6fort,  or  Bd^fart^  so  eaBed 
from  an  old  castle,  crowning  an  devated  position, 
the  origin  probably  of  the  vast  fortifications  that 
sormount  the  town,  wUch  is  regarded  ae  the  strong 
hold  of  France  on  this  side. 

After  a  dinner  at  the  hotel  at  B^rt,  consist- 
ing of  the  usual  varieties  of  French  cookery,  we  pro- 
eeeded  on  tihe  way  to  Chaumont^  having  as  compa- 
nions,  a  Bernese  young  lady  who  was  going  to  pay  a 
visit  near  Vesoul,  and  a  young  German,  on  his  way 
to  London.  These,  and  a  merchant  of  MuDhausen, 
who  had  gone  no  further  than  that  place  from  Basle^ 
and  an  old  Frenchwoman  who  joined  us  at  B6fort 
without  a  bonnet,  and  travelled  all  the  way  to 
Paris,  were  the  only  passengers  in  the  interior, 
excepting  ourselves,  during  the  whole  distance. 
In  another  part  of  the  roomy  diligence,  were  two 
or  three  military  Frenchmen,  fiercely  whislcered, 
and  almost  ferocious  in  their  appearance. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day,  we  arrived  at 
Langres,  situated  on  a  very  lofty  hill,  which  we 
were  long  in  ascending.  It  is  considered  to  be  the 
highest  town  in  IVance:  tlie  prospect  from  the 
tower  of  the  prindpal  churdi  is  said  to  be  of 
inunense  extent,  and  in  a  dear  sky  Mont  Bhnc 
may  be  seen  in  the  soutb-western  horieon.  In 
the  evening  we  reached  Chaumont,  capital  of  the 
Upper  Mame, — a  town  of  somewhat  impodng 
aspect,  appearii^,  long  before  we  arrived  at  it^ 
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Standing  oot)  on  an  elevated  site,  «m  that  pecuUiCr 
KsUef  which  a  very  clear  atonoepb^e  gives  to  oiy 

We  bad  pinrpoeed  to  break  the  journey  to  Paris 
by  staying  here  for  the  night ;  but  a  report  had  beea 
spread  along  the  xoad  that  the  cholera  had  made  its 
appearance  in  the  town.  On  inquiry  at  Chaumont^ 
i%  proved  that  five  or  six  persons  had  Isllen  victims 
to  a  violent  bowel  complaint,  though  it  was  not  pro- 
nounced to  be  cholera;  and  that  a  young  man  had 
died  at  the  very  hotel  at  wUch  it  was  our  intention 
tq  stay*  Tim  was  sufficient  to  determine  our  party 
to  continue  the  journey  during  the  second  night,  and 
we  proceeded  to  Troyes,  and  afterwards  through 
Nogent  sur  Seine,  Provins,  and  Nangi^  to  Paris. 

The  country,  after  crossing  the  Vosges,  consisted 
chiefly  of  a  series  of  vast  pUiins,  gently  undulated, 
and  havioQig  almost  everywhere  a  boundless  horizon. 
To  judge  by  what  appeared  in  the  daytime,  there 
was  seldom  a  great  deal  of  wood,  very  few  cha- 
teaux, and  by  no  means  that  cheerful  intermix- 
ture of  villages  in  the  landscape,  which  always 
^ves  to  it  so  great  a  charm ;  and  almost  all  the 
towns  had  an  appeajrance  of  discomfort  and  misery. 

During  this  long  and  unbroken  joiumey  of  about 
a  hundred  and  ten  leagues,  occupying  three  days 
and  three  nights,  the  greatest  annoyance  arose  £nom 
the  miserable  places  at  which  we  frequentty  stopped 
during  the  night ;  generally,  however^  there  w8b 
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various  quarters  over  his  troops.  Indeed  it  did 
not,  even  now,  appear  too  late  for  him  to  make 
terms  with  the  Allies,  especially  in  consequence 
of  his  connexion  with  the  house  of  Austria,  on 
which  he  was  thought  to  calculate  much. 

The  Congress,  however,  were  soon  convinced, 
from  his  vacillating  behaviour,  that  no  peace  which 
was  to  be  depended  on,  could  be  made  with  him; 
and  on  the  18th  of  March,  the  negociations  at 
ChatiUon  were  finaUy  broken  off.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  storm  was  gathering  all  around,  that 
was  shortly  to  burst  in  fury  on  the  head  of  this 
great  military  chie^  who  had  so  long  agitated  Eu- 
rope. Lord  Wellington  was  advancing  from  the 
Pyrenees ;  Bourdeaux,  the  fourth  city  in  France, 
declared  for  the  Bourbons,  and  deputies  were  sent 
from  it  to  Louis  XVIIL ;  while  the  allied  armies 
of  the  east  were  bearing,  from  various  points,  on 
Paris,  to  the  number  of  200,000  men.  At  length, 
they  entered  the  French  capital,  with  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  people ;  and  on  the  2nd  of  April,  die 
senate  solemnly  deposed  Napoleon,  and  absolved 
all  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance  to  hinu  A 
liberal  constitution  was  now  drawn  up  by  the  pro- 
visional government,  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
French  nation,  and  of  Louis  XVIIL 

Bonaparte  now  offered  to  abdicate  in  frtvour 
of  his  son ;  but  as  this  proposal  was  not  made 
till    after    he    had  been    deposed    by  the   sen- 
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tence  of  the  provisional  government,  it  was  not 
entertaineA  He  now  chose  formally  to  renounce 
the  thrones  of  France  and  Italy,  Stating  that  as  the 
allied  powers  had  proclaimed  him  to  he  the  only . 
obstacle  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  he  wished  to  show 
that  there  was  *  no  sacrifice,  not  even  that  of  life,*  to 
which  he  would  not  readily  submit  for  the  welfare  of 
France  !  But  this  display  of  generosity  did  but  make 
a  merit  of  necessity,  and  came  too  late  to  touch  the 
hearts  of  the  French  people,  many  of  whom  violently 
insulted  the  former  idol  of  their  vanity,  as  he  was 
passing  through  the  south  of  France  to  proceed  to 
Elba.  The  sovereignty  of  this  small  island,  with  a 
revenue  of  two  millions  of  francs,*  was  now  assigned 
to  him  who  had  aspired  to  a* wider  empire  than  that 
of  Charlemagne. 

It  appears  to  have  been  more  astonishing  to 
many,  at  the  time,  than  it  will  appear  to  poste- 
rity, that  Bonaparte  should  find  the  means  of 
returning  from  Elba,  once  more  to  give  law  to 
France  from  the  palace  of  the  Capetians;  —  but 
the  star  of  his  destinies  had  waned,  and  this  mo- 
mentary gleam  only  betokened  the  immediate  extinc- 
tion of  its  glory, — for  he  was  now  but  the  monarch 
of  a  *  hundred  days ;'  and  the  names  of  Waterloo  and 
St  Helena,  will  be  vocal  to  every  fixture  age,  in  bear- 
ing witness,  in  the  most  impressive  tones,  to  the  mad- 
ness of  ambition,  and  the  vanity  of  human  great- 
ness. 

•  ^80,000  sterling. 
VOL.    II.  K 
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LETTER  XIX. 

Sketch  of  French  History— Feudal  Diyisiooa^-Franlcs— The  Me- 
roviogisii  Dynasty — CIotis — Maires  du  Palais*  and  XUns  Fai- 
B^aos —  Carlovingian  Dynasty — P^pin  ^Cbarlemagne — Charles 
the  Bald— Charles  le  Gros— Capetian  Dynasty— Hugh  Capet 
— Feudal  System— Philip  II. — Louis  IX.  or  St.  Louis — Philip 
IIL— Philip  IV.— Valois  Branch  of  the  House  of  Capet- 
Charles  IV.— Philip  VI.— Wan  with  England— Cbaries  Vl 
Charles  VIL— Joan  d'Aro— Louis  XL— Charles  VlU.—QrU 
Branch  of  Capet — Louis  X II. — Second  House  of  Valois  Capet— 
Francis  T. — Francis  II. — Religious  Wars— Persecution  of  Pro- 
testants— Charles  I X.~ Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day— 
Bourhon  Line— Henry  IV.—  Louis  XIII."  Richelieu— Loois 
XIV-Masarin-Louia  XV.-Uuis  XVI. 

France,  like  other  kingdoms  that  have  been 
formed  from  the  union  of  a  number  of  separate 
sovereignties,,  has  little  real  unity  in  its  history 
for  many  centuries.  The  feudal  divisions  wbidi 
broke  into  fragments  the  territory  that  lies  between 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  the 
Ocean,  frequently  render  it  difficult  to  find  a  coib- 
mon  centre  in  which  the  events  that  were  spread 
over  this  wide  extent  of  country  may  be  regarded  as 
converging ;  and  the  different  Ducbes  and  CinMUs^ 
though  more  or  less  attached  by  feudal  ties  to  a 
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nominally  superior  power,  were  iii  strictness  so 
maxxj  distinct  states,  each  capable  of  a  history  of 
its  own,  till  the  re-construction  of  the  political  edi- 
fice was  gradually  accomplished  by  means  of  the 
successful  despotism,  and  the  military  splendour  of 
several  of  the  Capetian  Kings. 

The  French  historians  inform  us  that,  in  the 
year  420,  the  Franks,  a  people  who  styled  them- 
selves by  this  name  to  show  their  love  of  liberty 
and  their  boast  of  independence,  having  shaken  off 
the  Roman  yoke,  made  an  irruption  from  the 
banks  of  the  Main,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Weser,  into 
Gaul,  under  Pharamond,  who  had  been  proclaimed 
their  monarch  by  being  carried  aloft  on  a  buckler 
around  the  camp.  This  invasion  did  not  succeed ; 
aa  the  Gaals,  assisted  by  the  Romans  to  whom  they 
were  tributaries,  were  too  strong  for  the  Franks. 
The  latter,  however,  finally  subdued  the  Gauls,  in 
451,  after  having  defeated  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns, 
at  the  battle  of  Chalons.  M^rovee  is  said  to  have 
subsequently  established  the  seat  of  his  new  king- 
dom on  the  site  now  occupied  by  Paris. 

Whatever  doubts  may  attach  to  the  history  of 
Phanunond,  and  to  the  identity  of  that  Meroveus 
who  is  supposed  to  have  given  his  name  to  the  first 
race  of  the  Frankish  kings, — ^from  the  time  of  Clovis 
the  Great,  the  annals  of  few  countries  are  better 
authenticated  than  those  of  France.  Clovis  appears, 
in  4dl,  as  the  monarch  of  the  Salian  Franks,  a 

k2 
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people  inhabiting  a  district  of  Belgic  Gaul,  between 
the  Scheldt  and  the  Rhine.  Clovls  gradually  made 
himself  master  of  the  greater  part  of  the  whole 
country,  and  by  defeating  the  Roman  general  Sj'a- 
grius,  at  Soissons,  in  486,  he  put  an  end  to  the 
imperial  dominion,  which  had  endeavoured  to  sus- 
tain itself  in  those  bloody  wars  that  took  place 
between  the  Franks  and  the  Romans,  under  the 
government  of  five  or  six  of  the  emperors. 

Clovis  also  subdued  the  inhabitants  of  Annorica, 
or  Bretagne ;  the  Alemanni  of  the  Rhine ;  and  the 
Visigoths,  who  had  settled  in  Aquitania,  the  cotm- 
try  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Garonne.  His 
life  was  stained  by  cruelty  and  treachery ;  and  he 
contrived  to  get  rid  of  the  greater  part'  of  the 
princes  of  his  family,  by  causing  some  to  be  mas- 
sacred, and  by  immolating  others  with  his  own 
hands.  This  monarch,  who  was  bom  a  Pagan, 
adopted  Christianity,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  which 
he  had  made  to  worship  the  God  of  Qotilda,  his 
Christian  wife,  if  victory  were  granted  him,  over  the 
Alemanni:  and  at  his  baptism  by  St  Remi  at 
Rheims,  with  three  thousand  of  his  soldiers,  in  496, 
he  was  anointed  with  the  miraculous  oil,  said  to 
have  been  sent  down  from  heaven  by  means  of  a 
dove.* 

*  The  ampuUot  or  vessel  for  holding  the  oil  for  anointing  the 
French  kings  at  their  coronation,  was  kept  at  Ilheims.  It  vras 
stolen  during  the  revolution  of  1789;  and  a  soldier,  in  contempt 
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The  four  sons  of  Clovis  divided  Gaul  into  the 
kingdom  of  Austrasia,  in  the  east ;  and  in  the  west, 
into  the  kingd(»ns  of  Paris,  Orleans,  and  Soissons, — 
divi^ons  of  Neustria.  Childebert,  who  obtained  that 
of  Paris,  is  considered  as  the  successor  of  his  father. 
New  conquests  were  now  added  to  the  Prankish 
dominion ;  but  civil  war,  family  feuds,  and  assassi- 
nations, the  invasions  of  the  Saracens  from  Spain, 
and  the  feebleness  of  the  sovereigns,  desolated  the 
empire ;  and  the  semblance  of  unity  was  only  kept 
up  by  the  governors  of  the  royal  palace,  officers 
who  were  subsequently  termed  Maires  du  Palais, 
and  who,  after  reigning  over  kings,  and  holding  their 
pretensions  to  the  crown  in  abeyance  at  their  plea- 
€ure,  at  length  finally  dispossessed  the  Merovin- 
gian dynasty  of  the  government 

These  majores  dam^y  or  officers  of  the  house- 
hold, first  became  the  prime  ministers  of  the  sove- 
reign ;  and  Clotaire  II.  is  believed  to  have  rendered 
their  office  permanent  for  life,  and  to  have  thus  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  ruin  of  his  House.  The 
Mayors  became  at  length  independent  of  the  crown 
in  the  kingdoms  of  Austrasia,  Neustria,  and  Bur- 
gundy ;  and  thus  the  division  of  the  Prankish  mo- 
narchy was  prolonged,  till  Pepin  d'Heristel  ren- 

of  tbe  '  miraeuloas  and  inexhaustible  oil/  is  said  to  hare  used  it 
for  his  boets,  or  shoes.  By  those  who  were  supposed  to  know 
best,  the  oil  was  pronounced  to  he  not  wholly  lost ;  and  some 
drops  of  it  were  professedly  used  in  anointing  Charles  X.  at  his 
coronation,  in  1825! 
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dered  the  mayotal  power  hereditafy  in  his  brnUj^ 
and,  during  four  reigns,  governed  the  kings  and 
their  subjects,  as  a  monarch,  though  without  a  crown. 
His  son  Charles  Martel,  and  his  grandson  P^in, 
continued  to  rule  in  the  same  manner,  during  the 
lives  of  the  next  four  princes,  under  the  cautious 
title  of  <  Duke  of  France/  The  last  eight  kings  of  the 
Merovingian  line  are  termed  by  the  French  his- 
torians Les  Rois  Faincans^  or  the  sluggard  Kings, 
in  consequence  of  their  thus  leaving  everything^ 
for  twenty  years,  to  the  government  of  the  mayors 
or  dukes. 

On  the  death  of  Child^ric  IIL,  Pepin,  sumamed 
Le  Brefj  from  the  shortness  of  his  stature,  son  of 
Charles  Martel,  at  length  added  the  title  of  king 
to  the  regal  authority  which  the  mayors  already 
possessed,  and,  in  751,  founded  the  Carlovingian 
dynasty,  which  derived  its  name  from  Pepin's  son 
and  successor,  Charles  I.,  generally  called  Charle- 
magne, or  Charles  the  Great.  Under  this  princei,  the 
Frankish  empire  attained  its  meridian  glory;  ap- 
pearing like  a  blaze  of  light  in  the  midst  of  the  two 
long  periods  of  darkness  and  barbarism  that  pre- 
ceded and  followed  it.  It  cast  the  first  and  the  last 
shadow  of  organised  power  on  the  disjointed  wrecks 
of  the  western  Roman  empire ;  and  stood  forth  in 
the  interval  between  the  breaking  up  of  the  turbu- 
lent democracies  of  the  northern  nations,  and  the 
dominion  of  the  feudal  system. 
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The  empire  of  Charlemagne  extended  from  the 
Ebro  to  the  Elbe  and  the  Danube ;  and  from  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatici  to  the  Northern 
Sea ;  compriBing  France ;  Germany ;  part  of  Spain^ 
c^Hungarj,  and  of  Bohemia;  some  provinces  of 
Dalmatia;  and  Italy  as  far  as  the  river  Garigliano 
ia  Naples.  This  great  monarch's  fame  was  known 
in  Africa,  and  Asia;  and  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad, 
and  the  sovereigns  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  treated 
him  with  respect,  and  sought  his  friendship.  But 
his  vast  monarchy  fell  to  pieces  in  the  hands  of  his 
son,  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  among  whose  sons  it  was 
subsequently  divided ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  Ver- 
dun,  in  843^  the  crowns  of  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  were  formally  separated  from  each  other: 
Charles  the  Bald,  the  youngest  son  of  Louis,  be- 
came the  first  monarch  of  the  new  kingdom  of 
France. 

Under  Charles  the  Bald,  the  monarchical  autho- 
rity began  to  decline*  The  Dukes  and  Counts  now 
became  more  powerfiiL  The  ravages  of  the  Nor- 
mans furnished  the  feudal  barons  with  a  pretext 
for  erecting  strong  castles,  which  became  the 
strongholds  of  oppression;  the  fiefs  were  rendered 
hereditary;  and  the  royal  power  was  reduced  to 
a  mere  feudal  supremacy.  In  Charles  le  Gros, 
the  separated  crowns  of  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  were  reunited ;  and  for  four  years  the  new 
Western  Empire  reappeared.   Charles  died  in  88H. 
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and  the  pba^itom  of  the  huge  monarchy  of  Charle* 
roagne  vanished  with  hun. 

The  annals  of  the  remaining  century,  during 
which  the  second  dynasty  continued  on  the  throney 
are  among  the  least  interesting  in  the  Freueb 
history ;  and  the  records  of  this  period  are  scanty^ 
and  occasionally  obscure.  It  appears,  howeyeT) 
that  the  royal  dignity  was  but  little  respected 
by  the  feudal  nobility ;  who  at  length  so  divided  the 
domains  of  the  crown  among  themselves,  that  but 
a  small  portion  of  territory  was  left  to  the  Carlovin^- 
gians. 

In  987,  Hugh  Capet  became  the  founder  of  the 
third,  or  CAPETiANline  of  princes,  by  being  elected 
king,  in  an  assembly  of  the  feudal  lords,  of  whose 
increased  power  this  change  of  dynasty  was  the 
natural  result,  as  they  bestowed  the  crown  on  one 
of  the  most  powerful  of  their  own  body.  The  feudal 
system  attained  its  growth  in  France  at  an  early 
period, — chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  imbecility  of 
the  latter  Carlovingians ;  and  because  the  dangers 
to  which  the  country  was  exposed  from  without, 
gave  importance  to  the  barons*  Hence,  for  three 
centuries,  these  great  feudatories  rendered  them<- 
selves  so  independent  of  the  monarchy,  that  the 
history  of  France,  during  that  period,  is  wanting  in 
a  real  and  common  centre  of  unity. 

Besides  a  nimierous  minor  nobility^  there  were 
about  forty  powerful  vassals,  who  had  received  their 
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part  of  conquered  lands ;  which  had  become  heredi- 
tary in  such  a  way  that  the  king  himself  possessed 
only  the  name  and  semblance  of  superiority.  Hence, 
ite  establishing  its  dignity,  the  crown  had  to  regain 
the  royal  prerogatives,  and  to  limit  the  power  of 
the  vassals ;  which  the  first  line  of  the  Capetians 
finally  effected  by  uniting  with  some  of  these  feuda- 
tories against  the  rest.  The  crusades  were  inciden- 
tally favourable  to  the  scheme  of  humbling  the 
nobles,  by  preparing  the  way  for  the  greater  com- 
mercial intercourse  of  nations,  by  creating  a  new 
power  in  the  cities,  and  by  giving  a  civil  existence 
to  the  people. 

The  situation  of  the  crown  may  be  conjectured, 
when  we  remember  that  in  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  one  count  possessed  sixteen  of  the 
present  departments  of  France;  another  seven; 
and  a  third  six;  while  Henry  II.  of  England  held 
twenty-eight  departments;  and  all  the  South  of 
France  belonged  to  a  number  of  feudal  nobles. 
Philip  II.  was  the  first  who  obtained  a  decided 
ascendency  over  these  powerful  barons,  and  brought 
them  to  a  sts^  of  allegiance  which  none  of  his  pre* 
decessors  in  the  dynasty  had  been  able  to  com- 
mand. Hence  when  the  nobles,  roused  to  a  deter- 
mination to  resist  the  increasing  growth  of  the 
royal  authority,  had  combined  for  this  purpose 
during  the  minority  of  Louis  IX.,  they  found  that 
the  queen  dowager,  Blanche,  who  was  regent  for  her 
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son,  was  powerful  enough  to  set  them  «t  defiance, 
and  to  overpower  them. 

The  reduction  of  laws  to  writing,  and  the  gene^ 
ral  regeneration  of  justice,  by  Louis ;  the  introdi©- 
tion  of  letters  of  nobility  by  Philip  III. ;  and  espe- 
cially the  restoration  of  the  delegates  of  the  people, 
by  his  sou  Philip  IV.,  tended  additionally  to  dimi-- 
nish  the  power  of  the  feudal  lords.     Hie  Franka 
were  originally  accustomed  to  hold  thdr  pnbKc 
assemblies,  annually,  in  the  open  air;  and  all  ques- 
tions relating  to  public  al&irs  in  general,  were  de- 
cided by  the  majority.    The  king  and  court,  the 
nobles,  the  bishops,  and  the  people,  were  all  en- 
titled   to   be   present    'The   people  had,  in  the 
course  of  years,  lost  the  privilege  of  attending; 
but,  under  Charlemagne,  they  were  again  imper- 
fectly represented.    The  first  princes  of  the  Ca- 
petian  line  discontinued  this  usage ;  but  Philip  IV. 
revived  the  ancient  practice,  by  summoning  to  the 
assemblies,  delegates   fi'om   the   communes,  who 
have  since  been  called  the  tiers-etat.    The  same 
monarch,  by  the  assistance  of  the  nobles,  set  at  de- 
fiance t'ope  Bonifiace  VIII.,  who  maintained  a 
contest  with  him  for  power,  and  claimed  universal 
dominion  for  the  triple-crown.     Philip  also  placed 
the  crown  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris ;  but  notwithstanding  the  progress 
that  was  going  on  towards  modern  civilisation,  the 
barbarism  that  still  remained,  manifested  itself  in 
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d)e  inhuman  treatment  of  the  Templars ;  whose 
wealth,  and  supposed  ambitious  projects,  rendered 
them  equally  the  victims  of  the  church,  and  of  the 
king ;  and  numbers  of  them  were  cruelly  tortured 
and  burned  alive. 

Philip  VL  cousin  to  his  predecessor  Charles  IV. 
became  the  first  monarch  of  the  ValaU  branch  of 
&e  House  of  Capet,  in  1326 : — and  now  began  those 
wars  with  England  which  lasted  for  upwards  of  a 
century.  During  this  period,  the  social  system  in 
France  came  into  a  state  of  disorganisation;  the 
soldiers  were  transformed  into  a  predatory  ban- 
ditti; the  peasantry  were  driven  to  desperation 
by  their  miseries;  and  the  nobles  were  inflamed 
with  the  spirit  of  (aciion  and  revolt  This  tur- 
bulent era  was  stained  with  the  darkest  treache- 
ries, with  private  assassinations,  and  with  whole- 
sale massacres;  and  pestilence  and  &mine  swelled 
the  frightful  train  of  woes,  which  followed  in  the 
track  of  civil  discord  and  foreign  invasion. 

The  long-continued  8C0iu*ge  of  war  which  deso- 
lated France  from  1336,  was  occasioned  by  the 
claim  of  Edward  III.  to  the  French  crown,  as 
nephew,  on  his  mother's  side,  to  Charles  IV.  This 
claim  was  resisted  on  the  plea  of  the  usage,  after- 
wards called  the  Salic  law ;  which  was  interpreted 
as  not  only  excluding  from  the  throne  the  female 
branches  of  the  royal  family,  but  also  all  the  males 
having  no  claim  on  the  father's  side.     In  1420, 
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Henry  V.  of  England  invaded  France,  which  was 
atill  groaning  under  the  effects  of  a  bloody  dvil 
war  between  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy. 
Henry  succeeded  in  causing  Charles  VI.,  who  had 
sunk  into  a  state  of  imbecility,  to  consent  to  transfer 
the  succession  from  the  dauphin  to  himself;  and  he 
married  the  king's  daughter  Catharine.  Charles 
survived  Henry,  whose  infant  son  HenryVI.,  was, 
on  the  death  of  Charles,  solemnly  proclaimed  King 
of  Prance.  The  dauphin  likewise  procured  him- 
self to  be  crowned,  by  the  name  of  Charles  VH., 
at  Poictiers,  as  Rheims,  the  ancient  coronation- 
place  of  the  French  monarchs,  with  half  the  king- 
dom, was  in  possession  of  the  English.  It  was  at 
this  period  that  Joan  d'Arc,  a  peasant  girl  who 
professed  to  have  a  divine  commission  to  save 
France  from  the  enemy,  was  the  means  of  inspiring 
the  French  with  new  ardour  in  the  cause  of  the 
dauphin  ;*  and,  placing  herself  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  she  compelled  the  English  to  r^e  the 
siege  of  Orleans,  and  struck  a  blow  against  their 
power  which  led  to  its  final  destruction  in  France: 
for  by  1450,  England  had  been  deprived  of  all  her 
conquests  in  the  French  territory,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Calais  and  Guienne. 

Charles  VII.  was  the  first  French  monarch  who 

*  This  history  is  esquisitely  wrought  up  in  Schillar'a  tragedy 
*  Die  JuDgfreu  ron  Orleans.' 
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regularly  maintained  a  standing  army;  and  from 
this  period  it  was  the  policy  of  the  kings  to  direct 
the  warlike  spirit  of  the  people  to  foreign  conquest 
The  increasing  e^Ltent  of  the  crown  lands  enabled 
their  possessor  to  impose  taxes  without  the  consent 
of  the  States.    Everything  in  France  now  tended 
to  the  concentration  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  po- 
licy of  the  government  of  Louis  XL,  beeame  an 
example  of  tyranny  and  deceit,*  and  the  element 
ofa.Machiavelian  school,  in  which  other  monarchs 
learned  their  lessons.    It  was  in  this  reign  that  the 
implacable  hatred  arose  between    the  House  of 
Capet  and    that  of  Hapsburg,  which  lasted   for 
centuries,   and  which  so  long  desolated  the  Low 
Countries,     It  originated  from  Louis's  seizing  on 
fiurgundy  as  a  fie(  while  his  son  Charles  stood 
betrothed,  to  Mary,  heiress  of  the  deceased  Duke 
Qiarles  the  Bold :  this  rapacity  broke  off  the  ne- 
gociation,  and  Mary  was  espoused  to  Maximilian 
Archduke  of  Austria. — Charles  VIII.,  in   whom 
ended  the  direct  line  of  the  Valois  branch  of  the 
C^etians,  had  a  passion  for  conquest;  in  which 
however  he  was  not  very  successful:    and  from 
about  this  period  may  be  dated  the  growth  of  that 
military  policy  and  ambition,  which  kept  France  at 
war  urith  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  rendered  the 
passion  for  the  glory  of  arms  a  national  sentiment, 
Louis  XIL  constituted  in  himself  the  third,  or 

*  His  favourite  maxim  was  d'usimuler  c'est  r^gner. 
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Orkana  brajich  of  the  House  of  Capet;  and  his 
reign,  which  began  in  1498^  is  described  by  the 
French  historians  as  one  of  the  happiest  that 
France  ever  knew.  His  domestic  policy  was  tnild, 
and  he  loved  his  subjects ;  but  the  mania  of  con- 
quest had  taken  possession  of  the  people,  and 
Louis  engaged  in  disadvantageous  wars. 

Francis  I.,  son  of  Louis,  commenced  the  second 
House  of   the    Vahis  Capetians,    in   1515,  and 
finished  what  was  necessary  to  render  the  regal 
power  absolute :  war  still  raged,  and  religious  per- 
secution opposed  the  progress  of  the  Reformation. 
The  court  became  more  refined ;  and  this  wbs  the 
epoch  of  the  French  poliiesse : — ^but  the  spirit  of 
intrigue  and  corruption   gained  ground  with  the 
change  of  manners.    The  people  were  arbitrarily 
laden  with  taxes,  and  the  way  was  preparing  for 
that  accumulation  of  national  debt,  which  was  des- 
tined ultimately  to  prove  so  destructive   to  the 
throne.     In  the  reign  of  Francis  H.,  the  religious 
wars    broke  out,   which  subsequently  inundated 
France  with  blood ;  and  the  barbarous  persecution 
of  the  Protestants  began,  which  stamped  with  in- 
famy this  and  several  of  the  following  reigns. — On 
St  Bartholomew's-day,  in  1572,  took  place  that 
atrocious  massacre  of  the  Protestants,  under  the 
direction  of  Charles  IX.,  and  his  more  fiendish 
mother  Catharine  de  Medicis,  which  blots  the  page 
of  history  with  one  of  the  most  ^palling  examples 
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that  have  ever  existed  of  the  dreadful  consequences 
which  ensue  from  the  perversion  and  corruption  of 
religion. 

Henry  IV.,  the  first  of  the  Bourbofis^  ascended 
the  throne  of  the  Capets  in  1589.  He  put  an  end 
to  the  religious  wars  which  had  so  long  desolated 
France,  and  placed  the  Protestants  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  edict  of  Nantes ;  though  he  himself 
renounced  Protestantism  for  Romanism.  He  ruled 
as  an  absolute  monarch,  seeking  to  repress  ev6ry 
impulse  that  might  arise  towards  freedom ;  and  the 
arbitrary  system  of  subsequent  reigns  found  sup* 
port  in  his  example:  yet  he  was  a  very  popular 
king,  and  his  memory  is  accounted  glorious  by  the 
French,  as  he  improved  the  discipline  of  the  army, 
relieved  the  finances,  and  rendered  France  great 
and  formidable  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  In  the  reign 
of  his  son  Louis  XIII.,  Cardinal  Richelieu,  the 
prime  minister,  consolidated  that  domestic  despo- 
tism, which  while  it  grasped  at  absolute  power,  was 
destined  to  pull  down  the  monarchy  itself. 

Cardinal  Mazarin  followed  in  Richelieu's  steps, 
under  Louis  XIV.,  who  began  his  reign  in  1643, 
and  became  the  most  powerful  and  splendid  prince 
in  Europe,  and  the  arbiter  of  its  politics;  but 
whose  luxury  and  ambition  plunged  France  into  a 
yet  deeper  gulf  of  demoralisation,  ultimately  enfee- 
bled her  energies,  inflicted  on  her  an  enormous 
debt,  and  paved  the  way  for  her  ruin.  Under  Louis 
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XV.,  the  interests  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  welfare 
of  the  people,  became  the  sport  of  the  vilest  in- 
trigues ;  despotism,  no  longer  able  to  make  itself 
respectable^  still  dung  fondly  to  its  lordly  dreams ; 
and  the  national  debt  and  the  taxation  were  in- 
creased. As  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  empire,  in 
its  wane,  the  rapid  filling  up  of  the  measure  of  ini- 
quity was  too  conspicuous  not  to  be  discerned  by 
all  reflecting  minds,  as  an  alarming  omen  for  the 
future;  and  the  deep  and  awful  shadows  of  stu- 
pendous events  were  already  cast  before  them.  The 
unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  came  to  the  crown  in  1774, 
and  he  was  not  fitted  to  avert  the  calamities  that 
had  long  been  preparing  for  unhappy  France,  if 
indeed  they  were  capable  of  being  averted  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  human  things. 
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If  one  cause  of  the  French  Revolution  is  to 
be  considered  as  more  elementary  than  others, 
it  was  undoubtedly  the  imperfection  of  the  poli- 
tical system,  and  its  inadaptation  to  the  age.  The 
ancient  spirit  of  government,  the  offspring  of  a 
barbarous  period,  might  harmonise  sufficiently 
with  the  condition  of  the  people  during  the  Me- 
rovingian and  Carlovingian  dynasties,  and  be  able 
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to  sustain  itself  throu^  the  first  branches  of 
the  House  of  Capet,  while  brutish  ignorance 
prevailed : — but  by  the  time  when  the  Bourbons 
ascended  the  throne  of  France,  in  1589,  a  new  era 
had  already  commenced  in  Europe.  A  full  cen- 
tury had  elapsed,  since  the  associates  or  workmen 
of  Faust  and  Schoffer,  had  set  up  the  first  printing- 
press  at  Paris,  and  being  taken  for  conjurers,  were 
fined  by  the  Parliament.  The  press  had  given 
wings  to  knowledge;  the  Reformation  had  com- 
mimicated  an  impulse  to  thought,  before  unfelt,  or 
crushed  in  its  birth;  and  the  human  soul  had 
awoke  from  the  slumber  of  the  dark  ages,  and  en- 
tered on  a  new  career,  for  good,  or  for  eviL 

The  revival  of  classical  literature,  and  the  trans- 
lation of  the  writings  of  antiquity  into  modem 
tongues,  brought  into  light  the  spirit  of  freedom, 
often  mingled  with  a  turbulent  audacity,  whidi 
breathed  in  the  ancient  republican  forms  of  go- 
vernment :  and  the  atmosphere  of  learning,  bow- 
ever  limited  it  might  be  at  first,  became  almost  ne- 
cessarily charged,  more  or  less,  with  the  contagion 
of  liberty. 

The  R^ormation  produced  no  effect  in  dissolving 
the  tie  which,  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  had 
bound  up  religion  with  secular  power ;  for  where 
it  failed,  it  left  the  states  as  before,  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  church ;  and  where  it  supplanted 
Romanism,  it  rendered  the  church  the  vassal  of  the 
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state : — hence  as  the  Reformation  brought  into  ex*- 
ercise  a  spirit  of  inquiry  respecting  religion,  and 
religion  remained  at  least  as  much  as  ever  conso- 
lidated with  human  authority, — the  topic  of  govem«- 
ment  came  the  more  readily  within  the  sphere  of 
examination ;  and  the  conflicts  of  the  church  taught 
nnen  to  study  politics.  Public  opinion  was  created, 
a  power  before  unknown,  and  which  was  destined, 
in  its  growth,  to  dominate  supreme  over  the  pride 
of  aristocracy  and  the  thrones  of  princes ;  being 
heard  louder  than  any  other  voice,  like  heaven's 
thunder,  mighty  either  to  purify  or  to  destroy. 

The  popular  mind  tended  to  expansion ;  but  go- 
vernments either  diametrically  resisted  the  new 
impulse,  or  did  not  keep  pace  with  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  lead,  rather  than  to  be  compelled  to 
follow  it  Like  a  stranded  vessel,  which  the  tide 
has  left  behind,  and  which  instead  of  floating, 
may  be  dashed  to  pieces  with  the  returning  wave, — 
BO  the  unwieldly  monarchies  that  were  fraught  with 
the  ancient  spirit  of  despotism,  only  required  a 
coincidence  of  favourable  circumstances  to  occasion 
theii:  dissolution. 

Such  a  concurrence  took  place  in  France,  in  the 
crisis  of  1789.  A  hundred  and  fifty  years  before, 
Richelieu's  talents  had  for  a  moment  given  a  triumph 
to  kingly  power,  in  the  person  of  Louis  XIIL  His 
successor  Louis  XIV.  had  a  reign  of  the  almost 
unparalleled  duration  of  seventy-two  years ;  during 
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the  greater  part  of  which  time,  the  genius  of 
liberty  was  extinguished  beneath  the  overpowering 
pressure  of  a  splendid  despotism.  Under  this 
monarch,  whom  France  boasts  of  as  her  Augustus^ 
the  arts  flourished,  polite  letters  were  cultivated, 
and  chefa-dcsuvre  of  skill  and  taste  were  pro* 
ducedy  which  remain  as  superb  memorials  of  the 
reign  to  succeeding  ages : — but  encouragement  to 
talent  was  purchased  by  the  most  abject  flattery ;  and 
the  triumphal  arches,  the  palaces  and  gardens^  the 
hospitab  and  the  churches,  'of  the  capital,  and  the 
vast  and  sumptuous  pile  of  Versailles,  were  trophies 
equally  to  the  extravagant  luxury  of  the  monarch, 
and  to  the  unlimited  command  which  he  exercised 
over  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  nation.  Even 
the  improvements  that  were  made  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government,  were  only  rendered 
subservient  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  regal 
power. 

The  halo  of  glory  which  the  Grand  Monaryue 
had  thrown  around  him,  was  so  dazzling  to  his 
subjects,  that  he  was  able  undisguisedly  to  avow 
his  absolutism,  and  habitually  to  declare,  *  L'elat 
c^eat  moH — But  the  tyranny,  rapacity,  and  licen- 
tiousness of  Louis  XV.,  had  little  or  nothing  to 
act  as  a  foil  to  it :  the  pressure  which  had  kept 
down  the  popular  mind  was  now,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, taken  off;  and  new  ideas  were  gaining  a 
rapid  march  over  the  unchanged  spirit,  and  the 
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waning  power  of  royalty.  The  attempt  to  intro- 
duce new  abuses,  the  embarassment  of  the  finances, 
the  extreme  dissoluteness  of  the  court,  and  the 
flcimdalous  corruption  of  the  functionaries  of  the 
government,  all  united  to  hasten  the  awful 
crisis. 

It  will  be  found  in  the  history  of  human  nature, 
that  pecuniary  considerations  often  produce  the 
most  astounding  and  unlooked-for  effects  in  the 
character  of  individuals.  The  same  causes,  when 
sufficiently  extensive,  cannot  fail  to  work  on  the 
destiny  of  nations.  In  France,  the  exhaustion  of 
the  treasury  was  the  turning  point  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  state  of  the  public  finances  brought 
into  action  the  other  elements  of  change ;  causing 
the  whole  to  ferment,  and  ultimately  to  explode. 
The  materials  of  mischief  were  not  only  to  be  found 
in  the  palace,  in  the  administration,  and  in  the 
treasury; — they  existed  in  every  class  of  society. 
The  abandoned  and  open  profligacy  of  the  court 
flowed  downward  through  all  ranks,  and,  like  a 
loud  and  filthy  torrent,  inundated  and  polluted  the 
whole  nation. 

Nor  had  the  Catholic  religion  that  moral  energy 
which  was  necessary  to  overawe  the  minds  of  men, 
and  to  restrain  them  from  an  atheistic  career  of 
crime :  never  perhaps,  since  the  epoch  of  the  Refor- 
mation, had  the  pardons  and  indulgences  of  the 
church  being  in  greater  demand :  for  many  of  her 
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most  superstitious  devotees  were  not  distinguished, 
in  their  practice^  from  the  most  avowed  and  reckr* 
less  voluptuaries.  Even  the  higher  orders  of  the 
clergy,  who  were  the  most  conspicuous)  on  account 
of  their  station,  were  daily  becoming  more  and 
more  assimilated  to  the  laity,  in  the  flagraocy  of 
their  immorality. 

The  English  Revolutions,  and  especially  that  of 
1648^  furnished  topics  of  meditation  to  some  who 
desired  change;  and  tiie  Revolution  in  America 
had  but  recendy  attracted  the  attention  of  man- 
kind. These  signal  instances  of  innovation  were 
not  merely  regarded  as  accidental  derangements 
in  the  machinery  of  the  political  world  :--they  were 
in  the  minds  of  many  connected  with  theory.  Phi* 
losophy  was  not  a  poetic  dream ;  nor  were  its  ideas 
confined  to  mere  speculation.  Such  writers  as 
Helvetius,  Montesquieu,  Diderot,  D'^lembert,  Vol- 
taire, and  Rousseau,  were  read  and  studied;  but 
these  men  were  not  more  the  creators  of  a  certain 
altered  state  of  tiie  public  mind,  than  its  creatures : 
they  were  as  much  its  organs  as  its  authors.  Men 
of  every  rank  and  profession  wished  for  change,. and 
all  France  sighed  for  a  new  order  of  things. 

Under  such  circumstances,  did  Louis  XVI.  ascend 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  fifteen  years  before  the 
great  crisis,  which  ultimately  led  to  his  untimdy 
end.  During  tiiis  period,  all  tiie  discordant  mate- 
rials which  produced  the  final  event  were  con- 
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thiually  coming  into  closer  and  closer  contact  The 

seeds  of  infidelity  and  atheism  had  been  deeply 

sown,  especially  among  the  higher  classes ;  a  feverish 

and  restless  impatience  for  new  and  untried  schemes 

took  possession  of  men's  minds;   the  great  were 

jealous  of  each  other's  influence ;  the  inferior  nobles 

envied  those  above  them,  and  were  indignant  at  the 

unbounded  revelry  and  profligacy  in  which  the  latter 

were  able  to  indulge;  and  many  of  the  higher  nobi- 

Hiy  felt  themselves  keenly  wounded  in  reflecting  on 

the  monopoly  of  their  privileges  by  the  crown,  which 

had  long  professed  to  be  only  another  name  for  <  the 

State/  The  different  orders  of  men  in  the  church,  and 

in  the  law,  contributed  their  part,  also,  to  augment 

the  mass  of  conflicting  elements ;  manifesting  a  spirit 

of  mutual  hostility,  and  eagerly  desiring  any  change 

whatever  that  might  conduce  to  their  interests. 

Among  the  people  in  general,  the  exciting 
causes  were  such  as  made  a  more  immediate  ap- 
peal to  their  wants  and  distresses.  They  longed 
to  be  delivered  from  taxes  and  oppressions ;  and,  no 
more  beguiled  by  the  splendour  of  spectacles,  and 
the  magnificence  of  the  great,  they  were  incensed 
at  beholding  the  luxury  and  extravagance  that 
reigned  in  the  palace  and  the  ch&teau,  while,  in 
their  own  wretched  hovels  there  was  nothing  but 
famine  and  misery.  The  strange  admixture  of 
Romish  superstition  with  gross  corruption  of  man- 
ners, both  in  church  and  state,  brought  religion 
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into  contempt,  and  taught  manyto  regard  it  as  a* 
mere  ceremony,  and  useful  only  as  a  political  en* 
gine.  Nor  were  there  wanting  numbers  of  despe- 
radoes, who  amidst  the  general  degeneracy,  having 
nothing  to  lose,  were  anxiously  looking  for  some 
grand  political  convulsion,  in  order  that  they  might 
have  the  opportunity  of  profiting  by  the  universal 
confusion,  and  of  throwing  the  reins  on  the  neck 
of  every  evil  passion. 

Louis  himself  was  naturally  humane ;  and  his  in- 
tentions were  generous.  His  honesty,  and  bene- 
volence, and  mildness,  merited  a  better  fate  than 
he  was  destined  to  suffer :  but  he  had  neither  the 
intellectual,  nor  the  moral  energies,  which  the 
crisis  demanded.  Though  his  mind  was  filled  in'ith 
lofty  ideas  of  kingly  power,— in  the  administration 
he  was  never  more  than  an  instrument:  he  was 
not  adapted  to  be  its  presiding  genius.  In  quiet 
times,  and  among  a  people  in  different  circum- 
stances, he  might  have  acted  his  part  on  the  stage 
of  royalty  without  blame,  and  even  with  a  share  of 
popularity :  but  he  was  not  the  spirit  that  could 
guide  the  storm,  nor  ward  off  from  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors  the  revolution  which  they  had  lefl 
him,  as  a  fatal  inheritance ;  and  with  the  ruin  of 
that  throne  he  fell. 

In  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  the  call  for 
the  reform  of  abuses  sounded  like  thunder  around 
the    palace,   and   some  beneficial  changes   were 
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granted ;  but  Louis  Was  the  tool  of  the  court,  and 
the  court  gave  but  little  of  that  reform,  of  which 
much  wQs  demanded.  The  Queen  and  her  coterie 
were  extravagant  and  unpopular;  her  influence 
over  the  King  was  made  subservient  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  great;  and  she  and  her  party,  in  the 
midst  of  the  luxury  and  dissipation  of  fetes,  made 
and  unmade  the  ministers  of  the  crown.  The  most 
antagonist  principles  were  at  work :  the  court  was 
slumbering  on  the  brink  of  a  volcano^  dreaming  of 
the  grandeur  and  the  absolutism  of  former  reigns : 
the  thoughts  of  the  people  were  all  tending  to  in- 
novation ;  and  they  were  not  without  an  abettor. 
In  the  history  of  France  it  will  be  found  that  some 
prince  of  the  reigning  dynasty  has  frequently  placed 
himseK  in  the  foreground  of  the  popular  interests. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  became  patron  of  the  low  party. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  clergy,  and  of 
the  nobility,  had  enrolled  themselves  under  the 
banner  of  philosophy ;  and  the  new  ideas  which 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  had  found  a  safety- 
valve  in  epigrams,  and  jeujv  d'esprii,  and  had  suc- 
cessfully struggled  for  a  more  developed  exbtence 
from  the  press,*  imder  Louis  XV.,  now  became 
fixed  principles  of  thought,  and  topics  of  animated 
and  earnest  conversation. 

The  elements  of  a  more  organised  opposition  to 

*  Particularly  in  the  case  of  the  Dictwnnairt  EKCifeUipidique, 
VOL.  IL  L 
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the  existing  state  of  things,  and  a  rallying  point  for 
reformers  which  gave  dignity  to  their  cause,  were 
to  be  found  in  the  parliaments.  These  courts  of 
judicature,  which  had  preserved  the  ancient  func- 
tion of  registmng  the  royal  edicts  before  they  be- 
came law,  were  consequently  the  natural  moderar* 
tors  of  the  rc^al  power ;  and  sensible  of  the  want 
of  afirm  basis  for  a  privilege  in  itself  so  important^ 
and  yet  of  so  little  avail  against  an  arUtrary  sove- 
reign, they  courted  the  popular  fsivour  for  their 
support 

Such  was  the  condition  of  France  during  the 
years  that  preceded  the  Revolution.  At  length,  in 
the  ruined  state  of  the  finances,  a  royal  edict  was 
issued  for  a  new  loan  of  between  three  and  four 
millions  sterling.  The  Parliament  of  Paris  remon- 
strated, and  the  King  discovered  his  resentment  at 
their  boldness.  It  became  necessary  to  have  some 
public  body  to  appeal  to,  more  compliant  than  the 
parliament,  and,  on  the  13th  of  January  1787, 
Calonne,  the  minister,  convoked  the  Assehblv  of 
Notables,  or  principal  persons,  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  selected  by  the  King  himsell  This 
body  had  last  met  in  1626,  under  Louis  XIII., 
when  it  was  called  together  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  Richelieu* 

The  Notables  met  on  the  22nd  of  February,  and 
Calonne  proposed  to  them  a  plan  of  taxation  which 
was  to  include  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  ma- 
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gfstrates,  who  bad  hitherto  been  exempt  The  pri- 
vileged orders  determined  to  let  France  sink  with 
the  millstone  of  the  debt  about  her  neck,  rather 
than  make  any  attempt  to  restore  public  confi* 
denee,  by  bearing  their  proportionate  share  in  the 
burdens  of  die  state:  Calonne  resigned,  and 
Lom^nie  de  Brienne  entered  on  office,  with  the 
alarming  fact  before  him,  reported  by  the  Notables, 
that  there  was  an  annual  deficiency  in  the  revenue 
of  nearly  six  millions  sterling,  and  a  debt  of  fifty 
millions,  up  to  1786.  The  Notables  were  dissolved, 
and  the  convocation  of  the  States-Grenenal  was 
now  talked  o£  The  report  of  the  plan  for  assembling 
this  body,  which  had  previously  been  insisted  on  by 
the  parliament,  ran  like  an  electric  shock  through 
all  orders  of  the  community,  and  excited  a  still 
higher  flush  of  expectation  among  the  people^ 
than  that  which  had  followed  the  convoking  of  the 
Notables. 

'  The  English  republican  Henry  Neville,  in  his 
Plaio  Reditivusj  published  in  1681,  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  had  predicted  the  decline  of 
Ae  French  monarchy  whenever  the  King  himself 
should  cease  to  dazzle  the  nation  with  the  meteor 
light  of  military  glory,  and  it  should  become  ne- 
cessary to  assemble  the  States-General,  which  con- 
sisted of  deputies  elected  by  the  three  estates,  the 
nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the  people  at  large.  They 
had  not  met  since  1614, — ^so  truly  did  Louis  XIV. 

l2 
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express  the  spirit  of  the  Bourbon  kings,  when  be 
said  *  I  am  the  State.'  The  oourt  was  compelled, 
against  its  will,  after  a  yearns  struggle,  to  convoke 
the  States  for  May  1789;  and  the  nobles  and 
higher  clergy,  fearful  of  the  popular  pretensions  to 
liberty  and  equality,  viewed  the  measure  with 
jealousy  and  alarm. 

Nedcer,  who  was  now  mimster^  hoped  to  bring 
about  a  peaceable  transition  from  an  absolute  to  a 
constitutional  monarchy ;  and  he  called  together  a 
second  assembly  of  tbe  Notables,  in  order,  if  pos- 
sible, to  double  the  number  of  deputies  diat  diouU 
be  elected  from  the  tiera^itatj  or  commons,  to  com- 
pose the  States-GeneraL  The  NotaUes  would  not 
sanction  the  extension  of  the  popular  principle; 
and  Necker  persuaded  Louis  to  issue  an  arrii, 
granting  that  the  representation  of  the  commons 
should  be  made  equal  to  that  of  the  nobility  and 
the  clergy  together. 

In  the  principal  cities  of  France,  and  especially 
in  Paris,  clubs  were  now  formed,  in  which  poUticB 
became  the  theme  of  declamation  and  dispute; 
and  the  merits  of  the  King,  the  ministers,  the 
nobles,  and  the  clei^,  were  freely  and  violently 
discussed.  Blood  was  shed  on  the  28th  of  Apnl 
1789,  in  a  fierce  conflict  between  the  mob  and  tbe 
military,  in  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  tumult  which  arose  from  a  report  that 
a  wealthy  manufacturer  in  that  quarter  was  an 
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enemy  to  the  tiers^tai ; — also  that  he  had  reduced 
his  workmen's  wages. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Necker,  on  his  being  re- 
called to  the  premiership  and  the  finance,  was  the 
restoration  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  which,  for 
its  refusal  to  register  the  taxes  that  had  been  pro- 
posed by  Calonne,  had  been  exiled  to  Troyes.  The 
parliament  sought  to  obtsdn  from  the  King  an  equal 
distribution  of  taxation  among  all  orders  of  the 
state,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  discon- 
ttnoance  of  the  obnoxious  leitres  de  cachet^  or 
secret  warrants,  by  means  of  which  almost  any  act 
trf  despotism  might  be  accomplished  without  as- 
signing a  reason.  The  States-General,  who  were 
to  remedy  all  evils,  opened  their.  sessioUi  the  first 
time  for  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  years,  on  the 
5th  of  May,  after  the  elections  had  produced  the 
greatest  excitement  throughout  the  kingdom ;  and 
the  government  allowed  this  crisis  to  arrive  with- 
out having  attempted  to  frame  any  grand  remedial 
measures;  while  the  Queen's  court  had  occupied 
itself  in  deciding  what  costume  each  estate  was  .to 
wear  during  the  sittings :  and  to  mark  its  contempt 
for  the  tier^etatf  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  was 
made  to  give  orders  that  they  should  wear  the 
chapeau  clabaud,^  or  slouched  flapping  hat,  without 
band  or  loop. 

The  States  met  at  the  palace  of  Versailles,  in 

*  Ciahaud  sigoifii^s  a  clown. 
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the  vaBt  hall  called  la  Salie  des  Mentis^ 
decorated  with  all  the  splendour  of  the  old  regime; 
and  the  nobility  and  clergy  figured  in  all  the  pcide 
of  plumes,  and  gold,  and  eeclesiaatical  pomp ;  wUie 
the  unhappy  Louis,  from  a  magnificent  tlmwie^ 
opened  the  sitting  by  a  speech  in  which  lie  cen- 
sured the  popular  enthusiasm  for  imioiwtidB, 
pointed  out  the  situation  of  France,  and  recom- 
mended unity  to  the  three  orders :  he  then  sat  down 
amidst  applauses.  It  was  a  moment  of  joy  and 
hope : — but  the  Revolution  had  begun. 

Disputes  arose  respecting  the  manner  of  voting 
the  nobles  and  the  clergy  contending  for  the  rote 
by  orders,  and  not  by  individual  numbers,  eaA 
order  previously  arranging  its  vote  aicoordiog  to  ite 
own  majority.  The  commons  refused  to  be  tbiie 
extinguished,  and  they  declined  taking  any  part  in 
public  business  on  this  principle.  A  month  spent 
in  delay  had  given  time  for  the  Hers^tai  to  be 
borne  up  by  the  increasing  tide  of  popular  opinion; 
and,  led  on  by  Malouet,  Mirabeau,  ^yes,  and  Le 
Grand, — ^and  countenanced  by  several  deputies  who 
had  left  the  order  of  the  clergy,  tiie  HersMat,  on 
the  17di  of  June^  assumed  the  name  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  whose  grand  object  was  the 
formation  of  a  constitution. 

From  this  moment,  tiie  King  and  the  oommons 
were  at  open  hostilities,  and  that  struggle,  destined 
to  be  so  tremendous,  had  at  length  begun  wMcfa 
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had  long  been  impending  between  the  hiunan  mind 
in  its  increased  developement,  and  the  inveterate 
diuses  of  the  goyernment) — despotism  and  prodi- 
gality, a  throne  based  on  the  wrecks  of  the  feudal 
system,  a  haughty  aristocracy,  a  court  which  had 
long  been  a  gilded  sink  of  iniquity,  a  clergy  under 
whose  sway  the  moral  principle  of  the  nation  had 
become  almost  extinct,  while  war  was  regarded  as 
the  chief  glory, — a  religion  which  had  laid  open 
Christianity  itself  the  only  saf^^uard  of  human 
passions,  to  the  attacks  of  a  licentious  infidelity. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Louis  commanded  the  com^ 
mons  to  dissolve,  and  afterwards  ordered  the  no- 
bility and  clergy  to  unite  with  them^  in  order  to 
neutralise  their  acts, — the  arm  of  kingly  power  was 
already  paralysed  The  King  refused  to  withdraw 
the  assembling  troops ;  Necker,  the  popular  and 
well-intentioned  minister,  was  dismissed ;  and  the 
next  day,  July  12th,  tumult  and  confusion  reigned 
through  Paris,  and  continued  for  three  days.  On 
the  14th,  the  mob  obtained  arms  from  the  Hotel 
des  InvalideSf  and  after  a  sanguinary  conflict  of 
four  hours,  the  obnoxious  fortress-prison,  the 
BastiUe,  was  stormed  Lafayette  was  now  uni- 
versally chosen  to  command  the  national  guard 
The  unfortunate  King  went  to  Paris^  and  amidst 
V>ud  applauses  received  the  tri-colored  cockade 
from  Bailly,  the  president  of  the  Assembly.  Necker 
was  recalled ;  and  the  first  scene  of  popular  insur- 
rection ended. 
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'  The  feudal  rights  of  the  privileged  orders  were 
fbrmaQy  abolished  by  the  Assembly;  and  Louis 
was  declared  to  be  the  ^  Restorer  of  the  Liberties 
of  France;^  nevertheless,  during  the  months  of 
August  and  September,  the  popular  excitement 
was  not  calmed : — ^the  disease  of  the  body-politic 
had  too  far  advanced,  and  the  ineffident  and  ex- 
torted remedies  came  beyond  the  eleventh  hour. 
The  in&tuated  conduct  of  the  court,  moreover,  did 
but  exasperate  the  mischief;  for  at  their  banquet 
at  Versailles,  the  national  cockade  was  contemptu- 
ously trampled  under  foot  On  the  5th  of  October 
the  national  guard  could  no  longer  control  the 
people,  and  many  thousands,  chiefly  women,  in- 
stigated immediately  by  want,  raised  the  cry, 
<  Bread !  bread ! — to  Versdlles !'  After  horrid  scenes 
of  blood,  the  bemaddened  furies  consented  to  re- 
turn to  Tans,  only  on  condition  of  being  accon>- 
panied  by  the  King  and  Queen,  who  were  com- 
pelled, on  the  6th,  to  set  off  to  the  Tuileries, 
amidst  shouts  of  *  Vive  le  Roi  /*  The  National 
Assembly  followed  the  King  to  Paris  on  the  19tfa; 
and  by  this  time  the  storm  had  become  so  alarm- 
ing, that  many  of  the  privileged  orders  fled  firom  it 
to  other  countries. 

The  Assembly,  among  other  decrees,  pronounced 
the  estates  of  the  church  to  be  national  property; 
religious  orders  were  suppressed ;  the  arbitration 
of  war  and  peace  was  declared  to  belong  to  the 
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Assembly;  and  all  distinctions  of  rank  were  abo- 
lished. The  Federation  of  July  14th,  1790,  seemed 
for  a  moment  to  give  the  promise  of  peace;  for  on 
this  day,  the  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the  Ba^- 
tille,  a  vast  assembly  met  in  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
and  the  King,  followed  by  the  other  authorities, 
took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  new  Constitution 
which  had  been  decreed  by  the  National  Assembly. 
At  this  festival,  all  appeared  unanimity,  and  good 
faith ;  and  universal  joy  seemed  to  prevail  Afiiurs, 
however,  soon  resumed  their  former  attitude :  the 
court  still  sought  to  counteract  the  revolution; 
while  its  firiends  were  not  less  active  in  maintain- 
ing it 

On  the  20th  of  June,  1791,  the  Kmg  and  the 
royal  family,  endeavoured  to  make  their  escape 
from  the  Tuileries,  but  they  were  overtaken  in 
Lorraine,  and  brought  back  to  Paris.  The  repub- 
lican members  of  the  Assembly  now  began  openly 
to  broach  their  doctrines ;  but  the  majority,  with 
Lafayette  and  Bailly  at  their  head,  after  spendixig 
tbr^e  years  in  endeavouring  to  establish  a  consti- 
tutional monarchy,  were  not  prepared  for  so  entire 
a  change.  A  second  revolution  was  ripening, 
in  opposition  to  the  first,  by  the  agency  of  the 
Club  that  had  been  accustomed  to  meet  in  the 
convent  of  the  Jacobins ;  and  agitation  hourly  in- 
creased in  Paris.  An  immense  multitude  met  in 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  to  petition  the  Assembly  to 

L  5 
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dethrone  the  King,  when  the  national  guajrds  were 
ordered  to  fire,  and  terror  and  death  were  dealt 
among  the  crowd.  The  mixed  republican  party,  or 
Girondista,  originally  deputies  from  La  Gironde, 
gained  ground ;  and  Danton,  Brissot,  Desmoulins, 
and  others,  were  at  their  head.  The  term  for  tiie 
sitting  of  the  National,  or  Constituent  AseemMy 
ended  on  the  80th  of  September,  and  unhappily  fer 
France  they  had  previously  agreed  that  no  mem- 
ber of  their  body  should  form  part  of  a  aeoond 
assembly. 

The  next  body  called  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
elected  according  to  the  new  laws,  succeeded  to 
the  National  Assembly,  on  the  1st  of  October.  A 
Girondist  ministry  was  now  inevitable ;  and  amidst 
the  gathering  storm  of  foreign  war,  they  began  to 
exchange  the  monarchy  for  a  repid>Uc.  Tlie  mob 
became  the  instrument  of  the  most  violent  of  the 
republicans ;  and  the  attacks  of  the  20th  of  Jmc^ 
and  the  10th  of  August,  1792,  on  the  Tuileiks, 
gave  the  reins  to  democracy,  and  to  forty  daya  of 
anarchy.  On  the  former  of  these  two  days,  Louis 
was  compelled  to  put  on  the  cap  of  liberty,  and 
to  drink  wine  to  the  health  of  the  nation.  On  the 
10th  of  August^  the  miserable  king  was  obliged 
to  fly  from  his  palace  to  the  Assembly  for  protec- 
tion, and  after  his  departure  scenes  ensued  at  the 
contemplation  of  which  humanity  turns  pale.  A 
dreadful  conflict  took  place  between  1,200  of  the 
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guards^  and  a  mob  of  10^000  of  the  people 
and  national  guards;  the  knell  of  death  rung  in  the 
aound  of  the  tocsin,  amidst  the  cry  ^  to  arms  I  toarmsr 
and  the  roar  of  cannon  and  musketry  proclaimed 
destruction*  A  general  massacre  of  the  royal  ser- 
vants continued  for  two  hours ;  nearly  800  of  the 
Swiss  guards  were  killed,  after  showering  down  a 
desperate  fire  on  the  mob ;  the  palace  and  garden 
were  one  appalling  scene  of  massacre  and  blood ; 
heaps  of  mangled  bodies  were  piled  one  on  another 
in  the  Place  du  Carrousel;  to  the  height  of  twenty 
feet  The  flames  from  the  burning  barracks,  the 
stench  from  the  consuming  dead,  the  scattered 
bodies  stripped  of  their  clothing,  some  still  gasp- 
ing as  they  lay  amidst  living  men  sunk  in  intoxi- 
cation, and  limbs  separated  frt)m  their  bleeding 
trunks,  filled  up  the  dreadful  scene. 

The  King  was  now  suspended  frx>m  his  functions, 
and  was  imprisoned  in  the  Temple,  with  the  Queen, 
their  son,  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  It  was 
from  this  time  that  the  conflicting  elements  of 
human  passion  were  aroused  to  their  most  furious 
and  destructive  energy.  On  t^e  2d  of  September, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  infamous  Danton,  and 
the  terrible  committee  of  Public  Safety,  conunenoed 
the  horrors  attending  the  massacre  of  all  the  pri-r 
soners  who  had  been  accused  of  hostility  to  the 
existing  state  of  things.  These  bloody  orgies 
lasted  for  four  days,  during  which,  thousands  of 
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defeiDceless  beings  were  murdered^  under  aitt  the 
circumstances  of  the  most  savage  and  atrocioaa 
barbarism.  Danion  bad  become  a  memb^  of  the 
*  Commune  of  Paris/  a  self««leoted  body  wHich 
had  risen  amidst  the  confusion  that  followed  on  the 
fJEdl  of  the  throne,  and  had  attempted  to  seize  the 
government.  This  party  now  succeeded  in  6up« 
planting  the  Assembly,  and  assumed  the  reins  of 
power,  on  the  2 1st  of  Septeitiber,  under  ttie  name 
of  the  National  Cokvehtion.  On  their  first  day  of 
meeting,  royalty  was  declared  to  be  etemalfy  abo- 
lished in  FVance ;  and  the  nest  diqr  it  was  deter* 
mined  that  all  acts  of  state  should  be  dated  from 
this  the  epoch  of  the  Republic  The  <diief  parties  in 
the  Convention  were  the  Girondists  or  Brissotines^ 
and  the  Mountain  party.  Among  the  most  celelnnted 
of  the  Girondists,  or  the  more  moderate  repoblicaD^ 
were  Brissot  and  Condorcet :  of  the  Mountsmiste^ 
so  called  from  Ihe  upper  seats  which  they  occupied 
in  the  hall,  the  chief  leaders  were  the  notorioua 
Danton,  Robespierre^  Maiat,  and  Collot  d'Heiw 
bois. 

The  Girondists  were  anxious  to  punish  the  in- 
stigators of  the  massacre  of  the  prisoners ;  but  die 
Mountain  party,  supported  by  the  clube  and  by  the 
mob,  found  ineans  of  defeating  this  object,  ami 
were  always  able  to  resist  the  strenuous  attempts 
of  the  Girondists  on  behalf  of  the  King,  whose 
life  the  latter  wished  to  spare,  though  they  had 
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united  in  dethroning  him*  The  Mountainists  pre- 
vailed, and  the  ttafortunate  Louis  wbb  decf^itat«d 
on  the  2Ut  of  January,  1793. 

The  republicans  had  now  to  contend  against  a 
ooalition  of  several  of  the  European  powers,  in* 
dttdiDg  Enghind;  and  a  civil  war  broke  out  in 
La  Vendue.  Amidst  the  confusion  of  parties,  and 
tiie  contest  finr  power,  the  country  was  divided, 
some  holding  with  the  Mountain  party,  others 
declaring  for  moderation ;  but  the  Girondbts  were 
no  longer  able  to  maintain  their  ground,  and  the 
Convention  came  under  the  dictation  of  the  popin 
lace.  The  heads  of  the  democracv  seemed  actuated 
by  a  firenzied  desperation:  arming  themselves 
with  fury,  they  sought  to  establish  their  authority 
by  inspiring  terror;  and  Danton,  Robespierre,  and 
Marat,  ruled  by  the  revolutionary  tribunal  and  the 
guillotine. 

During  the  progress  and  continuance  of  anarchy 
and  bloodshed,  endless  dissensions  and  confusion 
arode,  as  was  to  be  anticipated,  among  the  fiendish 
leaders  of  the  republic  themselves  —  each  being 
anxious  to  supplant  the  other,  and  determined  to 
crush  by  a  bloody  despotism  all  who  opposed* 
The  Mountain  party  of  the  Convention  had  eiH 
deavoured  to  cloak  their  designs  against  the  Gi- 
rondists, and  their  aim  at  dictatorial  power,  by 
forming  from  their  own  partisans  the  Camiii  de 
Salut  Public^  on  pretence  of  better  providing  for 
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the  weUsffe  of  the  republic  The  GiroiKUats  weie 
900II  completely  overpowered ;  and  the  Committoe^ 
with  Robespierre  at  ita  head,  obtained  the  aiieen«- 
d^icy  oyer  the  CoiiTenfioa»  and  ruled  the  destiny 
of  France  for  nine  or  ten  months,  with  a  aeries 
of  executions  and  slaughters.  Marat  was  assassi- 
nated  by  a  woman,  and  Robespierre  became  master 
of  the  republic 

In  1793^  the  Queen,  Marie- Antoinette^  waa  be* 
headed ;  and  soon  afterwards  the  Duke  of  Orleans^ 
and  Louis's  sister  Elizabeth,  were  also  brou^it  to 
the  block.  This  was  tiie  terrific  reign  of  that 
atheism  and  sanguinary  tyvanny,  which  cast  off 
aU  restraints  human  and  divine^  and  perpetrated 
a  series  of  atrocities  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in 
the  history  of  nations.  As  though  to  remove 
every  lingmng  sense  of  moral  obligation,  religion 
was  wholly  sacrificed  to  give  place  to.  atheisqif 
Gobet,  Archlnshop  of  Paris,  publidy  renounced 
Christianity,  a  melancholy  close  to  the  career  of 
Romanism,  which  had  done  so  little  to  imbue  the 
nation  with  moral  principle*  The  ckurcjies  wesre 
shut  up;  public  worship  was  abolished ;  death  was 
pronounced  to  be  an  endless  sleep;  and  amovg 
other  orgies  tiiat  were  substituted  for  religi^], 
the  festival  of  the  goddess  of  reason  was  cele* 
brated  at  Notre  Dame.  The  revolutionary  tzi* 
bunal  hurried  its  victims  to  the  guillotine,  un- 
tried and  unheard.  It  was  enough  that  their  names 
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were  on  the  daily  list  of  tbe  proscribed ;  and  the 
smnnuay  natare  of  the  process  of  exterminatidn 
often  produced  mistakes  in  names,  which  caused 
the  death  of  those  who  had  not  even  been  ac- 
cused! 

At  Paris,  Bourdeaux,  Lyons,  Nantes,  Toulon, 
Arras,  Strasburg,  and  many  other  places,  the  same 
appalling  tragedies  were  acted;  and  the  soil  of 
France  was  steeped  in  the  blood  of  her  children, 
as  it  flowed  from  the  scaffold,^or  by  the  yet  more 
wh<desale  slaughter  of  the  sword, — ^the  fusillade, — 
tbe  grape-shot,  —  or  by  drowning,  and  yarious 
modes  of  death.  The  fury  of  the  republicans  was 
exasperated  by  the  intrigues  of  the  royalists,  who 
hoped  to  profit  by  the  spectacle  that  France  pre- 
sented to  astonished  Europe ;  and  Robespierre  de- 
clared that  the  system  of  terror  was  necessary  to 
give  strength  to  the  government,  and  to  consoli- 
date the  friends  of  the  republic  against  domestic  and 
foreign  enemies.  This  cru^l  despot  was  himself 
but  the  instrument  of  the  vilest  scum  of  society, 
who^  actuated  by  the  love  of  plunder,  and  the  most 
brutal  passions,  and  having  gained  the  mastery, 
were  resolved  to  destroy  all  who  did  not  go  for* 
ward  with  the  full  tide  of  democracy.  Prudhomme, 
himself  a  republican,  estimates  the  number  who 
perished  in  the  butchery  of  the  Revolution  at  con- 
siderably more  than  a  million, — without  including 
the  massacres   at    Versailles,    the    Abbaye^    the 
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CsrmeS)  and  other  prisons, — the  victims  of  Avig- 
non, and  of  BMoin, — ^nor  those  who  were  shot  at 
Toulon  and  Marseillesy  after  the  si^es  of  those 
cities.* 

Amidst  the  collision  of  infuriated  parties,  the 
ringleaders  of  the  republicans  became  successively 
the  judges  and  the  condemned ;  and  Hubert,  Dan- 
ton,  and  many  others,  were  guillotined.  At  length, 
after  the  commotions  of  the  9th  Thermidor,-]-  Ro- 
bespierre, the  dictator,  himself  and  one  hundred 
and  four  others,  shared  the  fiUie  which  they  had  in- 
flicted on  multitudes ;  and  the  most  bloody  scene 
of  tiie  Revolution  ended  The  Convention  now 
received  an  infusion  from  the  friends  of  order  and 
constitutional  government;  and  a  number  of  the 
most  violent  democrats  were  executed.  After  a 
severe  struggle  of  parties,  during  the  progress  of 

*  Pnidhomme,  Ftctim«i<f0/aRevo/utton. 

Of  tbe  torrents  of  blood  tliat  were  shed  ia  ParU,  daring  tiM 
'  Reign  of  Terror/  some  iden  may  be  foxmed  from  the  statement  of 
Rioofie,  an  eye  witness,  in  his  Mtmoire*  d^un  Diunu,  Among 
other  horrid  details,  he  sajs :  '  D6ja  un  aqu^duc  immense  qui  de- 
yoit  Toiturer  du  sang  avoit  6t£  creas^  i  la  place  St.  Antoine. 
Disons-le,  qoelque  horrible  qn'il  soit  de  le  dire,  tons  les  jours  W 
sang  humain  se  poisoit  par  seaux,  et  quatre  honunes  6toieiil 
occap^Sy  an  moment  de  Tex^cution  a  les  rider  dans  cet  aqu^isc' 

f  July  27, 1794.  On  the  fall  of  the  regal  power,  the  republican 
date  had  been  established  :  the  names  of  the  months  were  changed  ; 
tfaejr  were  all  made  equal  in  length,  and  fire  days  were  sdded ;  tbe 
Sabbath  was  abolished,  and  the  week  was  made  to  consist  of  ten 
days. 
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which  even  the  advocates  for  royalty  began  to  take 
courage,  a  new  constitution  was  prepared;  and 
on  the  Idth  Vindemidre,*  after  more  blood  had 
been  shed  in  a  civil  commotion  in  Paris,  the  govern- 
ment was  appointed  to  consist  of  two  representa- 
tive bodies  called  Councils,  and  an  Executive  of 
five  persons,  to  be  called  The  Directory,  which 
held  its  first  sitting  on  the  28th  of  October  1 795. 
From  this  time  the  tide  of  revolution  began  to 
turn,  and  continued  to  ebb,  with  fluctuations, 
until  it  subsided  into  a  monarchy  without  the 
name. 

The  Directory  found,  at  home,  a  bankrupt  ex- 
chequer, and  civil  discord;  and,  abroad,  powerful 
enemies, — ^yet  the  French  republic,  hberated  from 
the  dictation  of  secret  committees  and  communal 
fiictions,  was  able  to  maintain  itself  amidst  the 
remaining  elements  of  disorganisation;  and  the 
astonishing  successes  that  had  all  along  attended 
the  French  arms  abroad,  while  revolutions  had 
rapidly  succeeded  each  other  at' home,  threw  a 
warlike  glory  around  the  republic,  which,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  prepared  the  way  for  its  transfor- 
mation into  nothing  less  than  a  military  despotism. 
But  at  present,  the  contests  for  power  still  con- 
tinued, though  in  a  different  manner  from  before. 
There  were  now  more   conspiracies,   and  fewer 

•  4th  October  1795. 
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tumults  and  riots : — ^but  these  plots,  whether  royal, 
or  hyper-democratical,  were  m  general  detected 
and  defeated. 

In  1797,  however,  the  revolution  of  the  18th 
Fructidor,*  as  it  is  called,  took  place,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  collision  between  the  legislative  and 
the  executive  powers.  The  Council  of  live  Hun- 
dred gave  indications  of  being  in  the  way  to  a 
counter-revolution,  and  in  the  South  of  France 
the  renewed  hopes  of  the  royalists  occasioned 
fresh  disturbances  and  massacres.  Another  crisis 
seemed  impending,  and  the  Directory,  by  calling 
in  the  ud  of  the  army,  re-established  tiieir  power. 
That  the  times  were  altered  for  the  better,  was 
diown  by  the  punishment  that  was  inflicted  on  the 
deputies  who  were  obnoxious  to  the  men  in  power: — 
tiiey  were  banished  from  France. 

By  the  spring  of  1799,  Jacobinism  had  again 
recruited  its  strength ;  the  clubs  revived ;  and  the 
elections  were  influenced  by  the  reaction.  Defeat 
had  in  some  instances  overtaken  tiie  French  anns : 
—  this  was  an  unpopular  contemplation.  The 
Directory  also  became  divided,  Moulin  and  Gohier 
being  strenuous  republicans,  while  Si^jnes,  Banas, 
and  Roger-Ducos,  were  inclined  to  the  coBcentra- 
tion  of  power*  The  speedy  dissolution  of  the  Di- 
rectorial Government  became  evident;  and  every 

*  4tb  Septembw. 
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remnant  of  what  could  be  regarded  as  constitu- 
tional authority  was  expiring.  Appearances  held 
out  the  apprehension  that  the  spirit  of  the  revolu- 
tion might  again  be  evoked  to  fury,  and  might  riot 
afresh  over  a  new  scene  of  disorganisation  and 
anarchy : — but  the  destinies  of  France  were  now  to 
be  wielded  by  another  hand,  the  heterogeneous 
elements  of  discord  and  confusion  to  be  repressed 
by  a  new  power,  and  the  reins  of  government  were 
about  to  be  held  in  a  mightier  grasp. 


Napoleon  Bonaparte,  of  a  family  of  rank  in 
Corsica,  had  in  early  life  entered  the  French  army, 
and  in  the  insurrection  of  the  Sections  of  Paris,  on 
the  celebrated  13th  Vind^miaire,  the  victory  ob- 
tained by  the  Convention  was  attributed  to  the 
military  skill  of  this  young  officer,  then  twenty-six 
years  of  age.  A  few  months  afterwards,  he  was 
appointed  General  in  Chief  of  the  army  that  was 
destined  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  republic  in 
Italy,  and  to  oppose  the  existing  coalition  of  half 
Europe  against  France. 

His  campaign  in  Italy  was  one  continued  series 
of  splendid  victories,  obtained  with  a  rapidity  that 
produced  the  most  enthusiastic  admiration  in 
France,  and  spread  his  name  through  Europe. 
After  compelling  the  Continental  Powers  to  make 
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peace  with  the  RepuUic,  he  returned  to  Paris,  having 
been  absent  a  year  and  a  hal^  and  was  loaded  with 
honours: — but  he  aspired  after  something  moie 
The  Directory  dreaded  his  popuhurity,  trembled 
for  their  own  power,  and  resolved  to  amuse  tjbe 
ambitious  General  by  proposing  to  him  the  inTasioa 
of  England.  The  <  Army  of  England,'  howevfr^ 
was  destined  for  Egypt ;  and  Bonaparte,  who  saw 
that  France  was  scarcely  ripe  for  his  wishes,  ac- 
cepted the  command;  and  the  thunder  of  his 
aims,  which  had  recently  been  heard  b^ond  the 
Alps,  now  re-echoed  firom  the  Pyramids  of  the 
Nile- 
After  gaining  new  victories,  and  organising  a 
republican  government  for  Egypt,  he  left -the  expe> 
dition,  previously  to  the  final  successes  of  the  Eng* 
lish  in  that  country,  and  hastened  back  to  France, 
where  his  journey  firom  Frejus  to  Paris  was*  one 
continual  triumph.  The  time  was  come  for  a  de- 
cisive movement  towards  that  object  which  had 
long  filled  his  imagination,  and  the  eflfort  was  sue- 
oessfiiL 

France  was  torn  by  fisictions ;  civil  war  raged  once 
more  in  the  west ;  the  finances  were  in  a  state  of  ruin; 
the  Directory  was  feeble ;  many  of  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred  desired  the  public  good,  but  they 
were  divided,  and  could  not  govern  the  turbulent 
elements  that  again  portended  storm.  The  Direc- 
tory received  Bonaparte  with  shyness,  and  wished 
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enoe  more  to  faonocnr  him  wiA  fHen^  and  then  to 
semd  him  again  into  the  field  with  a  new  command ; 
bat  they  had  to  do  with  a  man  who  was  something 
more  than  a  mere  soldier, — one  who  understood 
hia  position^  and  had  resolved  to  take  advantage  of 
it.  The  demand  for  a  change  in  tlie  government 
was  universal ;  and  the  &vourite  General  was  visited 
by  some  of  all  parties. 

Those  republicans  who  possessed  the  most  of 
patriotism  hoped  to  find  in  him  a  Washington, 
while  the  royalists  dreamed  of  another  Monk; 
but  Bonaparte  had  harangued  his  soldiers  in  Egypt 
on  the  glory  of  the  Roman  arms,  and  he  breathed 
more  of  Caesar ;  he  had  acquired  immense  popula- 
rity by  his  military  talents,  and  his  thoughts  were 
rather  those  of  CromwelL  The  virtues  of  a  Wash* 
ington  would  have  found  no  settled  basis  on  which 
to  act,  amid  the  ever-shifting  sands  of  revolution, 
and  it  required  a  more  iron-handed  grasp  to  re- 
strain the  yet  stormy  elements: — ^nor  would  it 
have  been  possible  for  kingly  state  to  have  found 
security  where  the  throne  "had  been  so  completely 
razed  to  tbe  ground,  and  all  things  were  so  changed. 
The  only  curb  strong  enough  to  rein  in  the  still 
restless  spirit  of  the  revolution,  was  a  military  des- 
potism under  the  name  of  a  republic. 

Si^es  wias  the  grand  mover  on  behalf  of  Bona- 
parte, in  overturning  the  constitution  of  the  year 
III.,  or  the  government  of  the  Directory.    Talley- 
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rand,  Fouche,  Lucien  Bonaparte,  and  most  of  tibe 
g:enerals  then  at  Paris,  were  umted  in  the  plot 
Fears  were  entertained  respecting  the  Council  of 
Rye  Hundred,  and  the  democracy  of  the  Faux- 
bourgs  of  Paris ;  but  the  Council  of  the  Ancients 
decreed  the  removal  of  the  representatives  to  St 
Cloud,  and  gave  to  Bonaparte  the  command  of  liie 
armed  force.  The  two  Councils  opened  their  re- 
spective  sittings  on  the  18th  Brumaire,  die  9di 
of  November,  1799;  and  while  confusion  rrigned 
in  the  Assembly,  and  a  strong  outcry  arose  against 
a  ^  dictatorship/  Bonaparte  suddenly  appeared  at 
the  door  of  the  hall,  with  the  bristling  bayonets 
of  his  victorious  troops  in  his  train.  This  roused 
the  Assembly  to  indignation ;  and  amidst  reproaches 
and  shouts  of  ct  bas^  i  bas  le  dictaleur ! — tnourons 
d  notre  poste  / — vive  la  ripublique  I — vive  la  cwir- 
stitution! — i  bas! — i  bas!  Bonaparte,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  head  armies  amidst  showers  of 
balls,  is  said  to  have  turned  pale,  and  to  have 
fallen,  as  in  a  swoon,  into  the  arms  of  his  soldiers. 
Encouraged,  however,  by  his  brother  Luden,  by 
Si^yes,  and  by  his  generals,  he  adhered  to  the  design 
of  supplanting  the  existing  government ;  and  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred  were  dispersed  by  the 
troops,  in  the  name  of  *  General  Bonaparte.' 

The  deputies  who  were  favourable  to  his  views 
were  immediately  re-assembled ;  and  by  them  the 
Directorii^l  Government  was  abolished,  and  a  Con- 
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suLATE  appointed  consistiiig  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, Si^yes,  and  Roger-Ducos.  The  two  Councils 
of  the  Directory  gave  place  to  legislative  commis-^ 
sions,  whose  office  it  was  to  frame  the  Consular 
Constitution,  which  was  no  other  than  an  absolute 
government.  A  Senate  was  formed  consisting  of 
a  Tribunate  of  one  hundred,  and  a  Legislative  Body 
of  three  hundred;  whose  nomination,  and  whose 
functions,  were  under  the  immediate  influence  of 
die  Consuls.  In  a  few  weeks,  Si^yes  and  Roger- 
Ducos,  became  members  of  the  Senate ;  and  Cam- 
bac^res  and  Lebrun  were  now  the  colleagues  of 
Bonaparte,  the  First  Consul.  But  in  this  trium* 
virate,  the  head  completely  governed  the  inferior 
members;  for  the  two  Consuls  had  power  only 
to  give  their  advice  to  the  first,  as  little  more 
than  his  ministers. 

The  new  Constitution  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived by  the  French,  when  formally  submitted  to 
them ;  and  Bonaparte  was  in  full  march  towards 
absolute  power.  Political  societies  were  forbidden ; 
the  number  of  journals  was  limited ;  a  censorship 
of  the  press  was  instituted;  and  an  active  and 
watchful  police  was  organised.  Whatever  discon- 
tents all  this  occasioned,  it  was  readily  submitted 
to  by  the  nation  at  large :  for  the  French  had  no 
idea  of  genuine  political  freedom ;  or  if  they  had 
once  caught  a  glimpse  of  it,  all  was  lost  in 
the  fierce  tyranny  which  after  a  time  had  be- 
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come  the  evil  genius  of  the  Revolution^  Milharj 
glory,  moreover,  was  the  national  passion ;  and  titm 
destructive  kind  of  vanity  Bonaparte  was  bat  too 
well  able  to  gratify.  The  Consulate  was  estJabHahedj 
in  November  1799 ;  and  in  less  than  three  yean, 
Bonaparte  was  made  Consul  for  life,  having  pre<» 
viously  been  appointed  for  ten  years.  His  power 
increased,  and  on  the  2d  of  Decemb^,  189^  he 
became  Emperor  of  the  French. 

Such  was  the  rise  of  a  man,  who,  for  fifteen 
years,  kept  die  world  in  agitation  and  astonish* 
ment ;  for  his  name,  and  his  extraordinary  adiieve- 
ments  on  the  disastrous  arena  of  arms,  were  known, 
and  inspired  terror,  wherever  modem  civilisation 
had  facilitated  the  intercourse  of  mankind;  and 
were  a  sort  of  watchword  of  alarm,  on  the  lipe  both 
of  childhood  and  of  age.  Emerging  like  a  comet 
from  the  chaos  of  the  French  revolution,  he  soon 
attracted  the  eyes  of  all  to  the  portentous  prodigy 
which  he  presented  to  view,  as  he  overshadowed 
yet  more  and  more  of  the  political  horizon,  and 
advanced  to  the  perihelion  of  his  power,  with  a 
movement  that  confounded  all  ordinary  calculation 
by  its  rapidity,  disturbed  all  the  stars  of  the  poli- 
tical hemisphere  in  their  orbits,  hurled  many  down 
from  their  places,  swept  away  ancient  dynasties, 
and  changed  the  geography  of  Europe. 

The  series  of  victories  by  which,  during  this 
period,  he  dazzled  France  and  convulsed  the  world. 
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eoniiected  with  events— such  as  had  not  been 
witAeased  in  the  modem  history  of  nations.  The 
IJurones  which  had  stood  for  ages,  like  the  grranite 
nuueas  of  the  primitive  mountainsi  were  shaken  to 
their  foundations,  as  with  the  shocks  of  so  many 
suooeaaive  earthquakes ;  and  many  of  them  fell  in 
rmnS)'  as  die  B%hty  conqueror  strode  from  capital 
to  ca^jftal,  ood  brought  the  astonished  monardis  to 
his  footstooL  His  genius  was  so  prompt  and  decK 
sive  in  executing  the  designs  of  his  gigantic  am- 
bition^ ^t  to  him  plan  and  action  were  the  same; 
or  were  eepaffated  by  so  short  an  interval,  that  they 
reeembled  the  lightning  and  thunder  of  the  storm, 
whose  bolt  is  dealt  in  rapid  and  destructive  succe^* 
sion,  over  extensive  and  distant  tracts. 

During  the  height  of  his  ascendency,  Europe 
waa  no  longer  the  same  Europe  which  it  had  been 
till  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  crowns 
and  sceptres  were  but  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  his 
government,  by  the  bestowment  of  which  he  sought 
to  consolidate  his  power.  The  history  of  one  quarter 
of  the  globe  became  a  warlike  romance ;  and  in  the 
astounding  drama  of  the  political  world,  the  great 
enchanter  presented  one  scene  after  another,  in  which 
not  only  ancient  thrones  were  crumbled -to  dust,  but 
new  ones  arose  like  fairy  creations  at  his  bidding, — ^ 
while  the  throne  from  which  he  himself  gave  law, 
cast  its  shadow  more  or  less  broad  and  deep,  from 
the  Ural  mountains  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and 
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from  the  Illyrian  provinceB,  and  the  Meditema- 
nean,  to  the  Arctic  circle^  and  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic 

It  was  his  military  fiime,  already  acquired  in  the 
republican  armies,  that  had  enabled  him  to  seice 
the  helm  of  government,  while  the  surges  lefk  be- 
hind by  the  terrific  storm  that  had  desolated  France, 
stiU  violently  agitated  the  vessel  of  the  state.  France 
had  armed  against  her  the  ancient  dynasties  of 
Europe,  and  a  field  was  thrown  open  for  the  war- 
like talents  of  Bonaparte.  His  surprising  suceesses 
in  Italy,  against  the  Austrians,  had  given  an  im- 
pulse to  his  own  ambition,  and  held  him  up  to 
France  as  a  hero.  The  next  year,  Germany  was 
the  seat  of  war,  and  Bonaparte  and  his  co-generals 
had  taken  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
territory  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  frontiers  of 
Bohemia. 

The  opening  of  another  year  had  seen  him  again 
reaping  the  disastrous  laurels  of  victory,  amid  the 
monuments  of  the  dominion  of  ancient  Rome,  and 
against  the  forces  of  the  Pope ;  and  the  conqueror 
had  dictated  a  humiliating  peace  to  himy  whose 
predecessors  in  tiie  chair  of  St  Peter  could  boast 
that  monarchs  had  acted  as  their  grooms,  when 
-they  rode  in  state  through  the  adoring  crowds. 
'The  Alps  had  next  witnessed  the  march  of  the 
modem  Hannibal,  to  compel  Austria  to  accept  of  a 
treaty  which  gave  her  Netherland   provinces   to 
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France,  and  erected  the  Northern  States  of  Italy 
into  the  Cisalpine  Republic  Thus  did  Bonaparte 
silence  for  a  time  the  thunders  of  war  that  had 
opened  from  various  quarters  on  France;  which 
was  now  at  peace  with  all  Europe,  excepting  Great 
Britain,  after  having  vanquished  Holland,  over- 
thrown the  Venetian  States,  crushed  the  inde- 
pendence of  Italy,  and  weakened  the  power  of 
Austria. 

The  Egyptian  expedition,  which  next  followed, 
though  ostensibly  designed  to  chastise  the  turbu- 
lent Beys,  and  to  re-establish  the  power  of  the 
Grand  Signior,  was  a  war  of  conquest;  and  Alex- 
andria and  Cairo  speedily  fell  before  the  French 
general,  who  now  had  the  address  to  retreat  from 
impending  disasters,  and  to  seize  the  helm  of  go- 
vernment in  France. 

Bonaparte  was  scarcely  invested  with  the  Con- 
sular power,  when,  aware  of  the  effect  produced  on 
the  Frendi  by  the  renown  of  victory,  he  was  once 
more  in  arms.  He  crossed  the  Alps ;  and  success 
again  attended  his  career,  and  that  of  his  generals, 
against  the  Austrians;  who  were  so  crushed  at 
Marengo  and  Hohenlinden,  that  the  German  em- 
peror, to  save  himself  from  ruin,  consented  to  the 
Treaty  of  Luneville,  after  a  campaign  of  forty 
days. 

The  increase  of  military  glory  did  but  inspire 
the  modem  Ceedar  with  a  more  intense  passion  for 
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arbitrary  power ;  and  he  who  had  saved  the  Revo- 
lution without^  was  regarded  by  the  republicans  as 
its  destroyer  within;  while  the  royalists  saw  ever}* 
thing  but  as  dross  that  was  not  stamped  with  legi- 
timacy. The  attempts  that  were  made  against  the 
life  of  the  First  Consul,  only  produced  a  reaction 
still  more  un&vourable  to  freedom;  and,  in  1801, 
about  a  hundred  and  thirty  individuals  were  at 
once  expatriated :  nor  did  innocence,  though  proved 
by  the  discovery  of  the  real  conspirators,  avail  to 
save  the  accused  from  banishment  to  the  burning 
plains  of  Guiana,  the  *  Equinoctial  France.'  In 
the  mean  time,  the  priests,  and  other  emigrants^ 
were  recalled ;  and,  by  a  concordat  with  the  Pope, 
the  Catholic  religion  was  re-established  in  all  its 
pomp;  and  in  almost  all  its  preten^ons, — excepting 
its  relations  with  the  government,  and  its  exclusion 
of  toleration :  for  every  form  of  worship  was  pro- 
tected, and  spedal  care  was  taken  to  subordinate 
the  triple  crown  to  the  Consular  fasces;  and  to 
keep  the  Pope  from  exercising  any  independent, 
or  really  co-ordinate  power. 

The  peace  of  Amiens  between  Great  Britain 
and  France,  in  1802,  hushed  for  a  short  period  the 
storm  of  war ;  and  the  repose  of  Europe  gave  to 
the  great  military  Chie^  the  opportunity  of  still 
further  assimilating  the  curule  chair  to  the  imperial 
throne.  Bonaparte  was  now  Consul  for  life,  with 
the  right  of  nominating  his  successor.     He  could. 
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by  the  Constitution^  create  senators  at  his  pleasnrei 
and  this  subservient  body  had  power  to  reform  the 
laws,  manage  the  elections,  annul  the  acts  of  the 
authorities,  and  even  the  judgments  of  the  tri^ 
bunalsy  as  well  as  to  suspend  the  jury: — such  was 
the  absolute  domination  of  the  hero  of  the  Revolu* 
tion  ! — such  the  civil  prostration  of  France  !  There 
was  industry,  and  commerce,  and  public  credit : — 
magnificent  monuments  of  art  and  civilisation 
reared  themselves  to  the  honour  of  the  Consulate : — 
a  comprehensive  code  of  civil  legislation,  immor- 
talised the  age,  and  carried  equity  into  all  the  re- 
lations of  society : — everything  was  secure  but  that 
which  gave  umbrage  to  despotism — there  was  every* 
thing  but  liberty. 

The  power  of  France  at  this  period  was  im- 
mense. In  addition  to  her  former  territory,  she 
reckoned  as  her  own  the  Netherlands,  Germany 
west  of  the  Rhine,  Geneva,  Savoy,  and  Piedmont 
The  Consul  was  President  of  the  Cisalpine  Re- 
public, which  included  the  Milanese,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  Venetian  territories ;  the  duchies  of 
Mantua,  Parma,  and  Modena;  and  some  of  the 
former  possessions  of  the  Papal  See.  The  Ligu- 
rian  republic  had  no  greater  independence:  and 
Tuscany  was  a  vassal  monarchy.  Spain  was  the 
same,  under  the  flattering  title  of  an  ally.  Holland, 
also,  was  in  chains  to  France ;  and  the  Swiss  Repub- 
lics possessed  little  more  than  the  name  of  a  national 
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existence,  and  could  not  call  the  Alps  their  own* 
Austria  had  seen  her  armies  routed,  and  she  was 
alarmed  and  humbled:  Prussia  had  shown  sub* 
serviency :  all  Oermany,  and  the  princes  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  were  overawed :  Russia  was 
passive :  and  there  was  not  a  Continental  Power, 
whose  politics  were  not  influenced  more  or  less  by 
those  of  France,  or  which  did  not  look  with  appre* 
hension  to  that  quarter  of  the  horizon,  in  whidi 
the  dreaded  vision  of  her  rapid  eagles, — her  veteran 
armies, — and  her  triumphant  Dictator,  might  be 
expected  to  appear.  Britain  alone,  enthroned  on 
her  own  seas,  amid  the  wreck  of  nations,  and  se* 
cure  under  the  protection  of  the  Almighty,  was 
able  to  lift  a  front  of  defiance  to  this  gigantic  and 
stiU  waxing  dominion. 

The  dispute  respecting  Malta  again  roused  the 
tocsin  of  war  between  France  and  England,  in 
1803;  and  Hanover  and  Osnaburgh  were  soon 
taken  possession  of  by  Bonaparte.  Another  plot 
against  the  Consul  caused  imprisonment,  banisb* 
ment,  and  death ;  and  the  Prince  de  Conde^  Due 
d'Enghien,  suffered  under  the  charge  of  being  at 
the  head  of  a  band  of  conspirators.  At  length  Bonar 
parte  received  the  title  of  Emperor  from  the  Tri« 
bunate,  in  which  body,  the  only  perishing  shadow 
tiiat  remdned  of  constitutional  liberty,  the  las( 
faint  echo  of  the  voice  of  the  Republic  was  beard, 
in  the  objections  of  Camot,  Lambrecht^  and  Gi^ 
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goire : — and  now,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  France^ 
a  hereditary  throne,  prouder  and  more  despotic 
than  that  of  the  Bourbons,  is  seen  planted  on  the 
di^ointed  fragments  of  several  successive  revolu- 
tions; and  those  who,  five  years  before,  declared 
they  would  ^  die  for  the  Republic,'  now  rend  the 
air  with  shouts  of  Vive  NapoUan^  Empereur  dea 
FranfaU !  But,  in  some  respects,  the  change  was 
not  so  great  as  at  first  view  it  might  appear ;  for 
it  was  but  a  speedy  transition  firom  one  form  of 
despotism  to  another:  and  however  the  door  to 
rational  freedom  might  still  be  closed,  there  would 
seem  to  be  littie  room  for  deliberation  in  choosing 
bet^ween  the  reign  of  a  military  sovereign  like  Bo-^ 
naparte,  and  that  of  Robespierre,  or  of  the  Sans« 
Culottes  of  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine. 

The  public  feeling  had  so  altered,  that  the  ancient 
pile  of  N6tre  Dame^  which  had,  a  few  years  ago, 
resounded  to  the  infatuated  orgies  of  democracy 
a^d  atheism,  now  beheld  the  pomp  of  a  more  than 
regal  coronation,  when  Rome  sent  Pius  VII.  to 
anoint  Napoleon  with  the  consecrated  oiL  France, 
ever  vain,  and  regarding  the  splendour  of  her  mo* 
narchs  as  that  of  every  one  of  her  children,  was 
reconciled  to  an  approach  towards  the  old  regime. 
There  were  now  marshals,  and  princes  of  the  Em- 
pire ;  a  grand  almoner,  imperial  chaplains,  and  a 
confessor.  The  clergy,  in  general,  worshipped  the 
ascending  sun  of  power,  with  a  servile  reverence. 
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which  significantly  told  that  the  time  was  gone  hy 
when  potentates  might  be  excommunicated, — and 
that  now  the  church  had  become  the  creature  of 
the  throne.  The  relics  of  the  ancient  court  gave 
to  the  new  scene  an  air  of  legitimacy;  but»  at  the 
same  time,  contrasted  strangely  with  the  noii 
homines  of  the  military  and  senatorial  noblesse. 
The  Tribunate  was  abolished,  the  press,  and  per* 
sonal  liberty,  were  subjected  to  more  stringent  laws, 
state-prisons  were  re-established,  imperial  decrees 
were  issued, — and  the  ghost  of  liberty  had  va- 
nished. 

After  a  vun  threat  to  England,  Napoleon  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  200,000  men,  to  put  down 
the  third  coalition  of  the  European  powers;  and 
this  campaign  was  another  series  of  triumphs.  In 
two  months,  Suabia,  Franconia,  and  Bavaria,  were 
overrui),  and  the  French  Emperor  entered  Vienna ; 
and  a  fortnight  afterwards  again  totally  routed  the 
combined  hosts  of  Austria  and  Russia.  He  was  ac- 
knowledged King  of  Italy,  and  the  Electoral  Princes 
to  whom  he  had  ^ven  thrones,  were  recognised  by 
the  German  emperor.  Napoleon's  brother  Joseph 
was  created  King  of  Naples ;  Louis,  King  of  Hol- 
land; and  the  Empress  Josephine's  son  became 
Viceroy  of  Italy :  Murat  was  made  Grand  Duke  of 
Berg ;  and  Berthier  Prince  of  Neuch&teL  Napoleon 
assumed  the  title  of  Protector  of  the  Confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine :  Austria  was  prostrate  at  his  feet ; 
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and,  in  180^  Frands  II.  was  obliged  to  renounce 
the  title  of  Emperor  of  Germany.  In  another 
campaign,  not  less  successful  than  the  former,  the 
Prussian  armies  were  almost  annihilated,  the  power 
of  the  monarchy  crushed,  and  Berlin  occupied  by 
French  troops.  Soon  afterwards,  Poland  was  the 
seat  of  war,  and  the  Russians  were  defeated  at 
Pultusk.  Europe  once  more  breathed  at  the  peace 
of  lllsit,  except  Sweden,  which  was  soon  reduced 
to  terms.  Jerome  Bonaparte,  and  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  were  made  kings ;  and  Russia  and  Prussia 
joined  France  in  the  commercial  blockade  against 
England. 

Napoleon  had  now  reached  the  zenith  of  his 
power;  and  Franc^  astounded  and  enraptured  at 
the  greatness  to  which  he  had  rabed  her,  forgot  all 
thoughts  of  freedom ;  while  she  conferred  on  her 
master  the  epithet  of  le  Grand.  The  last  secret 
sparks  of  liberty  seemed  extinguished  by  the  surges 
of  the  national  pride,  and  by  the  fiill  tide  of  mili- 
tary fiime;  and  all  the  factions  had  vanished. 
But  the  brilliancy  of  this  meridian  glory  was  not 
destined  to  be  of  long  duration.  Insatiable  ambi- 
tion, and  the  intoxication  of  power,  no  longer  pre* 
served  even  the  semblance  of  truth  or  justice; 
and  war  became  only  the  expression  of  the  arbi- 
trary will  of  the  mighty  despot  of  Europe. 

Yet  the  world  was  still,  for  a  time,  to  be  struck 
with  wonder  at  new  achievements.    The  ^riiice 
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R^fent  of  Portugal  fled  to  the  Brasils  from  before 
tlie  French  arms.  Madrid  was  occupied  by  the 
imperial  legions,  and  Charles  IV.  ceded  the  crown 
of  Spain  and  the  Indies  to  Bonaparte,  who  treacbeiw 
ottsly  placed  his  own  brother  Joseph  on  the  llirone. 
This  led  to  a  sanguinary  war,  the  beginning  of 
disasters  to  the  great  tyrant,  and  which  after  six 
years  terminated  with  his  fall.  Renewed  hostilities 
with  Austria  ended  once  more  in  her  complete 
humiliation;  and  Spain  alone  remained  the  eye^ 
scnre  of  ambition.  The  Pope  was  suspected  of  in-^ 
trigue  against  the  imperial  power,  and  being  me- 
naced in  his  capital,  began  to  hurl  at  Bonaparte 
the  spent  and  idle  thunders  of  the  Vatican ;  but 
they  recoiled  upon  St  Peter's  diair.  The  Pope 
was  dethroned,  and  held  prisoner  in  France ;  and 
the  Roman  states  were  annexed  to  her  territory. 

The  star  of  Napoleon's  destiny,  however^  was 
about  to  set,  and  to  be  finally  combust  in  its 
own  fires.  His  ambition  became  an  instinct,  which 
led  him  to  trample  on  all  opposing  interests,  whe* 
ther  sacred  or  profane.  Josephine,  the  guanUan 
angel  of  his  throne,,  the  moderator  of  his  schemes, 
and  the  object  of  his  real  love,  was  sacrificed  to  the 
policy  of  founding  the  fourth  d3masty  of  Franee, 
the  house  of  Napoleon,  that  was  to  reign  over  a 
second  Carlovingian  empire.  Josephine  was  re- 
pudiated, and,  amidst  the  crowd  of  royal  and  impe* 
rial  princesses,  Marie^Louise,  the  daughter  of  hum- 
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Ued  Austria,  was  chosen,  in  1810,  to  fill  the  throne 
of  her  unfortunate  aunt,  Marie- Antoinette.  The 
French  emiHre,  about  this  period,  comprehended 
Holland,  Belgium,  part  of  Germany,  and  of  Switr 
zerland,  and  all  Italy ;  and  Napoleon  reigned  abso- 
lutely over  forty-three  millions : — but  henceforth^ 
hi*  history  became  a  series  of  reverses. 

He  formed  the  design  of  reducing  Russia,  and 
^ving  law  from  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Czars. 
Untaught  by  the  example  of  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden,  he  ventured  on  a  winter  campaign,  amidst 
the  snows  and  ices  of  the  north,  with  an  army  of 
half  a  million,  composed  of  sixteen  nations.  Mos* 
cow  was  fired  by  its  inhabitants,  and  Bonaparte, 
with  a  portion  of  his  troops,  rode  through  its 
deserted  streets,  amidst  the  flames  that  on  every 
side  glared  upon  him,  as  a  fiend  in  human  shape, . 
the  curse  of  humanity,  and  the  demon  of  all  the 
horrors  that  reigned  around.  The  fighting  re* 
treat,  through  whirlwinds  of  snow,  and  all  the 
rigors  of  a*  Russian  winter,  completed  the  work 
of  carnage  and  misery;  and  at  least  half  a 
million  of  human  beings  perished  in  a  hundred 
and  seventy  days,  to  gratiiy  the  infernal  lust  of 
power,  which  remorselessly  converted  the  whole 
region  of  its  march  into  a  theatre  of  blood,  and 
crime,  and  misery, — presenting  one  of  the  darkest 
and  most  appalling  tragedies  that  war  ever  exhi* 
bited  on  the  earth ! 


2iS  THE  FALL 

The  failure  of  ttdd  expedition  was  connected 
jwrith  disaffection  and  plot  at  home;  and  France  b^^ 
self  began  to  perceive,  that  in  oousequeiioe  of  tbe 
gigantic  ambition  of  her  mflitaiy  despot^  she  was 
under  the  ban  of  Europes,  being  regarded  aff  the 
centre  from  whidi  emanated  all  its  miseries. 

The  time  was  come  for  the  downfisdl  of  Bonaparte. 
Deserted  by  seyeral  of  his  allies,  he  ent^ed  on  ano- 
ther campaign,  with  a  new  army,  and  the  Russians 
and  Prussians  were  compelled  to  retreat  towards 
Silesia.  The  Emperor  of  Austxia,  se^ng  that  his 
son-in-law  was  not  sincerely  disposed  to  peace, 
from  a  mediator  became  an  enemy ;  and  the  war 
was  attended  with  various  fortunes,  till  at  the 
battle  of  Leipsic,  in  October  1813^  the  French 
were  completely  routed  by  the  Allies;  who^ 
amidst  surrounding  revolutions,  all  tending  to  the 
dismemberment  of  the  French  empire,  began  to 
enter  France.  Bonaparte^  with  a  legislative  body 
contrary  to  his  views,  and  a  staff  of  officers  on  whom 
he  could  not  depend,  endeavoured  in  visun  to  rouse 
the  French  nation  to  arms ;  and  after  contending 
for  three  months  against  a  million  of  enemies,  he 
was  deposed,  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1814;  and  the 
miUtaiy  despotism  of  nearly  fifteen  years,  received 
its  death-blow,  preparatory  to  its  last  convulsive 
struggle,  the  following  year,  at  Waterloo. 

Such  was  the  fall  of  a  man,  who,  £ar  fit>m  being 
by  nature  a  Nero^  or  a  Caligula,  was  still  his  own 
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god;  and  was  prepared,  without  jHty,  to  sacri- 
iioe  minions,  as  a  holocaust  to  his  ambition ;  and  to 
resort  to  hypocrisy,  impiety,  and  acts  of  barbarism, 
if  these  were  deemed  necessary  to  accomplish  his 
ends.  He  was  the  means  of  unsettling  those  ancient 
fabrics  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  legitimacy,  that 
have  checked  the  march  of  human  improvement ; 
and  his  extraordinary  career,  though  in  itself  so 
despotic,  has  been  productive,  on  the  whole,  of  the 
advancement  of  freedom,  the  grand  basis  of  every 
other  social  benefit — History  is  fraught  with  me- 
lancholy examples  of  the  moral  disorder  in  the  con- 
stitution of  man  which  has  produced  all  his  woes : 
— the  only  consolation  is,  that  if  evil  is  permitted, 
out  of  it  good  may  be  educed. 
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LETTER  XXI. 

Parii  —  MesMgsriet  ->  Situation,  and  general  apfMannce  ~  Tha 
Seine— Bridg^e8-*QuayB— Extent— Mode  of  numbering  bouaes 
—Camera  Obscura- Views  from  the  Bridges— Purity  of  tbe 
atmosphere- Want  of  planted  squares— Barrieres— Boulevards 
—Passion  for  amusement  —  French  character  —  Execution^- 
EfiBct  of  events — Palais  des  Thermes — Palais  Royi*! — Tnilariea 
— Place  de  Carrousel —The  Louvre— Place  VendSme^Place 
Louis  Quince — Magnificence — Arc  de  I'Ctoile — I16tel  des  In- 
valides — Churches — Ndtre  Dame,  etc.  —  The  Luxeoibourg— 
Bourse — Jardin  du  Roi — The  Pantheon— Gobelins — Glaees 
Revolation  of  18S0. 

Mt  dear  Friend  : — On  reaching  Paris  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  soon  found  ourselves  at 
the  Messagerie  GineraJe^  one  of  those  spacious 
areasi  surrounded  by  numerous  bureaux,  from 
which  diligences  set  off  to  all  the  surroundixig 
countries  of  Europe :  and  the  traveller  who  wishes 
to  go  to  Spain,  Italy,  Switzerland,   Germany,  or 
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Belgium,  or  to  embark  for  England,  is  directed  by 
the  names  of  these  countries,  which  he  sees  over 
the  office-doors,  where  to  apply. 

It  is  usual  in  France  for  the  conductor's  fee  to 
be  included  in  what  is  paid  for  the  fare ;  which  is 
stated  in  the  receipt  that  is  given  securing  the 
places:  and  as  our  luggage  was  but  slightly  in* 
spected,  and  every  facility  for  obtaining  porters 
and  coaches  was  at  hand,  there  was  little  cause  of 
delay,  and  a  short  time  sufficed  to  establish  us  at 
the  Hotel  de  Lille,  near  the  Palais  Royal. 

The  situation  of  Paris  may  in  some  respects  be 
compared  with  that  of  London,  the  most  important 
part  being  north  of  the  Seine,  though  there  is  an  im- 
mense population  on  the  south  side.  The  calcareous 
hill  otMonimartre,  is  the  Highgate,  or  Hampstead, 
of  Paris,  being  on  the  north,  and  the  most  elevated 
ground  in  the  environs ;  it  is  however  a  more  imme- 
diate suburb,  and  is  too  near  to  command  a  very 
advantageous  view.  The  neighbourhood  of  the 
Tuileries,  and  the  Faubourg  St  Germain,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  Westminster  of  the  French  metro- 
polis,— as  ipcluding  the  seat  of  royalty,  and  partly 
that  of  government,  with  the  mansions  of  the  no- 
bility and  gentry,  and  lying  on  the  western  side. 

The  general  appearance  of  Paris,  as  compared 
with  that  of  London,  in  regard  to  the  width,  clean- 
liness, elegance,  and  beauty  of  the  street*^  and  the 
accommodation  for  foot-passengers,  cannot  fail  to 
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strike  die  Englighniaii,  as  incomparably  to  the  dis* 
adYantage  of  the  French  capital  The  narrowneas 
of  the  BtreetSi  and  of  the  trotUntj  or  pavement,  in 
most  places,  and  the  multitudes  of  fiacres,  omni- 
buses, and  carts,  which  are  all  in  motion  togethei^ 
in  such  confined  spaces,  render  it  almost  impvao* 
ticable  for  ladies  to  walk  about  Paris,  espedally  if 
the  weather  has  been  at  all  wet  The  houses  axe 
built  of  stone,  and  are  very  lofiy,  not  unlike  those 
<rf  the  Old  Town  in  Edinburgh ;  and,  as  in  tliat 
city,  they  are  frequently  inhabited  by  a  number  of 
different  families.  You  often  find,  when  a  great 
gateway  is  accidentally  opened,  as  you  are  passing 
by,  that  a  very  splendid  mansion  is  entirely  con« 
cealed  from  view  by  a  dead  wall,  giving  the  idea 
of  its  having  been  erected  in  a  prospective  regard 
to  the  dangers  of  war,  or  of  revolution* 

The  Seine  appears  utterly  insignificant  to  a 
Londoner  who  has  been  accustomed  to  the  ample 
tide  of  the  noble  Thames,  with  its  forests  of  ship- 
ping, and  the  many  superb  bridges  which  are 
thrown  across  it,  exhibiting  triumphs  of  human 
ingenuity  and  skill  which  are  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
ceeded in  any  of  the  works  of  art  The  Seine  is 
scarcely  half  the  breadth  of  the  Thames,  has  no 
shipping,  and  presents  banks  of  mud  which,  in  dry 
weather,  have  an  effect  far  from  agreeable.  Nor  is 
this  river  improved  by  the  wash-houses  of  the 
blanchisseuses  that  border  the  water,  though  the 
floating  baths  are  neat  and  elegant 
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Of  the  eighteen  or  nineteen  Imdges,  die  Font 
Neuf  is  the  largest  and  most  ancient ;  and  the  most 
imposing  as  you  cross  it  is  the  P&ni  Louie 'Seixe^ 
so  called  from  its  having  been  commenced  while 
that  mihappy  monarch  still  sat  on  the  throne. 
Hiis  bridge  is  adorned  with  colossal  statues  of 
several  of  the  great  men  of  France,  and  leads 
from  the  magnificent  Place  Louis  Quinze  to  the 
beaudful  front  of  the  Palais  Bourbon.  The  rea- 
son why  there  are  so  many  bridges  is,  that  in  the 
very  heart  of  Paris  there  are  three  islands  in  the 
river,  one  of  which,  now  called  La  CiiSy  is  the  site 
of  Luietioy  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Purwit,  men- 
tioned by  Caesar  and  Straba  This  name,  as  some 
suppose,  was  derived  from  the  luiutnf  or  mud, 
that  abounded  all  over  the  neighbourhood,  which 
Caesar*  describes  as  a  perpetual  marsh.  Several 
of  these  bridges  unite  the  islands  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  shores.  On  the  principal 
one,  the  Pont  Neu^  is  a  fine  equestrian  statue 
in  bronze  of  Henry  IV.,  with  bae-reliefe  on  the 
pedestal,  representing  his  humanity  in  supplying 
the  Parisians  with  provisions,  at  the  time  when 
they  were  holding  out  against  him,  during  the 
disastrous  civil  wars  of  the  Catholic  League. 

The  Quais  of  the  Seine  constitute  one  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  Paris :  they  are  raised  on 
a  deep  embankment  of  stone,  on  both  sides  of  the 
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river,  but  there  is  comparatively  little  traffic  on 
them,  and  no  ranges  of  warehouses  lining  the  banks, 
as  in  London,  where  the  vast  piles  of  building 
along  the  shore,  convey  so  powerful  an  impression 
of  commercial  greatness.  In  London,  the  banks  of 
the  river  are  too  valuable  to  be  employed  for  any 
thing  but  wharfe  and  warehouses,  and  the  Thames, 
excepting  when  it  is  crossed,  is  scarcely  seen  by 
him  who  traverses  the  vast  English  metropolis :  bat 
in  Paris,  there  is  a  considerable  space  between 
the  terraces  of  buOding  and  the  river,  and  the 
long  quays  form  an  agreeable  public  pathway,  de« 
fended  by  a  parapet  walL 

The  extent  of  the  city  along  the  Seine  is  com- 
puted to  be  more  than  four  miles,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  from  north  to  south,  nearly  the  same.  The 
mode  of  numbering  the  houses  savours  of  the  in* 
genuity  of  the  French  in  matters  of  detail,  and 
must  sometimes  be  a  convenience  to  those  re* 
sidents  who  are  au  fait  at  the  system.  If  the 
numbers  are  black,  and  decreasing,  you  know  that 
you  are  approaching  the  river, — ^if  red  and  increas* 
ing,  you  are  going  parallel  with  the  river,  from  east 
to  west;  and  viceveracL  You  are  sometimes  re«> 
minded  of  the  quickness  and  cleverness  of  the 
French,  by  the  most  trifling  things.  If  a  man 
exhibits  to  you,  on  the  Poni  des  ArtSj  the  exqui- 
sitely finished  picture  formed  by  the  camera  ob* 
acuroj  of  the  gay  and  striking  panorama  around 
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you,  he  contrives  to  announce  that  the  show  is 
ended,  by  suddenly  stepping  out,  and  presenting  on 
the  parchment,  as  the  last  scene,  a  solitary  figure  of 
himself  with  a  style  of  bow,  which  an  Englishman 
in  the  same  station  would  scarcely  be  capable  of 
imitating. 

It  is  from  one  or  two  of  the  more  western 
bridges,  that  some  of  the  finest  views  in  Paris  are 
obtained,  consisting  of  the  lofty  and  immense 
piles  of  buildings  which  rear  themselves  on  both 
sides  of  the  Seine :  on  the  left,  the  end  of  the  royal 
pakce  of  the  Tuileries,  the  vast  gallery  of  the 
Louvre,  and  a  long  line  of  other  buildings  beyond 
it ;  on  the  right  the  Palais  Bourbon,  the  Institute, 
and  the  Mint, — forming  with  other  magnificent 
edifices  an  extent  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  termi- 
nated by  the  solid  towers  of  Notre  Dame.  Though 
the  views  firom  the  bridges  are  more  confined  than 
in  our  own  metropolis,  and  have  not  the  advantage 
of  so  great  a  number  of  spires  and  towers,  yet  the 
efibet  is  grand  and  massy. 

The  quays  form  a  scene  of  considerable  animfr* 
tion  and  activity,  which  exhibits  with  its  moving 
and  motley  groups,  a  specimen  of  all  the  varieties 
of  Parisian  life  and  rank.  Palaces  and  shops, 
fruitsellers  and  bookstalls,  soldiers  and  boatmen ; 
the  costume  of  the  lower  class,  with  caps  white  as 
snow,  and  the  elegance  of  the  Parisian  haut  ton ; 
the  young  officer  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  veto-. 
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tan,  ddorned  with  his  orders,  and  carrying  in  his 
port  somewhat  of  the  aristocracy  of  war,  having 
served  under  the  First  Consul :  and  while  the  in- 
dustrious washerwomen  are  plying  their  task  on 
the  river,  the  quays  above  are  lined  wiA  carts  and 
carriages,  among  which  may  pass  along,  one,  which, 
by  its  antique  form  and  decorations,  points  back  to 
the  old  r^me,  and  recals  the  pahny  days  of  Louis 
XIV. 

The  pure  atmosphere  of  Paris  allows  everything 
to  be  seen  in  a  clear  and  brilliant  lights  with  that 
peculiar,  angular,  and  well-defined  appeaninoe^ 
which  gives  to  objects  so  prominent  a  lelie^  and 
adds  so  much  distinctness  to  the  perspediva  la 
consequence  of  the  city  being  so  firee  firom  smoke, 
the  sky  appeared  to  be  as  blue  and  clear  as 
in  the  country ;  and  from  the  top  of  the  towers  of 
N6tre  Dame,  the  perfect  transparency  of  the  air 
was  remarkably  striking.  WheAer  this  may  be 
one  cause  of  the  elasticity  and  hilarity  of  feeling 
which  the  air  here  seems  to  inspire,  may  not  be 
easy  to  determine;  but  certain  it  is,  that,  in  Paris, 
you  escape  the  Stygian  smoke  which  pours  fbrth 
from  our  coal  fires  in  London. 

With  a  smaller  census  than  London,  the  central 
part  of  Paris  conveys  much  more  of  Ae  idea  of 
confinement  and  immurement,  as  the  population 
is  more  densely  crowded  together;  and  savaral 
of   the  Fauxbourgs   have  an    air  of  disoomfini 
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and  meanness  vbicb  is  anything  but  invitiag; 
but  the  Faubourg  St  Gertnain  contains  bandsom^ 
streets^  and  many  of  the  hSiehj  or  mansions,  of  the 
nobility  and  gentty,  and  the  whole  neighbourhood 
of  the  Tuileries  is  exceedingly  fine.  You  look  in 
v^Bi  however^  to  find  the  densely-crowded  masses 
of  houses  relieyed  by  those  agreeable  shrubberies, 
or  little  parks, — that  delightful  ru«  in  urbe,  with 
which  the  English  capital  so  much  abounds,  in  its 
numerous  squares.  Nor  does  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris  exhibit  those  elegant  suburban  villas, 
which  adorn  the  qpacious  outlets  of  London.  In 
the  Freneh  capital  the  strange  mixture  of  magnir 
.ficence  and  meanness,  strikes  you  at  almost  every 
turn,  and  you  have  sometimes  to  get  to  a  splendid 
palace,  or  a  noble  church,  through  very  narrow 
and  disagreeable  streets. 

To  prevent  the  eyasion  of  the  excise  duty, 
Paris  was  surrounded,  about  fifty  years  ago,  with 
a  wall,  which  is  just  within  the  external  Boule^ 
vard&.  The  circumference  of  the  city  is  about 
fifteen  miles.  A  great  number  of  BarrHres^  or 
gates,  form  the  entrances,  through  this  wall; 
many  of  which  are  very  tasteful  and  c»nDamental 
structures. 

But  it  is  the  interior  Boulevards  that  constitute 
the  feature  which  most  redeems  the  general  appear-* 
meecithe  streets  of  the  French  metropolis.  These 
delightful  public  walks,  now  in  the  midst  of  the  city. 
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occupythe  site  of  the  ancient  rampart8»  and  aane  a  me- 
morial of  the  reign  of  Loub  the  XlVth.  They  sur- 
round the  centre  of  the  town,  with  a  dnmmfmnoe  of 
eight  or  nine  mile%  describing  a  rude  circle,  part  of 
which  becomes,  on  the  south,  for  a  consideraUe 
space,  identical  with  that  of  the  outer  Boolerards. 
This  hne  of  wide  road  is  truly  magnificent,  and  is 
probably  not  to  be  paralleled  in  Europe.  It  is 
planted  with  ranks  of  trees,  which  divide  the  central 
part  from  the  broad  and  commodious  paths  for  foot- 
passengers.  On  each  side,  are  rows  of  buiklingB, 
many  of  which,  on  the  northern  Boulevaxds,  are 
elegant, — consisting  of  handsome  shops  and  maga- 
zines, fitted  up  with  every  kind  of  merdiandite : 
and  with  the  activity  of  commerce  are  bl^Mled 
noble  private  mansions,  places  of  amusement,  and 
gorgeous  coffee-houses,  and  taverns, — with  here  and 
there  a  triumphal  arch,  or  a  beautiful  fountain* 

The  church  of  La  Madeleine^  in  the  Boulevard 
of  the  same  name,  is  an  exquimte  Grecian  temple, 
but  is  not  yet  completely  finished,  and  on  in^ 
quiry  we  found  that  admittance  could  not  be  ob- 
tained to  see  the  interior,  without  application  to  the 
government.  On  the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  is  a 
chateau  d'eau,  the  effect  of  which  is  very  beautiful 
and  imposing:  it  was  erected  by  order  of  Napoleon 
in  the  noontide  of  his  glory.  Some  of  the  Boulevards 
are  quiet  and  solitary ;  but  from  the  Boulevard  de 
la  Madeleine^  to  the  Boulevard  du  Temple^  they  are 
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one  grand  centre  of  attraction  to  the  gayand  thought- 
less Parisians.  Here,  in  a  fine  sununer'^s  evening, 
you  may  see  thousands,  of  both  sexes,  sitting  in 
groups  under  the  trees,  and  in  front  of  the  brilliant 
eafia;  some  reading  newspapers,  sipping  coffee,  or 
taking  ices, — others  engaged  in  lively  conversation, 
and  employing  all  the  animated  gesticulation  which 
marks  the  continent,  and  particularly  the  French. 

On  the  Boulevards,  the  past  and  tiie  future  seem 
alike  forgotten,  in  the  idle  amusements  of  the  pre- 
sent hour.  On  one  side  may  sometimes  be  seen 
harlequins,  buffoons,  ballad-singers,  and  monkeys 
dressed  up,  and  taught  to  bow  precisely  a  la  Fran" 
foise ;  on  the  other,  musicians,  and  punchinellos : 
— here^  a  man  eating  fire, — and  there,  another, 
whose  stomach  seems  to  be  an  inexhaustible  maga- 
zine of  ribbons;— while  the  continually  passing  and 
renewed  crowd,  occupied  in  gazing  at  each  other, 
at  the  equipages,  and  at  the  varieties  that  surround 
them, — the  perpetual  hum  of  voices  that  is  heard 
over  the  gay  and  busy  scene, — and  the  tout  ensemble 
which  it  exhibits,  convince  the  reflective  stranger 
that  to  kill  time  is  here  held  to  be  one  grand  con- 
cern of  human  life, — ^and  that  pour  s^amuser  ex* 
presses  the  motive  for  half  the  actions  of  the  trifling 
and  thoughtless  multitudes,  who  throng  the  public 
walks,  and  the  frequented  places  of  the  French  me- 
tropolis. 

The  passion  for  amusement  seems  much  more 
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prevalent  here,  than  with  the  Engfish,  and  de^ 
scends  much  lower  in  the  scale  of  society^ — ^pen- 
haps  from  its  cheapness,  and  from  the  greater 
similarity  of  hidnts,  and  die  sense  of  equalif}'^ 
which  exist  in  France.  There  are  in  Paris, 
nearly  two  hundred  places  of  public  amusement^ 
and  it  is  calculated  that  no  less  than  twenty 
thousand  persons  nightly  frequent  the  salles  de 
spectacle.  Having  occasion  to  get  a  book  bound, 
I  called  for  it  at  an  early  hour  in  the  evening,  but 
found  the  book*binder^s  shop  fast,  and  was  infonned, 
by  his  neighbours,  that  Monsieur  was  alls  au  specta* 
clCi  in  a  tone  which  seemed  to  imply  that  this  was  as 
much  a  part  of  his  day's  business  as  book-binding. 
The  French  character  is  said  to  have  altered 
considerably  since  the  great  Revolution,  and  to 
have  become  less  gay  and  frivolous  than  before. 
This  may  be, — but  there  is  still  a  marked  distinc- 
tion in  this  respect  between  our  neighbours  and 
ourselves.  The  volatility  of  the  French  people, 
the  quicksilver  which  they  seem  to  possess,  is 
continually  obtruding  itself  on  your  notice,  in  the 
most  trifling  occurrences.  Voltaire  has,  not  very 
flatteringly,  described  his  countrymen  as  a  com- 
pound  of  the  <  monkey  and  the  tiger.'  To  judge 
whether  there  be  any  truth  in  this  very  severe  cari* 
cature,  those  only  can  pretend  who  have  had  much 
intercourse  with  the  French,  and  have  become  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  national  character : — 
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but  it  does  not  rpquire  a  long  reaidenee  in  France^ 
in  ofd&r  to  perceive  a  gaiety  and  volatility  of  mao* 
ner,  which  age  does  not  seem  to  subdue;  and 
Fronch  writers  themselves  acknowledge  that  the 
native  fire  of  the  people  easily  degenerates  into 
ferocity.  Their  vivacity,  mobility  of  gesture,  com* 
plaisance^  apparent  readiness  to  oblige,  and  warmth 
of  pi^ofession,  at  once  strike  every  stranger : — biiUb 
compliments  appear  to  be  the  current  coin  of 
society,  and  are  often  mere  words.  Even  the  re- 
fined^  chivalrous,  and  proverbial  politeness  of  the 
old  regime,  is  said  no  longer  to  exist 

If  the  English  population,  in  general,  are  less 
policed,  and  more  phlegmatic  in  their  address, 
than  their  neighbours,  they  are,  probably,  as  has 
been  remarked  by  observers,  less  inclined  to  incon- 
stancy, and  to  those  rash  and  hasty  resentments 
which  constitutional  ardour  may  readily  admit 
At  Troyes,  where  the  diligence  stopped  on  the  way 
from  Switzerland,  at  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing, it  was  amusing  to  witness  the  instantaneous 
manner  in  which  a  scuffle  arose  between  a  French 
gentleman  and  the  book-keeper,  a  lad  of  eighteen, 
who  was  rubbing  his  eyes,  and  seemed  scarcely 
enough  awake  to  give  Monsieur  his  change,  so 
quickly  as  was  desired.  The  gentleman  was  im- 
patient^ and  the  book-keeper  intimated  to  him 
that  there  was  no  great  hurry,  as  the  diligence 
stayed  some  time.     Monsieur  instantly  flew  at  thp 
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book-Jkeeper,  as  he  was  sitting  at  his  desk,  and 
began  slapping  his  fiu^  and  cuffing  him  about  the 
head  and  ears  in  a  very  active  manner,  calling  hiak 
<  un  petit  paisaofij^  and  declaring,  with  no  very 
benign  expression  of  countenance  that  '  a  little 
chastisement  would  do  him  good.' 

Such  scenes  as  were  witnessed  during  the  ten 
years  of  revolution^  in  the  interval  between  the  fidl 
of  the  royal  authority  and  the  consulate,  could  not 
£ail  to  have  their  effect  on  tiie  nation,  and  to  fam»- 
liarise  even  posterity  with  the  remembrance  of 
blood.  When  last  in  Paris,  I  was  borne  along  by  a 
tide  of  people  who  were  going  down  the  Quai  Pek 
letier  to  the  Place  do  Gr^ve,  to  the  execution  of  a 
criminal,  and  finding  myself  at  the  very  edge  of  the 
platform  on  which  stood  the  guillotine,  and  feeling 
horror  at  the  idea  of  witnessing  the  minutise  of  the 
decapitation,  I  made  my  way,  by  a  great  effort, 
through  the  dense  masses  of  people  that  wedged 
up  all  the  avenues  leading  to  the  &tal  spot,  and 
succeeded  in  crossing  the  Pont  Notre  Dame,  so  as 
to  behold  the  awful  sight  from  across  the  river.  In 
a  few  moments,  the  procession  came  along  the 
quay,  consisting  of  a  cart,  with  the  criminal,  at- 
tended by  two  priest&  The  cart  halted  at  the  foot 
of  the  scaffold ;  inunediately  there  was  a  movement 
on  the  platform,  and  the  next  moment — for  there  was 
no  interval — ^the  axe  could  be  discerned  falling  down 
the  guillotine :  almost  instantly  the  cart  was  again 
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ill  moftioii  with  the  headlees  bochr :  the  fell  of  the 
isfttrume&t  of  deal^,  however,  was  all  that  could  be 
dHsoemed  of  the  execution,  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  mer* 

But  the  guilt  of  the  wretched  malefiBU^tor,  who 
had  committed  murder,  was  not  the  only  painful 
reflection  immediatelf  connected  with  this  scene  of 
retribution.  The  sudden  change  that  was  expressed 
in  the  feelings  <^  the  crowd,  from  the  silence  of  tragic 
expectation  to  a  heartless  kind  of  merriment  ex- 
pressed in  jokes  and  shrugs,  and  the  repeated  exdar 
matioD,  e'en  est  Jinij  was  revolting.  Whether  an 
English  mob  of  equal  number  would  have  disco* 
vered  the  same  frivolity  under  similar  circumstancesy 
and  have  given  indications  of  regarding  so  solemn 
a  transaction  equally  in  the  light  of  a  spectacle,  or 
not,  certain  it  is,  that  the  concourse  of  both  sexes 
who  flocked  in  thousands  from  the  spot,  seemed 
more  like  persons  returning  from  a  holiday  than 
from  an  execution. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  a  people  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  the  sight,  or  the  eager  con- 
templation, of  bloodshed,  for  so  many  years,  should 
not,  in  some  degree,  have  felt  the  effect  on  their 
national  character.*  During  the  revolutionary  times, 

*  Tbe  late  Abb£  Farquharson  frequently  mentioned  the  fact,  as 
hftTiog  tnnspired  onder  his  own  eye,  during  the  Revoltttion,  that 
PttBoh  was  ezhibitad  imnMdiately  beneath  the  gaillotifle ;  and  the 
flautui  thwtri  were  continually  awarded  to  hia  feata,  though  even 
the  puppets  were  aometimes  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the  pe- 
liahing  rictims* 
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blood  was  flowing  as  water  from  the  guillotine^  and 
scenes  of  violence  and  carnage  were  common  oocur> 
rences : — and,  by  Bonaparte,  tbe  people  were  taught 
to  look  on  men  as  little  more  than  the  materiel  of 
an  army,  and  as  bom  for  the  8laughter4iou8e  of 
war,  in  order  to  support  the  glory  of  France ;  so 
that  the  shedding  of  human  blood  was  a  thiiig 
consecrated  by  the  national  vanity. 

Tbe  same  people  have  been  deeply  enslaved  by 
superstition,  on  the  one  hand;  and  on  the  otbw, 
have  been  exposed,  more  perhaps  than  any  otb^ 
nation,  to  that  infidelity  which  pronounces  men 
to  be  mere  animals,  of  a  higher  order,  and  thai 
death  is  an  everlastii^  sleep.  Yet,  notwithstand* 
ing  all  the  disadvantages  to  which  the  French  ha^ 
been  subjected,  there  are  in  the  national  character 
moral  energies  of  the  highest  promise,  whidi  only 
require  to  be  guided  by  the  transforming  influences 
of  true  religion,  in  order  to  be  of  the  greatest  benefit 
to  the  church,  and  to  the  world;  and  it  is  not  tabe 
doubted  that  these  volatile  people  are  destined,  one 
day,  to  make  lively,  active,  and  interesting  Cfaria* 
tians. 

Paris  is  such  a  world,  that  it  would  be  hopeless 
to  attempt,  in  brief,  more  than  a  slight  survey.  Its 
public  buildings,  by  their  number  and  their  mag- 
nificence, distinguish  it  above  most  of  tbe  capitals 
of  Europe,  and  render  it  a  queen  among  cities. 
There  is  here,  too,  a  fine,  and  solitary  specimen  of 
Roman  antiqmty,  called  the  Palais  des  Thivmesy 
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Situated  south  of  the  Seine,  in  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe ; 
and  we  did  not  fail  to  visit  this  relict  of  the  gran- 
devar  of  the  former  masters  of  Gaul,  and  of  the 
world.  It  consists  of  the  remains  of  one  large 
vauked  apartment,  sixty  feet  high,  chiefly  of  Roman 
brick,  and  was  the  hall  belonging  to  the  baths  of 
an  extensive  palace.  It  is  supposed  to-  have  been 
erected  by  Constantius  Chlorus,  the  colleague  of 
Galerius  in  the  empire,  in  906,  and  to  have  beetf 
occupied  by  himself  and  by  Julian,  Valentinian; 
and  Valens*  Paris  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite 
place  of  the  emperor  Julian,  who  in  his  *  Misopogon 
speaks  of  it  as  his  *  dear  Lutetia.'  This  may  account 
for  the  remains  being  called  Les  Bains  de  Julien . 
After  die  Romans  had  held  possession  of  Lu- 
tetia  for  five  hundred  years,  the  Franks  became  its 
masters,  and  the  Merovingian  kings  are  said  to  have 
established  themselves  in  the  palace  of  the  Caesars. 
One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  this  great 
Ctty»  is  the  Palais  Royal,  a  surprising  monument  of 
ecclesiastical  luxury  and  ambition ;  for  it  was  built 
by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  lefit  it  by  will  to  Louis 
XIII.  Louis  the  XlVth  gave  it  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  it  was 
the  residence  of  Philippe  Egalite,  the  profligate - 
and  abandoned  prince  who  was  one  of  the  first 
promoters  of  that  anarchy  and  confusion  which 
ultimately  brought  himself  to  the  scaflbld.  The 
soudiem  end  of  this  superb  mass  of  building,  which 
is  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  orderSi  is  still  a  royal 
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palace ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  wliole  is  let  out 
in  flhope,  coiflfee*hou8e8»  taverns,  and  smtas  of  apax^ 
ments;  and  it  twiags  in  an  immfflwe  revenue  to 
its  present  royal  owner,  who  issaid  to  be  tiie  ridmst 
man  in  Europe.  It  is  the  grand  basaar  of  Fans, 
wh^e  merchandize^  and  luxury,  may  be  Ibund  in 
abundance. 

Independently  of  the  court,  and  the  buildings  con- 
nected with  the  royal  residence, — ^the  vast,  lofty, 
and  magnificent  parallelogram,  lined  with  a  hundred 
and  mghty  arcades,  encloses  a  space  of  about  six 
acres,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  goxden,  anda 
fountain  fifty  feet  high,  rising  from  an  immense 
basin,  and  showering  down,  in  numerous  divergent 
streams,  the  colours  of  the  rainbowi,  amid  llie  sur- 
rounding scene  of  life  and  gaiety.  A  gaUery,  or 
terrace,  which  goes  round  the  building,  is  suppeirted 
by  the  arcades;  and  on  the  south  ade^  is  an  elegat 
double  range  of  splendid  shops,  beneadi  an  im- 
mense skylight  But  it  is  under  the  side  arcades, 
that  the  brilliancy  and  beauty  of  the  jewellery,  and 
costly  articles  of  workmanship,  in  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones,  exhibited  with  the  utmost  French 
taste,  and  spl^ididly  iltominated  at  nigh^  dazxle  die 
eyes  of  the  innumerable  loungers  that  press  forward 
in  the  busy,  and  ^ver-flowing  throng. 

Hiere  are  said  to  be  between  seven  and  eight 
hundred  suites  of  apartments  in  this  immerae 
a^lgr^iate  of  uniform  buildings,  occupied  by  per- 
sons of  various  grades  of  society,  and  following  a 
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great  variety  of  pursnita  Hia  grouiMUfloor  cod* 
lau»  a  moltitade  of  Bmall  but  elegtat  shope,  de* 
voted  to  oroamentB,  and  luxuriea  of  erery  deaerip* 
tbni  and  thero  are  here  also  some  kige  and 
q>lendid  caftB.  The  upper  storiea.  are  inhabited 
by  private  fiuniliea^  and  many  of  the  apartments 
are  used  aa  reading-roomfl^  places  for  pubHc  exbi- 
bitiow^  filerary  aocietied,  coffee»hoiiie%  tay4ms» 
loid  tbe  like. 

T|ie  whple  place,  above  and  below]^  teems  yaih 
population;  and  seems  to  form  an  epitome  of  all 
Paria.  Here^  too,  are  the  haunta  of  gaming^  and 
the  dens  of  yice^  infouny,  and  luin,  which  have 
kng  rendered  the  French  metn^lis  a  sink  of  ini-* 
quity,:  and  a  fountwn  of  poUution  to  France.  Here 
lurk  the  harpies  of  fortune  and  of  life,  of  the 
body,  and  -of  the  soul,  either  under  the  mask  of  ele- 
gance and  feahion,  and  amidst  the  glitt^  of  pro- 
fusion and  sfdendour,  or  in  the  more  uncMs^sed 
foorms  of  degrading  viae»  To  the  eye,  however^  all  is 
deceixt  and  decorous,  and  the  flood  .of  light  which, 
•m  the  evening,  throws  a  mimic  day  over  the  splendid 
arcades,  would  not  lead  the  uninformed  stranger  to 
think  of  the  orgies  of  darkness  and  guilt  that  may  be 
•going  on  around  Um;  for  nothing  is  now  tolerated 
by  the  police  which  can  be  regarded  as  rev<4ting 
ta  the  propriety  of  public  manners*  Yet  the  gaiety 
and  ehe^fulneas  that  here  seem  to  riMgn,  are  but 
the  flimsy  veil  of  moral  deformity  and  corruption^ — 
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Eke  tKe  deceitful  calm  of  the  sun-iUumined  ocean, 
whose  insatiable  and  unseen  depths  are  covered  bj  a 
tranquil  sur&ce ;  but  which  has  entombed  its  innu- 
merable victims,  and  is  still  prepared  to  ingulf 
and  to  destroy. 

The  vast  massy  pile  of  the  Tuilerie9f  a  thoosaad 
feet  in  length,  was  begun,  in  1654^  by  the  profligate 
Catherine  de  M^icis,  in  the  reign  of  her  son 
Charles  IX«  This  sumptuous  palace,  the  scene  of 
so  many  changes,  since  its  final  completion  in  the 
luxurious  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  derives  its  name 
from  standing  on  the  site  of  a  tile-yard  Its  mag- 
nitude gives  it  a  g^and  effect,  and  it  looks  worthy 
to  be  the  royal  residence  of  the  monarchs  of  France; 
though  there  is  a  strange  admixture  of  the  Greek 
style  with  that  of  the  chiteau,  as  is  seen  in  the 
heavy  central  roo^  and  the  truncated  pyramids  at 
the  sides,  which  do  not  harmonise  with  the  circular 
arches  and  the  pilasters  of  the  facade.  The  mag- 
nificent garden  is  in  the  old  style,  adorned  with 
fountains,  orange-trees,  antique  statues,  and  shady 
groves,  and  is  one  of  the  most  frequeiited  pubUc 
walks :  here  the  French  are  quite  at  home^  close 
under  the  windows  of  royalty,  at  all  hours  of  the 
day,  and  have  a  thoroughfare  through  the  palace 
itseli 

The  Place  du  Carrousel,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
royal  chateau,  commemorates  by  its  name  a  diver^ 
iiesementj  given  in  1662  by  Louis  XIV. ;— rso  much 
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o£  moment  has  there  been  attached  to  f^tes,  and 
amusements  in   France !     This  vast  area,  which 
lies  between  the  Tuileries  and  the  Louvre,  has 
been,  from  time  to  time,  cleared  of  obstructing  build- 
ings,  and   now  fifteen   or   twenty  thousand  meil 
om  be  reviewed  within  its  space.     Here,  beyond 
tiie  gilt  lances  which  form  the  high  grille  of  the 
palace-court,  is  the  triumphal  monument,  erected 
in  1806  by  Bonaparte,  to  the  •  glory  of  the  French 
arms:'  it  is  an  imitation  of  the  arch  of  Septimus 
Severus  at  Rome.     This  memento  of  the  disastrous 
lustre  of  the  sword,   is  rich  in  sculptured  figures, 
though   connoisseurs   find  fault  with  its  general 
effect     When  Bonaparte  had  trodden  on  the  neck 
of  Italy,  and  the  spoils  of  Europe  were  crowded  in 
the  Louvre,  the  celebrated  bronze  horses  of  St 
Mark's  church  at  Venice  surmounted  this  arch. 

The  Gallery  of  the  Louvre^  which  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  things  in  Paris,  unites  that  palace 
with  the  Tuileries,  stretching  along  the  banks  of 
the  Seine^  by  a  magnificent  ia9ade,  to  the  extent  of 
full  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Henry  IV.,  and  Louis 
XIV.,  bolii  contributed  to  its  completion ;  and 
Bonaparte  conceived  the  design  of  uniting  the  tti'o 
palaces  on  the  north  side^  by  a  range  of  building 
opposite  the  gallery,  and  in  the  same  style,  so  as  to 
form  one  immense  parallelogram.  This  project  has 
at  present  been  but  partially  accomplished,  and 
several  streets  still  project  into  the  ample  I^lace  du , 
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Carrousel ;  but  when  the  whole  plan  is  realieed,  so 
▼ast  a  mass  of  palaces  and  gidlerles  will  be  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  workL 

During  the  military  dominion  of  Bonapartes,  the 
Louvre  was  the  depository  of  almost  ererytimig  that 
was  most  exquisite  in  statuary  and  painting.  Many 
of  these  chefi-d^ceuvre  returned,  after  his  fiJI,  to  Aeir 
rightful  owners;  but  a  fine  collection  of  statues  is 
still  to  be  seen,  though  the  Apollo,  for  thttee  hum- 
dred  years  the  pride  of  the  Vatican,  the  Venus, — ^ita 
rival  in  another  style  of  ideal  excellence,— and  othet 
immortal  sculptures,  no  longer  adorn  the  magnifi- 
cent halls  of  the  ground-floor.  The  works  of  art 
are  beautifully  arranged;  and  many  hours  may 
be  spent  among  antique,  creations  of  the  dnsel; 
tablets  which  carry  you  back  to  Athens,  and  the 
times  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  bas-relieft  of  the 
Pagan  rites  and  festivals;  fragments  of  temples — 
to  shew  what  Greece  once  was: — the  nms^  the 
cippi,  and  the  sarcophagi  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
dead, — engraven  by  those  who  knew  not  of  immor- 
tality !  with  emblems  of  no  greater  sacredness  than 
Sileni,  Fauns,  and  Bacchantes,  blended  together  in 
drunken  riot  The  Gallery  astonishes  by  the  no- 
velty of  the  perspective  produced  by  so  tmusual  a 
length,  and  is  covered,  on  both  sides,  with  a  profu- 
sion of  paintings,  ancient  and  modem,  of  the  French, 
Flemish,  and  Italian  schools, — some  by  the  most 
eminent  masters. 
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Tbe  palaee  of  the  Loutre  itecQ^  which  is  quite 
imlepeiideot  of  the  gallery,  is  regarded  as  the  most 
beautiful  in  France.  The  effect  of  the  inner  courts 
of  four  huDijired  feet  square,  is  exquisite ;  and  the 
harmony  and  symmetiy  of  this  elegant  quadrangle 
of  Grecian^  architecture,  are  at  (xice  felt  by  every 
stranger*  Tbe  colonnade^  or  eastern  fs^ade,  is  the 
achniration^  of  Europe ;  and  the  whole  is  a  costly 
and  superb  monument  dt  the  splendid  reign  of  the 
Qrand  ^Monarque. — One  of  the  most  pleasing  sights 
i9  Paris  is  the  Eteposition  dea  Fruits  de  FlndtMirie 
Franfoise*  On  a  former  visit,  an  opportunity  oc- 
curred of.  seeing  this  biennial  exhibition,  which  was 
shown  under  a  temporary  erection  surrounding  the 
quadrangle  of  the  Louvrei,  and  containing  an  im- 
mense collection  of  tbe  most  remarkable  specimens 
of  French  ingenuity  and  skill,  in  the  mechanic  and 
manufacturing  arts. 

The  localities  of  these  two  gorgeous  palaces,  are 
associated  with  events  the  most  momentous,  and 
appalling  in  the  French  history.  What  scenes  of 
corruption,  and  profligacy,  and  slaughter,  have  not 
here  darkened  tiie  glory  and  the  chivalry  of  France ! 
What  memorials  are  these  edifices — 6f  the  luxury, 
the  rapacity,  and  the  uncontrolled  power  of  her 
princes,  and  of  the  terrible  retribution  that  came  at 
last!  Catherine  de  Medicis  rewarded  Delorme,^ 
tiie  architect  of  the  Tuileries,  by  giving  him  two  ab- 
beys, though  he  was  not  bred  ah  ecclesiastic !   Heret 
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in  I79I9  the  unhappy  Louis  XVI.  was  no  longer 
bb  own  master,  and  this  splendid  palace  became  hie 
prison-house,  from  which  he  and  the  royal  fiaanily 
were  glad  to  make  their  escape  in  disguise,  only  to 
be  brought  back  to  greater  humiliatiou  and  woe:^*— 
and  here  was  acted  the  dreadful  scene  of  the  lOtb 
of  August  1792,  when  the  palace,  and  all  its  pre- 
cincts, were  one  frightful  arena  of  massacre  and 
carnage,  and  the  staircases  and  ballustrades  were 
choked  up  with  naked  carcases, — ^while  the  flames,  at 
midnight,  threw  their  terrific  glare  over  the  ghastly 
dead,  and  the  yet  palpitating  bodies  of  the  mangled 
Uving ! 

In  one  of  the  splendid  halls  of  this  palace,  aftev 
the  king^s  death,  sat  the  Convention,  which  had 
condemned  him;  and  here,  under  the  influence  of 
a  lawless  mob,  and  an  infatuated  ambition,  the 
party  prevailed  who  ruled  France  by  the  guillotine. 
In  these  gardens,  on  the  20th  Pradrial,*  Robes- 
pierre celebrated  the  Fete  de  PEtre  Supreme,  the 
infidel  orgies  of  which,  were  but  the  prelude  of  the 
speedy  fall  of  this  detestable  tyrant,  on  the  9th 
Thermidor.f 

The  Idth  Vindemiaire,^:  desolated  the  chateau 
and  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  more  than  any  former 
tumult ;  the  whole  neighbourhood  was  the  scene  of 
murderous  conflict  between  the  royalists,  and  the 

•  8th  June,  1794.  f  *7th  Julj. 

t  4th  October,  1795. 
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troops  of  the  Convention  under  Bonaparte ;  and 
the  palace  once  more  flowed  with  blood.  Again,  on 
the  18th  Fructidor,*^  the  two  parties  of  the  director 
riid  government  were  on  the  verge  of  producing  ano- 
ther  sanguinary  revolution,  when  the  cannon  of  Ge* 
neral  Augereau  occupied  the  garden,  and  threatened 
to  bombard  the  chateau. — What  changes  has  not  the 
Tuileries  since  seen  !  Bonaparte's  iron  domination, 
— the  Consulate, — ^the  Empire^ — the  Restoration, 
the  Hundred  Days,  the  second  Restoration, — the 
Revolution  of  1890, — ^the  throne  of  the  Barricades ! 
It  18  scarcely  possible  not  to  feel  a  tumult  of  strange 
and  mournful  emotions  mingling  with  the  view  ct 
this  massy  pile, — the  emblem  of  the  greatness,  and 
the  reverses,  of  the  French  monarchs ! 

If  the  Louvre  recalls  associations  of  its  own,  they 
are  not  less  tragical  In  the  halls  of  this  palace^ 
as  it  existed  in  1572,  the  treacherous  and  diabo- 
lical massacre  of  the  Protestants  was  planned,  by 
the  in&mous  Catherine  de  M6dicis,  and  her  son 
Charles  IX., — ^whose  misery  it  was  to  have  such 
a  mother  !  Most  of  the  Huguenot  lords  and  gen- 
try had  been  inveigled  to  Paris,  on  pretence  of 
an  invitation  to  be  present  in  the  Louvre,  at  the 
marriage  festivities  of  the  king's  sister  and  Henry 
of  Navarre,  a  Protestant  prince,  —  a  union  which 
seemed  to  promise  much  for  France — long  dis* 
tracted  by  religious  wars.    The  cold-blooded  per- 

•  4th  September,  1797. 
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fid  J,  and  fiendlike  determination,  with  which  tfaia 
eonspiracy  was  carried  on,  is  ahnoel  incredible; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  insensibility 
of  the  Protestants  to  the  warnings  which  portended 
their  danger.  The  worthy  Admiral  CoUgngr  fell 
the  first  victim.  On  the  24th  of  August,  the 
aniyal  of  the  Sabbath  morning  was  announced  by 
the  tocsin  sounding  from  the  steeple  of  the  neigh- 
bouring diurch  of  St  Germain  rAuzerroi%  the 
signal  for  entering  on  the  pre-concerted  and  well* 
arranged  work  of  massacre,  which  was  general  lor 
three  day%  and  did  not  wholly  cease  for  nearly  a 
wedLl  -^ 

The  Louvre  was  one  of  the  scenes  oif. blood: 
Henry,  the  royal  bridegroom,  and  the  Prince  of 
Gond4  only  escaped  death  by  agreeing  to  go  to 
mass;  and  their  attendants  were  butchered:  aU 
Paris  was  one  great  slau^ter^ house;  Charles  him- 
sdf  assisted  in  the  orgies  of  destruction,— firing 
fiN>m  a  window  upon  the  Huguenots,  and  impatient 
of  .the  delay  occasioned  by  the  loading  of  the  car- 
Unes  tiAat  were  handed  to  him.  The  Seine,  the 
streets,  the  courts,  and  houses,  presented  one  dis- 
gusting and  inhuman  spectacle  of  assassination. 
At  least  ten  thousand  persons,  of  all  ages,  and  of 
both  sexes,  are  computed  to  have  perished  in  Paris 
alone  ;* — and,  in  the  provinces,  twenty  thousand 

*  Peter  Rattras,  the  opponent  of  Aristotle,  end  oBe  of  tbe 
enlightened  men  of  hU  time»  W(|S  among  the  number. 
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more  f  The  ambition  of  TvAitig  without  eontrol, 
ap/pears  to  have  been  liie  main  impulse  of  the 
qoeen^otber,  in  bmig  the  prime  mover  in  this  in* 
femal  scheme ;  and  this  demon,  in  the  shape  of  wo» 
man,  exhibited  the  strange  combination  of  a  mind 
enslaved  by  astrological  superstitions)  and  a  heart 
fearlessly  daring  in  imbounded  crime,  idike  restless 
of  restraints,  human  and  dirine^  This  example  of 
atrocity  is  an  awfiil  iUtutration  of  the  ultimate  con» 
sequences  of  mixing  up  religion  with  politics,  and 
of  identifying  with  the  struggles  of  ambition  and 
of  power,  an  element  whidi  has  only  to  do  with 
this  world  at  all,  as  an  inward  moderator,  and  an 
antagonist  force  to  all  evil  passions. 

The  Rue  St.  Honorc  is  the  Cheapside  of  Paris : 
and  to  the  west  of  it,  are  some  of  the  finest  parts  of 
the  metropolis ; — as  the  Rue  Rivoli,  along  the  north 
side  of  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  the  Rue  Castig* 
lione^  the  arcades  of  which  lead  to  the  Plftce  Ven» 
dome,  the  handsomest  square  in  Paris,  surrounded 
by  uniform  houses,  and  adorned  in  the  centre  with 
an  elaborately-wrought  and  lofty  column,  alter  the 
model  of  Trajan'^s  pillar.  This  monument,  which 
is  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  height,  was  erected 
by  Napoleon,  to  commemorate  the  campaign  of 
1805.  The  stone  shaft  is  covered  with  plates,  cast 
from  the  cannon  taken  from  the  Audtrians,  and 
i«presents  the  battles ;  and  the  whole  has  the  effect 
of  bronze.    The  Rue  de  la  Paix,  a  short  but  very 
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elegant  street,  leads  from  this  square  to  the  Boule-^ 
vards. 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  imposing  than  the 
views  in  the  immediate  suburbs  of  the  city,  on  the 
western  side.  The  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  with 
its  terraces,  its  foliage,  its  orange-trees,  its  piece  of 
water,  and  its  walks,  contributes  its  effect  in  giving 
to  Paris  a  luxurious  air ;  while  the  taste  of  the  pe<v- 
pie  for  an  outrdoor  life  lends  to  it  the  aspect  of  » 
more  southern  city,  and  the  vast  variety  which  it  ex- 
hibits make  it  not  the.  representative  of  France  only, 
but  of  Europe.  The  gates  of  the  garden  open  into 
the  great  area  of  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  the  spot  in 
which  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.,  his  consort, 
and  his  sister,  met  their  fate. 

This  is  decidedly  the  most  magnificent  part  of 
Paris:  on  one  side  is  the  stately  royal  palace» 
with  its  princely  gardens:  opposite  are  stretched 
out  the  extensive  Champs  Elysees,  their  foliage  in- 
viting the  pedestrian  lounger  to  seek  the  shade, 
and  the  long,  broad,  central  avenue  de  Neuilly,  ani- 
mated with  the  motion  of  horses  and  various 
vehicles;  while,  on  a  gentle  ascent,  where  the 
vista  terminates,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  the 
most  superb  public  monument  of  the  French  capi- 
tal rears  its  vast,  massy  arch,  in  imperial  and 
dusky  grandeur,  relieved  on  both  sides  by  the  dark 
shadows  of  the  adjacent  trees.  This  edifice,  which 
is  near  the  Barri^re  del'Etoile,  is  called  the  Arcde 
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Triompke,  and  was  commenced  by  Napoleon  in 
1806.  The  avenue  of  trees  continues  to  a 
great  distance  beyond  the  arch,  forming  the  road 
to  St.  Germain;  and  the  entrance  to  Paris,  on 
this  side,  is  probably  unrivalled  for  grandeur  in 
Europe. 

As  you  stand  in  the  Place  Louis  XV^  with  this 
magnificent  coup-d'osil  before  you, — on  the  right, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  Rue  Royale,  is  the  ex- 
quisitely chaste  and  beautiful  edifice,  the  Eglise  de 
la  Madeleine,  looking,  for  whiteness,  like  a  temple 
of  alabaster.  In  the  same  direction,  and  forming 
the  northern  side  of  the  area,  runs  one  of  the  hand- 
somest ranges  of  building  in  Paris.  On  the  oppo- 
site side,  is  the  statue-crowned  bridge  of  Louis 
XVL,  and,  across  the  river,  is  seen  the  classic 
firont  of  the  Palais  Bourbon,  the  French  House  of 
Commons,  while  in  the  back-ground,  rises  the  ele- 
gant and  aspiring  dome  of  the  Hotel  des  Inva- 
lides. 

One  of  our  visits  was  to  this  immense  building, 
the  Chelsea  Hospital  of  France.  It  is  an  asylum 
for  four  or  five  thousand  old  soldiers,  and  is  situated 
near  the  Ecole  Militaire,  and  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
a  vast  area,  celebrated  in  most  of  the  popular 
movements;  and  which  recalled  especially  the 
assembly  of  the  *  hundred  days.'  The  Idotel  des 
Invalides,  founded  by  Louis  XIV.,  cannot  fail  to 
strike  every  beholder  with  surprise  and  admiration, 
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-'-ao  vast  is  its  scale,  and  so  well  is  it  adapted  to 
die  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed.  The  extent 
of  the  galleries  ^ves  an  effect  to  the  interiovv 
which  well  harmonises  with  its  plainness.  The  U«* 
brary  was  instituted  by  the  Emperor,  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  pensioners^  a  number  of  whom  we  aaw 
jreading, — ^and  these  veterans  appeared  as  much  at 
home  in  their  great  mansion,  and  in  their  lihrary> 
as  though  these  had  been  their  patrimony.  Napo* 
leon  has  everywhere  lefb  the  impress  of  his  grea^ 
neas,  and  of  his  knowledge  of  mankind ;  and  had  it 
not  been  tot  his  insatiable  amUtion,  be  might  have 
been  the  greatest  benefactor  of  France,  and. have 
spared  to  the  inmates  olthe  Invalidea,  the  page  in 
his  history  which  teUs  of  Spaing  and  Moscow,  and 
lioipsic,  and  Waterloo. 

The  chapel  of  the  Invalides,  surmoimted  by  the 
dome,  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  costly  monu*- 
ments  of  the  magnificence  of  the  reign  of  LouisXI  V., 
— a  magnificence,  however,  over  which  imagination 
always  fancies  the  first  prophetic  shadows  of  the  fu- 
ture revolution  to  hang.  The  interior  of  the  chapel 
is  adorned  with  the  trophies  of  war,  taken  firom  the 
European  nations,  and,  among  the  rest,  some  from 
the  English.  When  the  allied  armies  approached 
Paris,  in  1814,  tine  old  soldiers  who  gloried  in 
beholding  the  standards  which  they  had  won,  under 
Napoleon,  from  the  Austrians,  destroyed  a  number 
of  them,  lest  Ihey  should  ML  into  the  hands  of  their 
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€netnieB« — Ycnx  may  enter  this  cburch  many  times, 
waA  not  see  b  single  individual  at  priTate  devotion, 
whkA  is  seldom  the  case  in  other  churches;  but 
Bonaparte^s  soldiers  were  not  likely  to  gain  the 
IMbH  of  looking  on  their  religious  ceremonies  as 
mudh  more  than  an  appendage  to  the  glory  of  arms. 

The  dfurches  in  Paris  are  namerous;  and  seve- 
ral of  them  are  much  admired.  NSire  Dame^  the 
ca&edral,  is  interesting  firom  its  ancieBt  associsr 
tions,  having  been  originally  founded  by  the  Mero* 
tingian  kings,  and  mailing  the  locality  of  the  pre- 
vious'pagan  worship  of  the  Roman  times.  The 
present  structure  dates  from  1160,  and  has  a  vene* 
mble  appearaaoiee,  remarkably  contrasted  with  the 
airy  elegance  of  many  of  the  modem  bufldings  of 
the  city.  Its  two  flat  and  stunted  towers,  rear  them- 
selves in  massy  gloom,  over  the  gay  and  busy  po- 
ptilation,  and  seem  to  point  back  to  a  more  solemn 
age,  as  the  stem  chroniclers  of  bygone  years.  The 
interior  is  spacious,  but  not  so  striking  tt  some  of 
the  Bel^an  churches. 

The  church  of  St.  Itoclf^  a  locidity  of  the  san- 
guinary scenes  of  the  Idth  Vindemiaire,  is  remark- 
able for  the  splendour  of  its  decorations,  and  the 
arrangement  of  its  altars,  one  behind  another,  which 
give  it  a  theatrical  efiect  We  happened  to  be  pre- 
sent during  the  solemnisation  of  an  aniiual  fSte, 
and  a  *  procession  of  the  true  cross.^  A  very  small 
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crucifix,  under  glass,  let  iato  a  large  cross,  was  eai^ 
ried  round  the  church  with  great  pomp,  die  prcH 
cession  halting  at  several  stations  adorned  with  pio 
tures  representing  the  life  and  sufferings  of  Christ : 
each  picture  was  honoured  with  throws  of  inceitte^ 
and  with  bows ; — the  whole  affsur  partook  largely  of 
the  ludicrous ;  but  popery  still  rears  its  head,  with 
its  cap  and  bells,  in  the  infidel  city,  and  the  church 
was  thronged, — chiefly  with  women.  A  marriage^ 
in  the  meantime,  was  taking  place  at  one  of  the 
altars:  the  ceremony  was  very  long,  and  at  one 
part  of  it  a  canopy  was  held  over  the  pair,  whose 
numerous  friends  formed  a  separate  congregation,* 
for  the  multitude  were  too  intent  on  tiie  celebratiovr 
of  the  fete  to  indulge  their  curiosity. 

The  church  of  St  Etienne  du  Mont  is  remark^" 
able  for  the  lightness  and  singularity  of  its  archi- 
tecture, and  for  the  monuments  of  Pascal  and  Ra- 
cine. Here  also  is  the  tomb  of  St  Genevieve,  the 
tutelar  saint  of  Paris,  before  which  candles  were 
burning,  and  devotees  kneeling.  She  died  in  512. 
St.  Sulpice  is  one  of  the  finest  churches.  It  is  of 
modem  date,  and  is  a  bold  and  magnificent  struc- 
ture, both  within  and  without  The  grand  Doric 
and  Ionic  portico  has  an  imposing  effect,  but  the 
two  towers  are  studiously  different  from  each  other, 
in  style  and  in  height,— a  sacrifice  of  uniformity  to 
variety,  which  is  not  very  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The 
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arebiteeture  of  the  great  church  of  St  Euatache 
exhibits  a  singular  mixture  of  Greek  ornaments 
with  a  barbaric  style. 

The  Pantheon  has  proved,  by  the  changes  of  its 
iqypropriation,  a  sort  of  index  of  the  times.  It  was 
erected  by  Louis  XV.,  as  the  new  church  of  St 
Qeneyieve.  The  Constituent  Assembly  transformed 
it  into  a  general  mausoleum  for  great  men,  and  for 
many  years,  the  frieze  of  its  noble  portico,  which  is 
an  imitation  of  that  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  bore 
t))e  inscription  A  ux  Grands  HommesyLa  PatneRe- 
connoissante*  After  the  Restoration,  it  was  re-con* 
secr^ited,  and  the  smoke  of  incense  again  ascended 
bepeath  its  lofty  dome^  amid  the  pomp  of  the  Ro- 
mish worship.  Under  the  Citixen^King  it  is  once 
more  a  superb  mausoleum.  The  plan  of  this  grand 
and  majestic  temple,  is  a  Greek  cross,  and  its  gene- 
ral appearance  something  like  that  of  St  Paul's  in 
miniature.  The  dome  of  this  edifice,  and  that  of 
the  Invalides,  rise  dominant  over  all  the  other 
buildings  in  Paris.  In  the  vaults  below  the  Pan- 
theon, are  many  small  apartments  filled  with  tombs, 
which  are  shown  by  candle-light,  and  a  train  of 
solemn  emotions  is  excited,  while  the  guide  points 
to  the  names  of  those,  celebrated  in  the  great  Revo- 
tion,  or  in  the  annals  of  infidelity,  or  in  the  armies 
of  Napoleon,  whose  bodies,  in  the  awful  silence  of 
these  catacombs,  so  contrasted  with  the  scenes 
in  which  many  of  them  once  mingled,  await  the 
dread  summons  of  the  archangel ! 
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Hiere  are  seyeral  public  cemeteries  in  Psris^ 
besides  the  celd>nited  one  of  Pire^orCkaiae*  This 
▼ast  depository  of  mortaUty,  contained,  ten  yeaiB 
years  ago»  upwards  of  twenty-fi^e  thousand  tombs. 
It  is  situated  on  a  ruing  ground,  without  the  wall^ 
on  the  east,  commanding  one  of  the  finest  views  of 
the  domes  and  towers  of  this  magmficent  city,  whose 
populati(m  it  will  one  day  rivaL  Amidst  foliage, 
and  on  ground  undulated  in  various  directions,  are 
scattered  the  memorials  of  the  dead,  from  the  hum* 
ble  grave,  with  its  plain  slab,  and  single  chaplet  of 
amaranth,  perpetually  renewed  by  bereaved  affec- 
tion, to  the  splendid  mausoleum,  which  tells  what 
grandeur  and  honours  its  tenants  had  to  leave  for 
the  narrow  house  appointed  for  aH  living !  Urns, 
pyramids,  obelisks,  little  chapels  of  Grecian,  and  off 
Gothic  architecture,  and  solid  massy  sepulchres,  are 
crowded  together  on  every  hand ;  and  in  the  central 
part  is  a  chapel  for  the  funeral  rites  of  the  Romish 
church.  Many  of  the  tombs  are  inscribed  with  the 
most  touching  memorials  of  sorrow,*  and  the  cha- 

*  The  following  are  ezamplea  i 

*  Ci-gtt.  *  191  repose. 

•        •••  •••• 

Au  meilletir  des  Fils,  Repose  en  paix,  ombre  di^rie. 

Par  la  plus  malheureuse.        Lea  larmea  de  ton  £poaz»  et  c^as 

£t  la  plus  tendre  des  Meres,      de  ta  FamiUe 

Toujours  inconsolable  1   Couleront  sor    ta  tombe^   jasqa'au 
£t  sea  inforton^s  moment 

Soar  et  Freres !  Ou  its  viendront  te  r^oindfD  f 

D9  Pr^unditm 
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nicteristic  aidour  of  the  people  may  in  some  mea- 
aure  be  seen,  in  tbe  expressions  of  grief  which  may 
be  found  in  this  populous  grave-yard.  The  liew- 
made  widow,  and  the  orphan  child,  may  be  seen 
renovating  the  amaranth,  which  adorns  many  of  the 
tombs,  in  the  form  of  a  chaplet,  a  heart,  or  a  cross; 
and  the  whole  is. a  deeply-impressive  scene. 

The  Lusembourffi  and  the  Palais  Bourbon,  are 
the  localities  of  the  Frendi  legislature.  The  garden 
of  the  former  b  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  fre- 
quented walks  of  the  capital;  and  this  chaste  and 
beaotiful  palace  is  adorned  with  many  fine  paint- 
ings and  sculptures,  and  contains,  among  other 
remarkable  things,  the  handsome  but  small  cham- 
ber of  Peers,  of  a  semi-circular  form: — ^also  the 
splendidly-adorned  apartment  o^  the  foundress, 
Marie  de  Medicis,  wife  of  Henry  IV.,  and  mother 
of  Louis  XIIL  The  Palais  Bourbon^  where  the 
Deputies  of  France  bold  their  sittings,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  ornaments  of  the  metropolis,  having  a 
broad,  magnificent  peristyle  towards  the  Seine, 
adorned  with  twelve  lofty  Corinthian  columns. 
The  form  of  the  SaUe  des  Seances  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  chamber  of  Peers,  but  the  hall  is  larger, 
and  is  in  a  style  of  great  elegance. 

The  Hotel  de  Ville^  and  the  Palais  de  Justice, 
are  the  seats  of  the  civil  and  criminal  administra- 
tion. The  latter  is  interesting  as  the  ancient  site 
of  the  Roman  Prefecture^  of  the  palace  of  some  of 
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tbe  early  kingSy  and  of  the  ifnireg^  ttmr  masteTs; 
Here  is  a  small  but  beaiitifiDl  ancient  GoAic  diapel, 
now  used  for  recoids.  So  many  of  the  Iso^  bmkl- 
isigB  in  Paris  are  Pabde,  that  even  the  Exchange 
is  called  the  PtUais  de  la  Bourse*  It  is  an  etegan^ 
and  classic  edifice^  and  die  ornamental  paintii^ 
of  the  interior  are  much  admired.  On  looldng  at 
thb  building,  a  Londoner  oan  scarcely  re£ram  from 
thinking  how  short  a  time  it  would  retain  itt 
beautiful  whiteness  in  the  English  metropoBs* 

Paris  possesses  a  great  number  of  literary  insti^ 
tutions :  the  oldest  is  the  UniversM  Royah,  long 
so  celebrated  throughout  Europe,  and  oomprtahtg 
a  number  of  coU^es,  in  which  is  taught  evety 
branch  of  science  and  literature.  The  frcnlties  of 
Science^  Letters^  and  Theology,  are  united  at  the 
ancient  Sorbonne,  originally  founded  in  li!5S^  by 
Sorbon,  chaplain  of  St.  Louis,*  and  r^uilt  by 
Cardinal  Richelieu  in  1639l  Hie  fiumlties  of  Lav, 
and  of  Medicine,  give  their  lectures  at  two  other 
separate  establishments  in  the  neighbourhood. — 
The  Bihliothique  du  Boi^  in  the  Rue  Riehelieu^  is 
the  largest  library  in  Paris,  and  is  probably  unri> 
vailed  in  the  world,  containing  more  than  4M,000 
volumes. 

The  spacious  grounds  called  the  Jardin  du  Rm, 
or  Des  Flantes,  are  the  grand  locality  of  tile  general 
science  of  nature,  where  all  the  stor^  of  the 
vegetable;  animal,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  are  open 

*  Louis  IX. 
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to  the  inspection,  alike  of  the  scientific  student,  and 
the  passing  visitoTy  and  where  Daubenton  found 
occupation  for  fifty  years  in  the  study  of  nature. 

To  an  English  eye,  several  of  the  numerous 
Fountains  in  Paris  have  a  very  novel  effect ;  and 
the  abundance,  and  tasteful  disposition  of  their 
waters,  and  ihe  elegance  and  beauty  of  their  struc- 
tures, give  to  some  parts  of  the  city  an  air  of  luxury 
and  southern  grandeur,  which  is  not  always  sus- 
tained by  the  localities  in  which  these  jets  deawt 
are  situated.  The  numerous  Passages^  or  GalerieSf 
which  are  imitated  in  miniature,  in  Burlington  and 
Lowther  Arcades,  also  form  a  remarkable  feature  of 
this  city  of  varieties,  especially  when  the  motley 
crowds  press  through  these  brilliantly  illuminated 
baeaars  in  the  evening.  A  different  impression  is 
felt  by  the  stranger,  as  he  gazes  on  the  proud,  his- 
torical trophies,  raised  by  the  Parisians  to  their 
magnificent  monarch,  in  the  triumphal  arches  called 
the  Parte  St.  Denis,  and  the  Porte  St.  Martin, 
erected  within  two  years  of  each  other,  and  in- 
scribed Ludomoo  Magna* 

The  numerous  Marches,  and  HaUes,  cannot  fail 
to  attract  notice.  Many  of  the  former  are  very 
spacious  and  commodious,  and  are  adorned  with^ 
fountains.  The  Halle  au  BU  strikes  the  eye  by 
its  large  cupola ;  and  near  it  is  the  Colonne  de 
Midicis,  or  the  celebrated  pillar,  which  the  wicked 
and  superstitious  Catherine  de  M^cis  erected,  in. 

VOL.  IK  o 
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1572,  lor  the  purposes  of  astrology.  The  vast  en- 
trepii  called  the  Halle  aua  Vins,  is  a  magnifioent 
moaument  of  iixe  reign  of  Bonaparte. 

The  Abaiioirsj  or  slaughter-bousesy  remove  from 
the  crowded  parts  of  the  city  all  the  annajfaacoB 
attendant  on  the  killipg  of  animals:  the  AboUoir 
Monimartre^  is  one  of  the  most  considerable,  wbw^ 
sheep,  oxen,  and  calves,  to  the  amounyt  of  eooie 
thousands,  are  slaughtered  every  week. 

The  most  interesting  Manufactories  to  visits  are 
that  of  the  Gobelin  tapestiy,  in  which  natural  in- 
jects, fuid  historical  pieces,  are  exquisitely  wrought* 
on  a  web  of  silk,  or  worsted ; — and  the  Manufachive 
Royale  des  GlaceSt  where  mirroi^  of  the  h^gest 
and  most  splendid  description  are  made. — Bat  the 
remarkable  localities  of  this  city,  the  emporium  of 
taste,  the  seat  of  French  literature,  and  science : — 
its  libraries  and  museums, — its  hospitals,  pnlamti^ 
and  churches, — ^its  squares,  walks,  triumphal  archaa, 
fountains,  gardens,  markets,  gorgeous  coffee-housee, 
and  taverns, — not  to  speak  of  its  places  of  gay  and 
thoughtless  amusement,  are  innumerable. — It  may 
be  added  that  strangers  meet  with  little  difficulty 
in  getting  access  to  most  of  the  public  curioatiaB, 
as  it  is  generally  sufficient  to  show  a  passport.* 

On  the  Boulevards,  we  observed  the 


*  A  few  places  require  an  ezpreas  order  from  tbe  gorenuMBt ; 
as,  of  late,  those  vast  domains  of  mortality,  the  Csfmi—ta*. 
In  Paris   the  panptrt    was   still    required,    but    the    |ninku 
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flion  which  the  balls  of  the  ^  infernal  machine'  had 
left  on  the  trees  near  the  Cafi  Turc^  and  on  the 
waU  of  its  garden.  This  diabolical  device  of 
F^esehi  to  destroy  the  King  and  the  royal  princes, 
and  the  havoc  which  was  made  of  human  life, 
appeared  to  have  excited  the  universal  horror  so 
foul  a  deed  deserved,  which  might  have  thrown 
n^iee,  in  a  moment,  into  confusion  and  anarchy. 
An  attempt,  in  some  respects  similar,  was  made, 
at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  Nicaise,  to  assassinate 
Bonaparte  when  first  Consul,  by  means  of  a  barrel 
of  gunpowder,  then  called  la  machine  infemale. 

Several  parts  of  Paris  still  bear  traces  of  the 
Revolution  of  1830.  We  noticed,  particularly  in 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  at  the  Louvre,  that  cer- 
tain spots  were  marked,  as  being  the  places  of  the 
^1,  and  of  the  burial,  of  some  of  the  active 
agents  in  the  conflict.  The  Louvre  was  one  of  the 
main  points  of  attack  during  the  memorable  <  three 
days,'  when  the  government,  untaught  by  the  awful 
lessons  of  the  past,  again  roused  the  people  to  take 
the  redress  of  their  wrongs  and  grievances  into 
their  own  hands.  The  graves  of  those  who  fell 
at  the  Louvre^  are  under  the  fa9ade)  on  the  east 

of  TAgiitration  was  not  enforced,  wbioh  we  bad  met  with  in  Bel- 
dam, Genntnj,  and  Switsarland,  compelling  ererj  male  traveller, 
immediAtelj  on  bis  arrival  in  a  town,  to  write  in  a  goremment 
hook*  bia  name,  birtb-plaee,  the  place  be  laat  left,  and  Uia  next 
dttttoatioB. 

02 
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side:  the  place  was  still  adorned  with  ever- 
greens and  flags,  showing  how  the  memory  of  the 
dead,  as  martyrs  to  the  liberties  of  France,  is 
cherished  by  the  Parisians. 


A  restoration,  after  a  revolution  tliat  has  ori- 
ginated from  within,  is  always  a  political  experi- 
ment of  great  difficulty,  and  is  seldom  favoninble 
to  freedom.  The  people  have  changed, — ^the  ele- 
ments to  be  governed  are  no  longer  the  same ;  but 
the  princes  of  the  dynasty  are  apt  to  cling  to  their 
ancient  ideas,  and  are  anxious  to  reign  with  the 
prerogatives  of  their  fore&thers,  though  more  than 
ordinary  tact  is  necessary,  in  order  to  discern  the 
temper  of  the  times,  to  allay  suspicions,  fearsi,  and 
jealousies,  to  harmonise  opposing  interests,  and  to 
carry  the  national  mind  along  with  the  government, 
in  the  maintenance  of  authority. 

Rarely  did  prince  undertake  a  less  enviable  task 
than  that  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  Louis  XVI 11^ 
when,  in  the  spring  of  1814,  after  twenty-three 
years  of  exile,  he  trod  over  the  spoils  of  his  country, 
to  ascend  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  European  armies.  The  concussion 
produced  by  the  fall  of  Bonaparte,  had  loosened  ^be 
bond  which,  during  his  reign,  had  held  the  hetero* 
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geneous  materials  of  society  together,  and  they  had 
now  become  a  mass  of  disorganised  elements. 
There  were  the  imperialists  of  the  late  reign, — and 
the  royalists,— and  the  republicans  of  1789, — a  new 
and  an  old  nobility,  with  clashing  claims, — and  a 
clergy  eagerly  seeking  all  their  ancient  ascendency. 
Multitudes  were  weary  of  wars,  and  conscriptions, 
and  a  military  despotism,  the  glory  of  which  bad 
departed,  and  they  wished  for  some  salutary  change. 
This  feeling  was  cherished  widely  among  the  agri- 
culturalists; — ^but  their  hopes  were  mingled  with 
apprehension  and  anxiety,  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  landed  proprietors.  Many  were  to  be  found, 
of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  part  of  the 
nation,  who  were  willing  to  believe  that  the  resto- 
Tadou  was  likely  to  prove  favourable  to  their  in- 
terests, and,  excepting  those  who  viewed  the  change 
politically  as  decided  royalists,  they  welcomed  it^ 
probably,  more  thao.  any  other  class. 

Those  whose  attachment  to  the  ancient  regime 
bad  now  the  opportunity  of  displaying  itself  saw  in 
the  dignified  smiles  of  Louis,  and  the  grace  of  the 
Comte  d'Artois,*  the  return  of  the  old  court,  and 
the  promise  of  basking,  as  in  days  that  were  gone 
by)  in  the  sunshine  of  the  royal  &vour.  But  the 
military  were  chagrined, — and  the  pride  of  the 
nation  was  wounded,  to  see  the  glory  of  the  French 

*  Afterwards  Charles  X. 
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arms  trampled  on,  by  the  victorious  legions  of 
the  AUies,  and  while  their  300,000  bayonets  es^ 
corted  Louis  to  his  throne,  he  became  identified 
with  the  defeat  and  the  humiliation  of  FVance. 

The  court,  and  the  emigrants  in  general,  in- 
sisted of  those  who  had  become  strangers  to  then- 
country,  and  were  aliens,  as  much  from  her  politics 
as  from  her  soU,  possessing  no  sympathy  with  the 
progress  of  her  public  mind.  France  was  not  the 
France  shehad  been  before  the  ReToIution,-Hhe8tyle 
of  the  Bourbon  rule  was  obsolete,  and  a  monarch, 
like  Louis  XVIII.,  destitute  of  firmness,  defident 
in  energy,  and  of  a  temporising  policy,  who  seemed 
more  intenton  avoiding  present  inconvemences,  Uian 
on  adopting  a  comprehensive  and  uniform  scheme  of 
government,  was  not  likely  to  merge,  in  the  support 
of  his  dynasty,  the  difierent  factions  of  the  new  and 
the  old  regime,  and,  in  ten  years,  to  hand  down  a 
sceptre  powerful  enough  in  itself  to  repress,  by  its 
own  weight,  the  latent  elem^its  of  confusion,  or  to 
compensate  in  any  measure  for  the  want  of  skifl  in 
him  who  should  next  attempt  to  wield  it 

A  throne  was  to  be  consolidated  on  the  wreck 
of  that  mighty  one,  which,  though  it  hfeui  reared 
itself  into  a  superstructure  of  the  most  toweling 
and  colossal  despotism,  had  nevertheless  been 
deeply  based  in  the  chaos  left  behind  by  the  sweep- 
ing disorganisations  and  desolations  of  the  Revo- 
lution.    The  extraordinary  genius  of  the  archi- 
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tect  of  that  throne  had  enabled  hinii  by  an  easy  tran- 
aitiom  to  combine  into  one  fabric,  the  republic  and 
tba  empire,  and  had  erected  an  absolute  dominion, 
not  of  Ic^timacy,  but  of  militaiy  glory,  which  en- 
cfaanted  ijtxe  spirits  that  it  subdued,  and  rendered 
them  its  willing  sbyes,  by  enlisting  tbe  national 
vanity  on  its  side.  It  was  now  too  late  for  mere 
l«gUiauu7  to  be  a  BuiBdent  prop  to  power ;  and  he 
who  would  be  the  restorer  of  the  throne  of  the  Ca- 
pets, must  remodel  it  with  new  materials,  and  not 
eii4ea;rour  to  reconstruct  it  on  the  ancient  plan, 
from  the  fragments  into  which  it  had  been  shattered 
by  the  oonyulaions  and  the  earthquakes  that  bad 
overdirown  it* 

Louis  did  not  succeed  to  the  sceptre  of  his  an- 
eestcnrs,- — ^he  succeeded  to  the  Revolution, — to  Bo- 
naparte,— ^to  the  throne  of  new  France : — ^but  there 
was  a  party  who  looked  for  the  return  of  feudaUsm, 
and  the  old  Bourbon  ^stem,  the  divine  right  and 
holy  anointing  of  kings,  the  antique  state  and  ex- 
elnsiveaesB  of  the  court,  and  the  ghostly  and  mys- 
terious dominion  of  the  clergy  : — all  this  was 
scaveely  less  reasonidile  than  it  would  have  been, 
£m*  the  po^-diluvian  family  to  have  expected  to 
find  the  surfeu^  of  the  earth  unchanged  by  the 
waters  of  the  deluge*  The  ultra-royalist  party 
gained  ground  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XVIII., 
and  the  reaction  on  the  people  was,  a  strenuous 
liberalism,  which,  under  the  wrong-headed  Charles 
X«,  came  into  direct  collision  with  the  government 
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— and  the  Bourbon  power  was  at  once  laid  proa^ 
trate  in  the  dust 

The  theory  of  legitimacy,  given  forth  to  the 
world  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  waa  calculated 
at  once  to  delude  the  returning  dynasty  with  fidae 
images  of  its  own  position,  and  to  proytdLe  codp* 
tempt  among  the  people,  by  its  absurd  inoon** 
sistency.  For  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  its 
doctrines  was,  that  there  had  been  no  radical 
change  in  men's  minds, — ^that  the  RerolutiQii,  and 
the  career  of  Bonaparte,  which  had  been  opentxag 
on  the  public  mind  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  were 
to  be  regarded  merely  as  an  extinct  rebellion ;  and 
that  the  stupendous  events,  and  mighty  chai]gee» 
of  the  Ckmsulate^  and  the  Empire,  foraied  but  as 
episode  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVIII*,  and  were  noir 
to  be  forgotten.  Moreover,  the  very  same  theocy 
which  pronounced  Bonaparte  a  usurper,  acknow- 
ledged, as  lawful  sovereigns,  several  of  the  kings 
whom  he  had  created. 

The  Charte  ConsHtutionnelle  itself  drawn  up 
on  the  accession  of  Louis,  though  proclaiming  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  equal 
rights,  deliverance  from  the  conscription^  and  no  in- 
vidious exemptions  from  taxation, — ^was,  notwith- 
standing, ill-starred,  and  ill-omened  in  its  birth.  It 
was  not  a  compact,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  be- 
tween the  head  of  the  state,  and  the  members, — ^it 
was  studiously  put  forth  as  one  of  those  document8» 
said  to  be  octroyes  or  granted^  as  a  sovereign  boon 
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from  the  King.*  It  posBessed  also,  with  the  general 
complexion  of  a  limited  monarchy,  several  of  the 
fcatures  of  dedpotism,  inasmuch  as  it  secured  to 
the  King  alone  the  right  of  proposing  a  law,  and 
of  determining  whether  any  amendment  to  it  should 
be  discussed :  a  wide  door  was  found  to  be  opened 
to  practical  abuse^  in  consequence  of  the  monarch 
being  intrusted  with  the  establishment  of  <  regula- 
tions and  ordinances  necessary  for  the  execution  of 
Ibe  law,  and  the  safety  of  the  state :'  the  ministers 
abo  were  enticed  to  speak  in  both  chambers,  solely 
in  Tirtue  of  their  <yfflee. 

It  would  hare  been  surprising  if  the  new  order 
<3f  things, — so  difibrent,  in  its  genius,  and  its  origin, 
from  any  of  the  changes  that  had  occurred  since 
Louis  XVI.  sat  on  the  throne,  had  been  found  to 
secure  the  goodwill  of  all  the  incongruous  parties 
which  now  formed  the  French  nation.  The  censor- 
ship of  the  press  was  complained  of  by  the  repub* 
Ucans,  as  inconsistent  with  the  freedom  promised 
in  the  Charter,  and  their  alienation  from  the  new 
government  was  increased.  The  Parisians  were 
diseontented  with  the  police  regulations,  and  the 
revival  of  the  ancient  forms  and  usages  of  the  mo- 
narchy. The  very  agitation  of  the  question  re- 
lating to  the  property  of  the  emigrants,  excited 
apprehension    among   many,    and    the    annuities 

*  Nous  arons  accord^  et  aecordons,  fait  coDcession  et  octroi  a 
no8  Bojets  etc. — CharU  ComtituthnneUe. 

od 
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gsantod  to  thoee  whose  ^Btatos  had  heen  soU*  pftH 
yoked  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  all,  eaboeptii^  the 
royalists  themselves.  Loms  felt  himself  ohligtd  to 
court  the  marshals  and  generals  of  Napoleon,  but 
the  soldiery  were  in  the  highest  stale  of  izrit^oo^ 
on  finding  their  influence  and  their  pay  diminished^ 
and  their  corps  disbanded  and  reJacmeA^ — while. 
the  badges  of  their  glory,  and  the  ea|^ea  of  the 
Empire,  were  exchanged  for  the  ^0eur  de  lU^  whicb 
they  had  been  taught  to  despise.  The  eontinuanee 
of  the  imposts  called  drciU  rhmUs  on  arti^es  of 
consumption  and  convemenc^  pirodueed  ^rioue. 
discontent^,  as  some  ple4|S0  had  been  giyen  that 
they  should  be  taken  off ;  which  the  Qonditioftef  the 
finances,  however,  did  not  allow. 

In  this  state  of  things,  Bonaparte  re-q>peared  in 
France,  on  the  Jst  itf  Manohy  1816.  There  was  no 
opposition  Id  hb  progress,^-*  which  ira^r  resembled 
a  triumph,  than  a  daring  adventure  to  regain  a  lost 
throne.  Some  of  the  marshals  were  passive :  Maa- 
sena  appeared  to  connive^  and  eyen  Soulti  the  jpi- 
nister  lat  war,  was  suqpected  of  doing  the  same: 
Ney  came  forward,  and  offered  to  tal^e  Bpnaparte 
dead  or  alive^  and,  a  few  days  afterward^,  joined 
him,  and  proclaimed  to  his  army  that  the  Bour- 
bons were  unfit  to  reign.  By  the  20th  of  Marel^. 
the  Tuileries  had  again  dianged  masters,  and  the 
<  hundred  days^  commenced. 

The  army  supported  Bonaparte ;  but  the  nation 
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at  large,  wearied  of  expensive  wars,  and  the  con« 
8<)riptloti,  had  lees  oanfldeiiee  in  him, — and  the 
libend  party,  who  were  stroiig,  compelled  him  to 
promiee  a  Conatitution  at  greater  fireedom  than 
thtit  6{  the  Empfare.  The  fom*  great  Pdwers,  Eng- 
land, Angferia,  PtnaBia,  and  Rnseia,  combined  once 
nMe  to  pot  an  end  to  the  swaj  of  the  great  mill* 
tary  cMetf  and  agreed  to  raise  more  than  half  a 
miUioitt  of  men.  The  legions  of  the  Allies  poured 
down  on  France^  the  batlieof  Waterloo  decided  the 
&te  of  Bonaparte,  and  Fbuch6  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  pnmsional  goremment;  and  now,  Lotiis 
was  once  more  sovereign  of  France^  which  had 
never  been  so  prostrate  since  the  days  of  Henry 
V.  of  England,  and  the  battte  of  Agincourt 

The  ¥Veiieh  army  that  evacuated  Paris  retired 
BuHenly  to  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  and  at  length 
yi^ed  a  reluctant  adhesion  to  Louis.  While  tiie 
result  of  fhe  *  hundred  dayc^  gave  another  humili- 
aling  blow  to  the  military  influence  which  was  an 
obstacle  to  constitutional  government,  it  tended 
more  than  ever  to  weaken  tiie  confidence  of  the 
people  in  public  men ;  whose  doubly  violated  oaths 
proved  that  interest  rather  than  principle  was  their 
guide.  The  vast  armies  of  die  Allies  occupied  two 
thirds  of  the  country,  which  elsewhere  was  the 
scene  of  insurrection  and  bloodshed : — but  the  ulti- 
mate effect  of  the  whole  was,  a  decided  re-actbn  in 
favour  of  ultra-royalism. 
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Ilie  Chambre  InirouvaUe,^  wbich  met,  ia  Oe- 
tober  1815,  three  months  after  the  aeoond  return 
of  Louis,  granted  to  the  govemmeot  the  power  of 
arbitrary  imprisoiuiienti  without  trial,  and  hanlAed 
for  ever  from  France,  all  who  had  taken  part  in  tke 
death  of  Louis  XVI.,  or  had  aooepted  office  under 
Bonaparte,  aft^  his  return  firom.Elba.  Seiwal 
individuals  were  executed^  ntunbers  of  judges  and 
other  functionaries  were  dismissed,  and  the  royal- 
ists were  in  the  complete  possession  of  power. 
The  violence  of  some  of  the  ultras  of  this  partjr»  in- 
duced the  prime  minister,  the  Duke  de  Ridielieu, 
to  dissolve  the  Chamber,  and  a  more  moderatdv 
royal  one  met  in  November,  1916.  This  diai^ 
took  place  under  the  influence  of  Decaaea,  whoee 
maadm  was  royaliaer  la  naaon^  ^^  naHanaiiser  le 
rayalisme*  A  new  and  more  liberal  law  <rf  election 
was  passed,  and  the  ultri^royalists  lost  ground  in 
consequence  of  the  discovery  of  their  intrigues,  in 
fomenting  disturbances  at  home^  and  seeking  for 
influence  abroad. 

By  the  end  of  I8I8»  the  allied  troops  had  evar 
cuated  France ;  but  Louis,  the  same  year,  joined 
the  Holy  AUiance^  a  scheme  which  originated  in 
the  tendency  too  common  among  monarehs,  to 
ding  for  support  abroad,  in  order  to  enable  ibaof- 
selves  to  maintain  ideas  of  kingly  power  no  longer 

*  The  name  gtren  to  tbe  first  Chamber  of  Depoties.  after  tbe 
second  reatoration,  on  aooount  of  its  anti-national  character. 
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to  die  state  of  their  subjects,  instead  of  find- 
ing dieir  stability  in  the  convictions  of  thos^  for 
whose  good  alone  diey  reign.  Though  the  obso- 
lete spirit  of  royalism  was  agmn  reviving,  and  the 
Duke  de  Richelieu,  the  prime  minister,  declared 
against  further  popular  freedom,  and  wished  to 
check  it  by  altering  the  law  of  election,  Decazes 
triumphed  in  the  v  Chamber,  and  liberal  principles 
were  maintained. 

•  Dessoles  succeeded  Richelieu,  but  his  ministry 
was  overthrown  in  1819,  in  consequence  of  not 
being  able  to  maintain  itself  between  the  extreme 
parties ;  and  Decazes  was  made  premier  of  a  mi- 
ttstry,  not  more  harmonious  in  itself  than  the 
preceding.  The  assassination  of  the  Duke  de 
Berri,  in  1820,  roused  violent  clamours  against 
the  Eberals,  and  produced  great  excitement  between 
the  two  parties.  Decazes,  vilified  by  the  ultra- 
royalists,  and  mistrusted  by  the  liberals,  resigned, 
and  tiie  Duke  de  Richelieu  was  again  at  the  head 
of  the  government 

The  ministry  of  Dessoles  had  been  conducted 
on  the  principle  of  maintaining  the  popular  law  of 
elections,  and  both  Dessoles  and  Decazes  were  of 
the  moderately  royal  party,  and  for  the  most  part 
carried  the  King  with  them.  MonrieiiTi  soon  des- 
tined to  overturn  his  dynasty  by  his  obstinacy  and 
folly,  was  the  patron  of  a  more  violent  policy,  and 
aimed  at  great  influence  over   the  government 
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Both  of  Riehelieu's  ftdministaradons  were  attompta  jt 
mediatiiig  between  tbe  wefldmess  and  inded&ion  of 
Louis,  and  the  rashness  of  his  brother. 

Ridielieu^s  second  ministry  was  embarrassed  with 
the  laws*  left  by  thw  predecessors  for  diacnssiei^ 
respecting  personal  Uberty,  the  journals,  and  the: 
elections;  and  now  the  absolutists  prerafled;  and 
their  influence  socm  became  evident  in  ibe  adtmnie- 
tration,  whose  power  was  fortified  by  the  talents  of  de 
Serre,  and  afterwards  of  de  ViU^le.     Fsirlies,  bow>* 
ever,  had  now  become  more  subdivided,  and  there' 
were  not  only  the  T^|hi  and  leftf  or  die  high  and  low 
parties,  but  ako  the  rigki  and  left  centres:   the 
spirit  of  fiu^ion  increased,  aad  violent  mobe  wctb 
frequently  assembled  in  Paris.    In  1821,  the  minb* 
terswere  unable  to  maintain  themselves  between 
the  parties,  a  temporary  coalition  of  winch  oveF* 
threw  them,  and  de  Vill^le  became  premier  of  the 
rimth  administration.     Strict  royafism,  which  had 
already  begun  to  gain  the  ascendency,  was  vsm 
triumphant ;  and  for  several  sessions,  indading  two 
elections,  the  liberal  party  lost  ground  in  dw  Cham- 
bers ;  so  thatin  1824  they  received  the  name  of  La 
FucUon  des  Seixe,  in  allusion  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Fronde,  the  party  who  opposed  the  court  and  tbe 
minister  Mazarin,  in  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV. 

During  these  sessions,  the  trial  of  all  ofienees  of 
the  press  was  taken  from  the  jury :  the  peera^  in  a 
spirit  contrary  to  the  charter,  resolved  that  no 
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member  of  thair  House  should  be  arrested  on  ac* 
count  ai  a  civil  suit:  ako  the  censorship  of  the 
public  journals  was  renewed*  Gonspiracies  said 
indorrections  occurred  in  yariotis  places  ;--thero 
w«e  seme  troubles  in  Paris ;  and  a  kind  of  Carbo- 
nari* societj  was  detected.  Hie  liberal  party  were 
defeated  on  the  great  question  of  the  expedition 
into  Spain,  and  100,000  men  were  sent,  in  1828, 
into  that  eoontry,  xmder  the  King's  nephew,  the 
Due  d'Asgottlfime,  to  suppress  democracy*  The 
campingn  was  successful,  and  the  Bourbons  gained 
a  triumph,  both  in  France  and  Spain.  The  sep- 
tennial act  was  carried ;  but  the  proposal  for  re- 
during  the  interest  on  (be  public  debt,  to  d^ray  the 
charges  of  the  war,  was  lost  Ch&teaubriand,  who- 
refosed  to  defend  the  bill,  was  dismissed  from  the 
ministry,  and  in  the  Journal  dea  DUmtSi  he  became 
a  strenuous  opponent  of  de  Vill^le's  goremment. 

Louis  XVIIL  died  in  September,  1884.  Thougk 
too  vacillating  in  his  policy,  he  had  prudence  enough, 
so  long  as  he  was  equal  to  the  task,  in  some  mea- 
sure to  moderate  the  ultra-royaUsts ;  but  during  the 
last  years  of  his  life^  he  yielded  to  the  influence  of 
his  brother  Qiarles,  and  of  de  Villile.  Preriously 
to  this,  he  wanted  firmness  to  keep  down  the 
ascendency  of  the  fimatical  party,  who  wished  to 
put  badL  the  political  time-piece,  to  the  days  of  the 

*  The  namd  of  a  large  political,  secret  society  in  Italj,  who  ori- 
gintUy  called  themselrea  Cotlim, 
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old  regime;  while  proscriptions,  and  executions^ 
and  the  massacres  of  the  south,  recalled  the  reign 
of  terror,  converted  Mends  to  enemies,  and  formed 
an  indelible  blot  on  the  government,  under  whose 
sway  ihey  occurred, 

France  was  indebted  to  Decazes  for  many  of 
those  plans  for  the  improvement  of  commerce,  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
which  marked  the  sera  of  the  Restoration ;  during 
which  period,  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  great 
physical  prosperity.  With  this  minister,  the  diance 
of  the  continuance  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  felL 
When  he  began  to  yield  to  an  aristocratic  altera* 
tion  in  the  existing  popular  law  of  election,  and,  is 
other  respects,  to  recede  from  his  former  position* 
he  arrayed  against  him  Lafayette,  and  the  liberal?, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  failed  to  conciliate  Labour- 
donnaye,  and  the  royalists,  who  looked  on  his  mea* 
sures  with  suspicion  and  contempt ;  while  he  for- 
feited the  support  of  Foy,  Constant,  and  the  Doe- 
irinaires, 

Charles  X.  ascended  the  throne  with  popularity, 
in  some  measure  on  account  of  his  personal  activity 
as  compared  with  the  late  King,  and  his  royal  man« 
ners.  His  abolition  of  the  censorship  of  the  public 
journals,  produced  an  enthusiasm  in  his  fiivour  that 
was  altogether  remarkable ;  but  it  was  a  momen- 
tary flash,  which  soon  proved  to  be  a  delusive 
harbinger  of  prosperity: — ^the  spirit  of  the  reiga 
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Boon  sealed  the  £ftte  of  the  monarchy.  The  line  of 
policy  adopted  by  the  King,  and  de  Vill^le,  gratified 
tbe  aristocratical  and  theocratic  party,  while  the 
government  was  becoming  daily  more  unpopular. 
The  bill  for  indemnifying  the  emigrants  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  thirty  millions  sterling,  and  that 
for  reducing  the  interest  on  stock,  called  forth 
loud  condenmation. 

The  ecclesiastical  measures  betrayed  the  bigotry 
of  the  priest-ridden  monarch ;  and,  among  these,  a 
law  of  sacrilege  was  passed,  punishing  the  proftma- 
tifm  of  sacred  places  and  utensils  with  death.  Super- 
stition increased;  processions  were  multiplied  in 
die  streets;  and  the  Romish  clergy,  and  theJesuitSy 
gained  more  influence  than  they  had  possessed  since 
tbe  times  preceding  the  Revolution.  .The  law  re- 
lating to  primogeniture,  though  thrown  out  by  the 
peers,  had  been  adopted  by  the  Deputies,  and  was 
regarded,  by  the  nation,  as  an  index  of  the  wish  of 
tba  government  to  found  a  new  aristocracy,  and  to 
disturb  that  legal  equality  of  all,  so  dear  to  French- 
men, The  enormous  expensies  of  the  Spanish 
campaign,  and  the  ill-concealed  abuses  which  in- 
creased the  amount,  did  not  add  to  the  popularity 
of  the  ministers. 

The  royalists,  and  the  Jesuit  party,  were  now  at 
more  open  war  with  the  liberals,  two  of  whose  jour- 
nab  were  prosecuted.  The  government  became  more 
and  more  alienated  from  the  feelings  of  the  people ; 
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and  the  state  of  tUogs  in  Portugal,  Soutfi  Amep 
rica,  and  Greece,  augmented  the  excitement;  The 
failure  of  the  law  to  crush  the  freedom  of  the  proea, 
was  followed  by  Tioknt  demonstrations  of  joy,  illtt- 
minations,  and  riots  attended  with  bloodshed.  The 
national  guard  testifled  their  feelings  agatuBt  the 
ministry,  at  a  review  of  45,000  men  in  the  Chanqp 
de  Mars,  and  the  next  morning  they  were  disbanded. 

An  ordonnance  established  a  rigorous  eensoorship 
of  the  press,  which  had  been  denied  by  the  legi^ 
lature,  and  this,  the  most  obnoxious  of  all  mtth 
sures,  was  made  to  teU  its  own  tale,  by  idiole  co- 
lumns of  the  journals  appearing  Uaak.  De  yi^ 
Ule  saw  that  the  ministry  was  losing  ground :  he  dis- 
solved the  Chamber,  and  seventy-^  new  peers 
were  created.  The  elections  were  unfiftvourable  to 
the  ministry,  and,  in  the  rejoicings  at  Paris,  fifty 
persons  yfere  killed  by  the  gendarmes. 

The  triumph  of  the  Uberals  was  followed  by  the 
resignation  of  de  Vill^e, — a  man  of  talent,  but  not 
possessed  of  grasp  enough  far  the  crisis : — a  slave 
to  circumstances,  without  a  grand  principle ;  (rftien 
acting  contrary  to  his  convictions,  in  order  to  oIh 
viate  the  di£Bcully  of  the  moment,  or  to  avoid  re^ 
signing;  and  who  drove  the  chariot  of  the  mo« 
nardiy  to  the  verge  of  an  abyss,  from  which  it  was 
soarcdy  possible  for  it  to  be  recovered. 

De  Martignac  was  at  the  head  of  the  next  minis- 
try, in  January  1828 ;  and  he  appears  to  have  been 
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flocm  coQTinced  that  it  was  not  in  his  pow^r  to 
«ave  the  throne.  Moi$t  of  the  members  of  the 
aAninistration  had  been  supporters  of  de  VillMe ; 
but  their  measures  were  more  moderate  and  libe- 
ral than  bis.  They  had  to  manage  four  or  five 
HfetaA  parties  in  the  Chamber,  besides  the 
panxtU  The  liberal  party  carried,  by  a  small  ma^ 
joiitnfv  the  insertion,  in  the  address  to  the  King, 
of  die  woods  sysiime  dUplorable^  as  applicable 
to  de  Vill^e's  administration ;  and  after  gaining 
strength  by  the  informality  of  some  of  the  elections, 
they  proposed  the  impeachment  of  the  kte  mu 
ttitoy,  charging  Vill^le  with  *  high  treason  against 
ike  people,'  with  causing  the  Spanteh  war,  the  ikh 
banding  ot  the  national  guards,  the  support  grren 
to  the  Jesuits,  and  the  Trappists,  the  creation  of 
seventyHsix  peers,  and  witii  interfering  in  the  elec- 
tions. The  impeadnnent  fell  to  the  ground,  but 
it  manifested  the  state  of  parties.  The  ministers 
conceded  the  dismissal  of  obnoxious  prifetSi  more 
liberty  to  the  press^  and  a  law  to  regulate  the  jury, 
and  the  elections^  the  purity  of  which  had  been 
much  corrupted  by  ihm  predecessors.  "Die  ordip 
nance  which  the  King  was  obliged  to  grant,  calcu* 
lated  to  check  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  raised 
the  hostility  of  the  clergy,  who  pronounced  it  to  be 
a  conspiracy  against  religion ;  but  the  Pope  advised 
them  to  ]rield. 
The  ministry  were  not  cordially  supported  by 
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the  King,  nor,  on  the  oilier  hiand,  had  ihe'cdie 
gauchcj  or  liberal  side  of  the  Chamber,  suflSeient 
confidence  in  diem :  hence  Aey  had  no  (sofid  bams. 
The  King  thought  they  were  too  mndt  inBuenced 
by  popular  opinion ;  but,  after  de  Viitele^B  strtAig 
luiti-popular  measures,  the  concessions  they  made, 
appeared  to  the  nation  Hke  an  ad^owfed^- 
ment  of  the  weakness  of  a  gbrernmenl^'  w&ichonly 
gave  "wbBit  was  wrung  from  it,  instead  of  sponian^ 
onaly  devising  liberal  things.*  The  former  adnmiis- 
tratibn  had  trodden  on  the  eittreme  liinit  of  atrtfab- 
rised  power,  and  this  aggression  had  not  (Overawed 
the  Hberal  paTty,**^-ihe  conces^ons  of  ihe  present 
administration  were  a  kind  of  retreat^  not  a  paci- 
fication. Hostility  to  the  Bourbons  was  gaining 
ground,  and  there  was  an  increasing  impression 
that  they  could  not  stand. 

.  One  of  the  most  popular  deeds  of  this  ministry, 
was  their  determination  not  to  remove,  on  account  of 
political  opinions,  any  of  the  officers  who  commanded 
the  troops  in  the  Morea.  This  declaration  added 
to  the  dis^easure  of  the  ultra-royalists,  while  loud 
coooplaijits  were  heard  from  the  liberals,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  measure  of  a  very  different  character,— 
the  granting  of  pensions  to  peers  whose  income 

*  How  different  a  spirit  actuated  tbe  framers  of  the  Englisli 
Reform  Bill! — ^many  persons  of  tbe  roost  liberal  politics  wqtb 
not  more  gratified,  thai)  surprised,  at  the  extent  aod  generositj 
of  tb«  plan. 


was  less  tl^aa  SOyOOO  francs.  At  length,  the  mU 
nistry  cooild  command  neither  party,  and  Charles 
determiBed  op  the  experiment  of  a  decidedly  royn* 
list  governioent 

,  Oe  ViU^le's  ministry  had  been  characterised  as 
le  mmist^^  diplorable^^—ihat  of  de  Martignac,  aa 
le,ilO}mi8tiTf^,phr,a9iolo^tei — ^and  now,  <»  the  8th  of 
Aifgu^  JkS29,  can>e  k  mimstire  impoanblei  com-> 
P9sed  of  the  Prince  de  Polignac,  a  bigotted  Ro^ 
mawst^ .  who  .was  completely  identified  with  the 
oldr^gime^  Labourdonnaye,  a  violent  partisan  of 
the  cote  droits  or  aristocratical  side  of  the  Cham- 
bers <uid  other  high  royalists.  Hie  nation  saw,  in 
the  King^s  choice,  open  war  with  free  institutions, 
and  that  the  attempt  to  bring  the  monarchy  into 
union  with  them  was  abandoned:  hence  the  cry 
against  the  ministry  was  universal  Labourdon- 
naye  soon  resigned ;  and,  after  various  changes  in 
the  cabinet,  de  Polignac  alone  retained  hisplace^  to 
guide  his  new  colleagues  to  the  edge  of  that  pre- 
cipice over  which  they  were  about  to  plunge  both 
themselves,  and  their  inbtuated  sovereign. 

The  King's  speech,  on  the  2nd  of  Mardi,  1830, 
as  remarkable  for  its  graceful  emphasis,  as  for  its 
lofty  spirit,  caused  an  instant  depression  in  the 
funds.  The  address  of  the  Deputies  was  car- 
ried against  the  ministers,  condemning  their 
presumed  line  of  policy,  and  respectfully  warn- 
ing the  King,  of  the  consequences  of  continuing 
in  office  an  administration  to  which  the  nation 
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was  strongly  hostile.  Charles  replied  liuil  his  reso- 
lutions were  fixed,  and  that  his  mimsters  woold  w- 
present  his  views.  The  Chambers  were  imme- 
diately prorogued,  and  great  excitement  followed 
all  over  France,  accompanied  with  a  foriaus  paper 
war.  Associations  were  formed  far  printbig 
pamphlets  to  oppose  the  government  The  names 
of  the  majority  who  voted  the  address,  were  pub- 
lished in  various  f<mns, — ^and  to  have  been  «m  des 
2^1,  was  a  badge  of  honour.  The  ministeirs  pun^ 
ad,  as  it  was  called,  every  braadi  of  theadmiiMstrar 
tion,  and  many  prifetsj  and  other  officers,  who  were 
not  sufficiently  subservient,  were  dismissed,  i^ftumar 
lists  were  prosecuted,  and  the  sale  of  snuff-boxes 
and  other  articles,  inscribed  ^221,'  were  prohibited. 
The  anniversary  of  the  entry  of  Charles  X.  inta> 
Paris,  was  celebrated  with  great  pageantry,  and  the 
deluded  monarch,  and  his  ministers,  were  securdy 
dreaming*  amidst  the  fuU  pomp  of  monarchy,  on 
the  brink  of  ruin.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies 
was  dissolved,  to  re-assemble  in  August ;  and  the 
King  sought  to  influence  the  elections,  fay  a  weak 
and  ridiculous  proclamation,--while  the  ministen 
plied  all  the  manoeuvres  used  by  de  ViHMe,  in  1 86M» 
The  success  of  the  French  arms  at  Alg^ers^  was 
known  in  Paris  on  the  9th  of  July ;  and  amidat 
fiStes,  and  Te  Deumsy  and  illuminations,  tiie  minis- 
try seemed  to  think  they  saw  the  prelude  to  gain- 
ing a  triumph  over  liberty  at  home,  and  some  of 
their  abettors  booached  this,  doctrine. 
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De  Polignac  became  more  violent  and  deter- 
teiiied,  and  at  the  same  time  more  detested ;  while 
the  prieela  enchained  the  conscience  of  the  moi- 
narehy  and  bUnded  his  mental  vision*  The  elections 
inerqased.  the  opposition    to    two  hundred  and 
fif^ity  rotes.    The  ministers  immediately  concerted 
with  the  King  to  suspend  the  liberty  of  the  press^ 
-*raiid  with  the  will,  but  without  the  talent  for 
despotism)  they  drew  up  a  miserable  state-paper, 
whidi  attempted  to  shield,  by  sophistry,  what  no 
reasoning  could  reconcile  widi  the  Charter.    The 
celebrated  and  fatal  ardonnance^,  were  issued  on 
the-^a^th  of  July,— one  dissolved  the  Chamber,  and 
consequently  annulled  all  the  elections ;  a  second 
entirely  extinguished  the  freedom  of  the  press; 
and  the  third  commanded  a  new  and  aristocratical 
law  of  electicm.    Most  of  the  Uberal  journalists  de- 
termined that  their  papers  should  appear,  in  spite 
of  the  ordonnancea ;  and  their  seisure,  on  the  27th 
of  July,  was  the  signal  of  revolution. 

Desperate  conflicts  now  began,  between  the 
people  and  the  soldiery;  the  Marseillaise  Hymn,  the 
song  of  the  revolution,  was  on  innumerable  tongues ; 
and  all  Paris  was  in  arms.  The  pavements,  and 
the  public  carriages,  were  converted  into  barri- 
cades,  across  the  streets  and  boulevards;  and,  for 
three  days,  the  contest  was  going  on,  in  various 
parts  of  the  city :  in  the  mean  time,  Charles  had 
fled,— the  tri-colored  flag  waved  over  the  n^al 
palaces, — and  the  Bourbons  had  ceased  to  reign. 
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Upwards  of  d»000  individuals  were  killed,  or 
wounded,  during  the  progress  of  this  Revolution, — 
another  awfiil  example  of  the  consequences  of  at- 
tempting to  maintain  arbitrary  power,  in  oppo« 
sition  to  the  growth  and  developement  of  the  nar 
tional  mind  !  No  crisis  ever  bore  more  com- 
pletely the  aspect  of  a  struggle  for  principles.  It 
was  a  moral  revolution,  like  that  of  America, — not 
a  scene  of  anarchy  and  plunder  among  citizens, — 
but  of  a  people  fighting  for  their  liberties,  against 
the  instruments  of  arbitrary  power. 

It  is  melancholy  that  so  much  blood  must  be 
shed,  to  teach  princes  that  they  can  no  k>nger 
hold  their  crowns  as  an  independent  patrimony, 
apart  from  the  voice  of  those  over  whom  they 
reign ! — The  proudest  monarchs  must  be  exiles 
from  their  thrones,  to  proclaim  to  all  other  poten* 
tates,  that  their  powar,  and  theix  grandeur,  exist  but 
for  the  good  of  the  community : — that  hereditary 
government  is  but  a  form,  in  which  the  majesty  of 
nations  may  be  embodied  most  safely  for  theoK 
selves,  and  that  when  any  leg^male  ruler  ceassB 
to  reign  for  the  public  weal, — trampleson  thesaered 
claims  of  freedom, — ^and  forgets  the  interesls  of  mit 
lions  in  his  own  wiU,  the  time  is  come  for  a  higher 
power  to  utter  forth  its  mandate, — that  kings  may 
know  that  the  source  of  all  sovereignty,  09  earth,  is 
in  the  people, -^  before  the  indignant  thundeiB  of 
whose  voice,  no  tyranny  can  stand. 
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The  entire  population  of  France  is  estimated  at 
33^000,000,  of  whom  only  about  a  million  and 
a*half  are  nominally  Protestant :  the  rest  are  Ro- 
man Catholics  and  unbelievers.  Though,  in  the 
large  towns,  the  majority  of  the  men  may  with 
propriety  be  regarded  as  of  an  infidel  character, 
the  great  body  of  the  people  are  still,  in  a  consi- 
derable degree^  attached  to  tiie  Romish  religion. 
There  has  been  a  gradual  re-action,  of  late  years, 
in  its  favour,  and  this  has  no  doubt  been  very 
much  owing  to  the  bitter  experience  which  many 
thousands  have  had,  of  the  effects  of  infidelity,  and 
their  ignorance  of  a  system  which  can  better  meet 
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the  wants  of  the  immortal  spirit,  and  Uy  a  inord 
satis&ctory  foundatioQ  for  fanman  hope,  than  -Be^ 
manism. 

The  hierarchy  and  eccleriastics  consist  of    14 
archbishops, — of  whom  two  are  also  cardinidBy — 
66  bishops,   174  vicars^general,  680  canons,  and 
29,495  inferior  clergy, — ^making  a  total  of  dO,42ft» 
The  amount  which  is  to  be  paid  •  from  the  trea- 
sury for  their  support,  during  die  year  1886,  is 
33,976,600  francs,  or  1,359,064  pounds  sterKng ; 
and  for  1837,  it  is  likely  to  be  rather  more  than 
34,000,000  of  francs.    The  ministerB  of  the  esta- 
blished Protestant  church  are  in  number  886,  of 
whom  366  are  Reformed,  and  230  Lutheran,  the 
latter  being  chiefly  confined  to  those  parts  of  France 
which  are  adjacent  to  Germany.    Each  denomina* 
tion  lias  a  Theol[^ioal  College,  in  whidi  the  can- 
didates for  the  ministry  are  educated:   that  of  the 
Reformed  Church  is  at  Montauban^  and  tliat  of 
ihe  Lutheran  ait  Strasburg.   The  sum  i^ropriated 
by  tbe  government  for  the  muntenance.of  the  IVo- 
testant  worship,  diuring  the  year  1686,  is  856^000 
francs^  or  34,240  pounds ;  and  it  is  probable  thaet 
it  will  be  increased,    for  the  following  year^   to 
890,000  firancs,  or  35^600  pounds. 

The  history  of  the  Reformed  retigion  in  Franoe, 
has  been  a  truly  moumfiil  one*  After  the  san- 
guinary wars  of  the  League,  the  HugueaotB  ob- 
tained firom  Henry  IV^  in  1598^  the  oelebratod 
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Edict  o/Nanteij  which  gmranteed  tiieir  civil  and 
lefigioiia  liberties.  The  oMasures  of  Loms  XII L 
again  roused  them  to  defend  their  rights  by  arms, 
ttid  tfaaH  monaeob  was  ccmipelled  to  eonfirm  the 
£diot»  During  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.,  tius  engagement,  which  he^  with  his 
two  ^edecessora,  had  declared  to  be  perpetual, 
was^  skamt&Uy  broken;  and  at  length  the  last 
8embla;iice  of  legal  protection  was  removed,  by  the 
ibnnal  rcTDcaAion  of  the  Edict,  in  1685.  Tliis 
abofitioa  of  liberty  of  conscience,  was  followed  by 
teHMPe,  afid  military  executions,  wholesale  murd^tu 
the'destructioa  of  the  Protestant  churches,  and  the 
flight  of  more  than  500,000  of  the  most  virtuous 
and  iftduatrions  of  the  citiaens  of  France,  from 
tbeir  native  knd. 

From  this  period,  the  Protestants  were  exposed 
to  every  kind  of  oppression ;  and  during  the  reign 
of  IdOuia  XV.,  while  religion  was  reriring  in  £ng« 
land,  by  means  of  the  scope  which  freedom  gave  to 
the  labours  of  WUitfield  and  Wesley,  France  was 
ffiling  up  the  measure  of  her  iniquities,  by  adding, 
to  the  proffigaey  of  her  court,  and  the  dem(»*alisa- 
tion  of  her  people,  the  guilt  of  carrying  on  a  fierce 
persecution  agunst  the  best  part  of  her  population. 
The  Protestants,  whose  only  crime  was  their  reli« 
gion,  were  tracked  and  hunted  from  their  caves 
and  hiding  placesy  by  bloodhounds ;  condemned  to 
priaons  and  galleys ;  subjected  to  various  kinds  of 
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torture,  with  the  loss  of  property  ^nd  life ;  and 
several  of  their  ministers  were  publicly  executed. 

It  was  not  till  the  Revolution  was  makipg  rapid 
strides  towards  producing  a  universal  change,  that 
the  Protestants  obtained  the  first  shadow  of  aciv^ 
existence,  in  1787,  through  the  agency  of  suoh 
men  as  Turgot,  Malesherbes,  and  especially  La- 
fayette^— ^men  who  were  among  the  best  and  most 
judicious  friends  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVL 
But  the  Protestants  were  still  without  freedom; 
they  existed  only  on  sufferance;  and  they  Iuk) 
much  to  receive  from  a  new  order  of  things,  whicl)^ 
however,  they  were  unjustly  charged,  as  a  boc^, 
with  bringing  about  Towards  the  close  of  1789^ 
the  Romish  clergy,  many  of  whom  had  previously 
been  the  promoters  of  change,  became  alarmed 
for  the  property  of  the  church,  and  the  Protes- 
tants were  made  the  scapegoats  of  the  Revolutioiv 
The  massacres  at  Nismes,  in  1790,  and  the  dreadful 
re^Aotioii  which  atteixied  them,  were  ottsastoMd  by 
the  attempts  of  the  fimatical  partisans  to  produce 
a  counter-revolution,  in  the  south  of  France,  on 
pretence  of  upholding  the  Romish  religioH;  and 
the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  King  and  the 
|>^ational  Assembly,  in  their  report^  entirely  vin- 
dicated the  Protestants  from  blame. 

The  confusion  and  disorganisation  that  ensued 
ou  the  progress  of  the  Revolution,  gave  the  fanatic 
party  the    opportunity .  of  occasionally  renewing 
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their  attacks  in  the  south  of  France,  till  the  con- 
solidation of  power  in  the  strong  hand  of  Bona- 
pmte ^restrained  their  fury;  and  the  Protestants, 
during  his  sway,  enjoyed  their  civil  rights.  The 
Itestoradon  found  them  honourably  sustaining 
those  relations  to  the  State,  to  which  they  had 
been  admitted  from  the  beginning  of  the  Revolu- 
tibn:  but  the  proclamation  which  announced  the 
return  of  the  Bourbons,  was  the  tocsin  for  the  com- 
lAencement  of  scenes  which  were  not  unworthy  of 
ttie  days  of  Charles  IX.,  or  of  the  assassinations 
atod  butcheries  of  the  Jacobins,  in  the  worst  times 
<df  the  Revolution.  The  cruel  outrages,  and  the 
treacherous  and  atrocious  massacres,  that  took  place 
at  Nismes,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  department  of 
the  Gard,*  in  1814,  1815,  and  1816,  by  the  agency 
of  the  partisans  of  the  refugee  priesthood,  are  a 
blot  of  in&my  on  the  escutcheon  of  the  Restora- 

.  *  AmidH  cms  of  Vive  U  Hoi,  i&  the  tavMmft  and  puNie  pkees, 
tbe  taoguiiiajy  persMntora  were  accuatoiued  to  jiing,  i&  the  putpu 
of  tbe  countrj,  cannibal  songs,  in  tbe  chorus  of  which  were  the 
words, — <  rr«  vi7/  wa$h  our  handi  in  the  bUiod  of  the  Protettant$ 
^— ^te  flpjir  nittJU  hiack'puddingt  of  the  btood  of  Ctihin*t  ehildrin  f* 

Lsmren  nostri  mans 
Dia  km  sang  4i  Proatestans. 
Doon  sang  deis  enfans  de  Calyin 
Faren  de  bondin. 

See  the  Hittory  of  the  Perteeutions  of  the  Protestantt,  by  tbe  Rer 
Mark  ^  ilka,  who  has  during  many  yeara  employed  himself  for 
^  Mligioas  benefit  of  fiance. 
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don  which  will  never  be  effaced.  During  these 
years,  and  even  to  a  later  period,  the  ProiestimiB 
were  the  victims  of  a  ferocious  bigotry  and  rtttch 
lerance,  under  the  mask  of  loyalty  to  tbe  Bour« 
bons;  and  the  government,  if  it  did  not  connive 
at  their  sufferings,  at  least  maintained  a  faithless 
and  disgraceful  indifference  to  them,  notwitiistand* 
ing  the  promises  of  the  Charter. 

The  Revolution  of  1830  secured  to  fht  ^ro^ 
testants  all  their  rights,  and  placed  theoii  in  reln^ 
lation  to  the  State,  on  the  same  footing  od  tfe^ 
Catholics.  Provision  has  been  made  thait^  in  the' 
Royal  and  Communal  Colleges,  as  well  as  in  Ih^ 
Normal  and  Primary  Schools,  tKe  children  of  Piro^ 
testants  may  receive  instruetion  in  the  t^Ugknts 
£aith  of  their  parents;  which  law  protects  tbenf 
from  the  proselyting  influence  of  the  Catholic 
priesthood.  This  just  and  wise  course  of  policy 
emanated  from  the  King  Louis  Philippe  himfleH 
and  M.  Guizot,  his  late  Mihidter  of  PobHc  In«» 
struction. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteteth  centuty, 
the  Protestant  churches  in  France,  like  those  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  continent,  declined  greatly 
from  the  doctrines  and  piety  of  the  Reformadbn ; 
but,  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  evangelical  religfta. 
has  been  making  gradual  progress,  and  {here  are 
now  many  fidthful  and  zealous  ministers  of  Ae 
GospeL 
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Numerous  institutions  have  been  established,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  extend  the  kingdom  of  Christ  '^ 
as  the  Freneh  and  Foreign  Bible  Society ;  which, 
during  1835,  the  second  year  of  its  existence,  has 
distributed  six  or  seven  thousand  copies  of  the 
Scriptures :  the  Protestant  Bible  Society ;  which 
has  circulated  thousands  of  the  same,  for  many 
years:  the  Paris  Tract  Society ^  which,  in  1834, 
issued  half  a  million  of  tracts:  a  Missionary  So- 
detffi  which  supports  nine  labourers  in  South 
Africa:  a  Society  for  the  Education  of  Poor 
Childrenj  which  has  nearly  800,  in  its  establish- 
ment in  Paris:  and  the  important  and  useful 
Evangelical  Society^  for  promoting  in  France,  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  the  dissemination  of  the 
Scriptiu'es  and  religious  books,  the  encouragement 
of  pious  schoolmasters,  education  for  the  ministry, 
and  the  building  of  chapels. 

Good  is  also  attempted  from  without.  The 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  maintains  a  large 
depository  in  Paris,  from  which,  in  1835,  upwards 
of  60^000  copies,  of  the  Scriptures  were  sent  forth 
to  benefit  France.  The  Evangelical  Society  of 
Geneva  employs  several  preachers,  and  about 
tweixty  colporteurs^  who  labour  in  the  eastern  de- 
partments of  the  kingdom.  The  European  Mis- 
sionary Society  has  also  ten  or  more  agents  in. 
this  wide  field:  and  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  So- 
ciety maintains  thirteen  or  fourteen  ministers,  of 
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whom  fire  of  m  address  English  congregations 
in  Paris,  Boulogne,  Calais,  abd  other  places; 
while  others  preach  in  French. 

So  &r  as  law  esLtends,  toleration,  or  rather  re- 
ligious liberty,  is  enjoyed  in  France ;  but  the  efforts 
which  are  made,  to  promote  evangelical  reli^OD, 
are  still  liable  to  vexatious  hindrances.  A  law 
exists,  directed  against  seditious  publications,  which 
prohibits  the  sale  or  distribution  of  pamphlets, 
tracts,  and  the  like, — but  has  been  explained,  by 
ardonnancej  not  to  include  Bibles ;  yet  the  subor- 
dinate officers  of  the  police  sometimes  give  trouble 
to  Bible-agents*  Reli^ous  tracts  cannot  be  safely 
distributed  without  a  written  license  from  the  Prefei 
of  a  department,  or  other  officer;  and  when  he 
happens  to  be  either  ignorant  or  bigotted,  the 
license  is  difficult  to  obtain.  Redress  indeed,  in 
case  of  grievance,  can  always  be  found  by  apply- 
ing to  the  government ;  but  this  cannot  be  done 
witbout  trouble  and  delay.     By  the  Charter  of 

• 

1880,  perfect  freedom  of  worship  is  secured  to  all  > 
but  an  old  unrepealed  law,  which  forbids  an  as- 
sembly of  more  than  twenty  persons,  without  per- 
mission from  the  magistrates,  is  sometimes  annoy- 
ingly  brought  forward  to  contravene  the  Charter- 
Tt  will  require  time  to  drill  the  local  agents,  the 
Prefeta^  and  Sou^Prefeta,  who  are  often  under 
priestly  influence,  into  those  just  sentimeBts  on 
this  subject,  which  characterize  tiie  government : 
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but  tbpse  who  have  the  best  means  of  judging, 
think  there  is  much  in  this  country  to  encourage 
the  highest  anticipationa  of  Christians.* 

The  influence  which  France  has  exercised  on 
all  the  suxTounding  nations,  renders  its  moral 
and  religious  state,  not  only  a  topic  of  local,  but 
of  European  interest  The  unbefief  which  has 
so  widely  prevailed,  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  a 
false  philosophy,  flattering  to  the  national  vanity, — 
an  extreme  corruption  of  manners,  ^and  a  despised 
and  palsied  system  of  superstition,  which  haunted 
the  imagination,  when  it  did  not  restrain  the  con- 
duct The  infidelity  of  France  is  emin^itly  that 
of  the  heart,  which  has  rejected  God,  for  the  ido- 
latry of  the  passions. 

The  authority  of  the  philosophers  has  been 
greatly  weakened)  in  all  reflectoig  minds ;  and  the 
unbelief  of  the  encyclopaedists,  has  been  loimd  to 
have  no  real  basis,  in  those  sciences  which  it  was 
wont  to  boast  of  as  the  foundation  ofitsspecsolations. 
An  enlarged  and  advanced  system  of  knowledge 
has  brought  no  incense  to  the  .flimsy  sophistry  of 
the  school  of  Voltaire,  and  his  kindred  hand  of 
virtual  atheists*    Infidelity  and  materialism  have 

*  For  those  of  the  abor«  statements  which  relate  to  the  preat-ut 
aspect  of  Protestantism  in  France,  and  for  some  Tsluable  facts  of 
th«  same  kind  in  regard  to  Belgium,  and  Switzerland,  the  author 
is  indebted  to  bii  esteened  friend  the  Ret.  Robert  Baird,  of 
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been  fek,  by  many,  to  be  too  odd  an  4thsti;ictiQii» 
and  connected  with  too  gloomy  fnoBpectSi  to  lay  a 
firm  hold  on  the  mind.  Some  of  the  #yenta  ol  the 
political  wotld,  which  hare  swept  crer  Franee^e 
a  destructii^  whiilwindy  hare  taag^t  arw&d  keaoOB 
of  the  nuseries  and  honror%  whidi  daaolale  a  na» 
tion  when  ihe  passions  of  men  once  break  leoae^ 
unsrestraiDed  by  moral  inrinciide»  and  the  aancticM 
of  religion  I 

These  and  amiiar  conndentionB»  base  hem 
forced  on  the  attention  of  thousands;  and  however 
sank  in  apathy  to  rdigion,  or  in  moral  eoianq>tiQD» 
are  miUms  of  the  French^ — it  nay  be  hoped  that 
infidelity  has  passed  the  aoiith  of  its  pride  and 
glory.  It  has  indeed  descended  in  Ae  scale  of 
eoeiety,  where  it  may  stiU  be  found  boldly  vearupg 
its  head ;  but  men  of  politics^  and  literaturet  and 
taste,  are  no  longer,  as  thc^  were  fasif  a  cenfiiry 
ago,  in  the  for^^nund  of  anbelie^  as  the  loodest 
iJairtiants  of  the  character  of  e9priisfaH%.  Rdi- 
gion,  of  some  kind,  has  been  felt  to  be  necessary,- 
and  since  the  late  reTohition,  there  has  been 
a  diaage  in  &vottr  of  Romanism,  a  Yery.  eoa- 
eiderable  increase  having  taken  plaee  in  the  at- 
tendance on  the  Catholic  worahipi  -  particokuiy 
among  the  snpefior  classes  of  society;  The  with- 
holding of  political  power  from  the  dergy,  irfiidi 
iias  rendered  the  Revolution  of  1880^  so  obnoadoos 
to  them,  has  been  coeval  inth  an  mcrosBe  in  .their 
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reld  i&flaMoe^  and  the  result  has  been  very  far 
ttc/m  ahofring  tbett  even  a  deefiiy  erroBeous  and 
corrnpt  reUgion  niut  ^lift  its  mitred  front  in 
eMrta  tand  parliaments,'  in  order  to  gain  aa  asoen- 
dmxj  over  the  fmbKc  mind. 

The  religious  liberty,  akns  which  it  is  the  aim 
ofihe  new  government  to  secure,  has,  in  some  cases, 
left  room  fer  the  spontaneous  offer  of  homage  to  a 
ceremonial,  which  lofty  spirits,  not  wholly  subdued 
by  supergtitioD^  disdained  to  pay,  till  they  eould 
yield  it  unbought,-^wben  it  was  no  longer,  as  in  the 
ease  of  our  own  onoe  disgraceful  Test  Act,  a  moral 
pro6lfft«iition  for  the  sake  of  pkce  and  honour.  It 
is  true  indeed  that  Romanism  has  hitherto  been 
the  chief  gainer  by  what  infidelity  haa  bst ;  but  \te 
BMI8I  look  at  the  effect  of  religious  liberty  on  the 
grand  scale.  The  advantages  that  will  result  from 
leaving  religion  to  itself,  to  fight  its  own  battles, 
ate  becoming  every  day  more  apparent  in  France. 
It  is  in  this  wny  alone,  that  the  friends  of  the 
goepel  will  be  enabled  to  obtain  Jegitimate  and  un- 
tarnished vietoriesy  ov^  a  sentimental  superstition 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  turbulent  and  democratic 
atheism  on  the  othen  Not  long  ago,  .a  mistaki^ii 
saajpidon  of  collusion  between  the  Romish  clergy 
and  the  government,  to  restrcdn  the  Ucentioufiness 
of  the  press,  at  once  opened  anew  the  braaeu 
mouths  of  infidelity,  to  vent  their  rage  and  venom 
against  Christianity  itsel£ 
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The  iirdigion,  tmbelid^  and  viee  ol  PairiB^  hai^e 
long  beeD  a  tfaenie  nf  soirow  to  the  CShrtstiaii  ^bi- 
knthropist,  and  a  master  element  of  sodal-dberder 
and  misery  to  the  nation.  Hie  trite  reinark  -that 
*  Paris  $8  France,*  is  scarcdy  less  troe  of  its  moKid 
influence  over  the  coonlay,  than  of  its  pcflitual 
importance.  While  the  revolutions  .  irfakfa'  have 
occuned  in  the  ca|Hte]^  have  tfoiddj  exteadhed 
themselves  to  the  Jura  and  the  Pj^Ecneee^ .'  fhe 
Belgic  border  and  the  Ocean,r^the^Hmoneaiiil  the 
mamnersy  the  literature  and  the  bdnta^  whieh  ^are 
diffused  through  Francey  in  the  great  towns,  acknonv- 
ledge  Paris  as  their  grand  soaree;  It  has  imqinprn 'mn- 
ably  liie  fiill  influence  of  a  great  metropolis ;  rand 
its  own  popuhtion,  of  nearly  SOfiyOOO  'soub,  glares 
'to  it  a  momentous  moral  interest.  The  demo- 
ralising practice  of  gaming  is  one  of  the  -most 
prominent  evils  m  this  vast  city ;  and  the  praeious 
time  that  is  lost,  and  the  misery  thai;  is  entailed  by 
this  dominaling  mis^e^  and  espeoia%  the  suicides 
.which  it  occasions,  are  appalUng  to  oontem|ikta* 

Hie  deseeration  of  the  Sabbath,  is  a 


«  ThttM  is  t  pHeb  m  Paris,  on  the  north  b«&k  of  ^r  Se!ii#, 
caUed  (a  Mm-gue^  ia  whioh  Ike  bodi?9  pf  pereoos  aBka«nr«fe  ijbac 
hare  been  found  dead,  are  exposed  for  three  dajs  to  public. view, 
that  they  may  be  claimed  by  their  relatiFea ;  and  it  ia  calculated 
that  there  are  three  caaes  of  suicide  to  one  of  murdor,  though 
iiistencefl  of  tfie  latter  fr^ueritly  oecnr,  Omn  quanvte  at  '{he 
gambUng  hou8«f  • 
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eC  Parity  "rhieh  cannot  fiuil  to  strike  tbe  observation 
of.  eveiy  EnglishQiaD,  Exl^imvely  aa  tbia.jday 
of  veltgious  privilege  is  undervalued  in  our  own 
metro|ioK8)  there  ii  no  comparisou  between  tbe 
twoeitiea,  ia  reapect  to  its  outward  obsenrance. 
In  Paris,  the  markets,  and  half  the  shops,  are 
open  during  the  morning,  and  the  proportion  of 
■men  who  attend  worship  in  the  cburehes  is  snudL 
After-  mass  the  Champ  de  Mars  is  frequently  the 
^eue  of  harse^ractng^  and  Charles  X.,  and  his  oourt, 
were  aecustotnad  to  encourage  this  Sunday  amuse- 
ment by- tbetr  presence.  Various  museums  are  open 
to  :dse  pubMcduring  the  day ;  and  it  is  a  bvoonte 
time  for  many  of  the  sons  of  seience  to  make  ex- 
ouTsions  into  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting specimens  of  vegetable,  or  mineral  na- 
ture. 

la  the  evening,  the  numerous  eoiee-honses  are 
fiiB,  tke  shops  are  shut,  the  semblance  of  rdigion 
which  the  morning  attendance  in  the  dnirobee  pee- 
rented,  is  over;  the  public  gardens,  and  all  the 
humbler  rendezvous  of  pleasure  in  the  environs,  are 
thronged ;  the  theatres  are  open ;  the  Champs  Ely- 
sees,  and  the  Boulevards,  are  crowded ;  and  gaiety 
and  dissipation  reign  triumphant*  The  Christian 
Sabbath  has  thus  been  almost  universally  lost,  as  to  its 
effect  on  the  population ;  and  the  Catholic  religion 
has  proved  but  an  inefficient  control  to  the  de- 
pravity of  this  great  city,   which  is  one  of  the 
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most  licentious  in  CSiristendoitL  Witb  tfn  eiLteirriid 
decency  of  manners, — with  less  of  vulgar  md  db^ 
trusiye  vice,  than  is  seen  id  the  English  capitid, 
Paris  is  unquestionably  in  a  &r  mone  extetiMv^ly 
and  deeply  diseased  moral  condltioiiL*'  Vice  is 
here  legitimated,  and  can  lift  itd  head  ad  virtue, 
without  a  brand.  Domestic  life,  th^  eraffle  of  na- 
tional morality,  the  guarantee  of  social'  order,  and 
the  nursery  of  religion,  has  long  been  strangely  and 
extensively  polluted;  the  home  has  ceased  to  be 
the  school  of  virtue,  and  a  predominant  lieentious- 
ness,  and  a  laxity  in  the  conjugal  bond,  have  con- 
verted the  hearth  into  an  altar  to  vice.  The 
gospel  will  here  have  to  gain  triumphs^  ahnost 
similar  to  those  which  it  has  achieved  in  heathen 
countries,  in  altering  the  very  structure  of  society, 
and  in  annihilating  practices  which,  though  utterly 
repugnant  to  Christianity,  have  obtained  th^  sanc- 
tion of  custom,  and  are  not  considered  disreputable^ 
in  the  heart  of  Christendom. 


Few  strangers  visit  Paris  without  making  an  ex* 
cursion  to  the  sumptuous  palace  of  VEHSAtLLEs: 
nor  is  there  any  other  single  object  that  conveys 

*  For  sereral  years  ia  succession,   8,030  child ren,  born  in 
Paris,  bare  been  deserted  by  both  their  parents,  and  Xed  to  the 
•care  of  the  hospitals. 
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3udli  jun  impreBsign  of  the  luxury  and  grandeur  of 
tba  reign  of  Louis  XIV.» — that  brilliant  and  de* 
losive  aerajn  the  French  monarchy,  which  was  but 
the  prelude  to  its  decline  and  &1L  The  city  of 
VersidHes  itself  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  France^ 
is.  overlooked  by  the  traveller,  in  his  admiration 
of  the  vast  and  spl^idid  chateau,  the  apartments 
of  which  are  in  number  upwards  of  1,500 ;  and 
the  whole  extent  of  the  western  front  is  nearly 
^OOOfeet   . 

The  extensive  gardens  are  as  striking  as  the 
fabric  itself;  and  the  vast  basins,  the  splendid 
water-works,  and  fountains;  the  pavilions  and 
temples  i  the  innumerable  statues ;  the  parterres, 
the  shrubberies^  and  the  orangery;  the  magnificent 
avenues;  the  exquisite  secluded  spots,  among 
which  are  the  Bains  (TJpoUorh  and  the  Bosquet 
de  la  Colonnade; — in  short,  the  objects  of  lavish 
grandeur,  which  are  seen  on  every  side,  including 
the  two  small  palaces  witMn  the  precincts, — and 
the  theatrical  effect  of  the  whole  scene,  complete 
the  picture  of  a  reign  of  magnificent  conceptions, 
and  of  the  triumph  of  the  arts, — but,  at  the  same 
time,  of  unbounded  and  ruinous  luxury ;  and  a 
melancholy  gloom  seemed  to  overhat^  the  tranquil 
lake,  which  lay  solemnly  shaded  at  the  extremity 
of  the  vista  formed  by  the  trees  of  the  great 
avenue  which  leads  from  the  terrace ;  and  the  silent 
^tateliness  and  pomp  of  all  things,  appeared  fraught 
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with  the  images  of  revoludon,  and  to  tell  of  those 
scenes  with  which  it  here  opened  on  astonished 
Europe. 

St.  Cloud  is  a  bijou  of  a  palace,  with  an  elegant 
and  costly  interior,  and  noble  gardens.  This  was 
the  favourite  re^dence  of  Bonaparte;  and  it  was 
at  this  place  that  he  began  his  extraordinary  career, 
by  dissolving  the  Directory  who  were  holding  their 
session  in  one  of  the  halla.  Here  too  was  signed 
the  second  capitulation  of  Paris,  when  the  mighty 
chief  finally  ceased  to  reign. — On  the  way  from  this 
place  the  rich  and  beautiful  collection  of  porcelain, 
in  the  manufactory  at  Sivres,  well  repaid  our 
curiosity. 

On  a  former  visit  to  Paris,  a  remarkable  scene 
presented  itself  at  Mont  Cahaire,  at  the  fete  of  the 
^  exaltation  of  the  holy  cross.'*  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed this  exhibition  of  superstition.  Three  crosses, 
with  figures  on  them  as  large  as  life,  stood  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill;  and,  below,  a  ghastly  figure  re- 
presented Christ  in  the  tomb,  round  which  devotees 
were  kneeling,  and  ofiering  tapers.  The  adja- 
cent church  was  crowded  with  worshippers ;  and 
after  mass,  the  Bishop  of  Nancy,  in  his  robes  and 
mitre,  with  his  crosier  in  his  hand,  and  attended  by 
a  train-bearer,  walked  down  the  hill,  in  procession, 
to  the  grave-yard,  and,  standing  amidst  the  tombs, 
delivered  an  address  to  the  living,  exhorting  them 
to  pray  for  the  departed.    The  people  afterwards 
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re-ascended  the  hill,  singing  one  of  the  Caniigues 
de  Calvaire,  which  expressed,  in  the  most  harrowing 
language,  the  lamentations  and  cries  of  a  soul  in 
purgatory.  What  a  strange  mixture  do  Paris,  and 
its  environs,  present,  of  superstition  and  infidelity ! 

St.  Denis  is  a  place  of  great  interest,  as  the 
burial  place  of  the  French  kings,  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years.  Louis  XIV.  declared  that  the 
reason  why  he  left  his  palace  at  St  Germain  was, 
that  he  did  not  Uke  to  see  the  steeple  of  St.  Denis 
always  before  his  eyes.  Alas  I  the  glories  of  his 
reign  were  not  those  which  would  tend  to  render 
agreeable  the  contemplation  of  the  hour,  when  he 
must  be  numbered  among  his  ancestors,  in  the 
last  of  all  pomps,  that  of  death  ! — During  the  Re- 
volution, so  great  was  the  hatred  against  monarchy, 
that  the  bodies  of  several  of  the  kings  were  dragged 
from  their  repose,  and  their  bones  scattered  in  the 
air ;  but  the  tombs  have  been  restored,  and  the  crypts 
in  which  they  are  contained,  constitute  one  of 
the  most  impressive  and  interesting  sights  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris.  In  one  part  of  the  vaults, 
we  saw  the  coffin  of  the  unfortunate  Prince  de 
Conde,  in  a  dark  apartment,  gloomily  lighted  by  a 
lamp  which  is  always  kept  burning. 

Tiie  church  itself  is  undergoing  a  thorough  re- 
pair, and  will  be  one  of  the  most  brilliant  temples 
of  Romanism,  though  the  oriflamme  of  the  ancient 
kings  no  longer  waves  over  its  altar,  and  its  trea- 
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sury,  once  among  the  richest  in  Christendom,  is 
despoiled.  The  tomb  of  Francis  I.,  which  is  in 
the  nave,  is  considered  the  finest  in  France.  Bo- 
naparte did  much  to  restore  this  beautiful  church, 
after  it  was  dismantled,  in  the  reign  of  anarchy : 
and  he  was  ambitious  to  mingle  his  ashes,  here,  with 
those  of  the  legitimate  monarchs,  in  a  vault,  for 
the  security  of  which  he  prepared  massy  brazen 
gates : — but  his  last  home  was  destined  to  be  in  ano* 
ther,  and  far  distant  clime. 

A  tedious  journey  to  Calais,  of  two  nights  and 
a  day,  relieved  by  a  stay  at  Amiens  just  long 
enough  to  inspect  the  stately  cathedral, — and  a 
short  but  stormy  passage  across  the  channel, — 
brought  us  to  the  white  clifis  of  Dovor,  and  to 
the  shores  which  Almighty  Goodness  defended  by 
the  billows  that  roll  upon  them,  when  the  flames 
of  war  desolated  the  Continent  of  Europe. 


THE   END. 
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